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CHAPTER I. 



INCE that fatal but delightful 
n ght in Grosi enor-place, Mr. 
Harry Folier s heart had been 
in Eui-h a state of agitation as 
J OH would hatdly have thought 
so gieat a jhilo^opher could 
endure When we remember 
■what good advice he had given 
1 Fen in foimer days, how an 
'■Illy wisdom and knowledge of 
the \i orl 1 had manifested itself 
in the gifted youth ; how a coh- 
Bt-int course of self-indulgence, 
such as becomes a gentleman of 
his means and expectations, 
ought by right to have in- 
creased fais cynicism, and made 
him with every succeeding day 
of his hfe care less and less for 
every individual in the world, 
with the single exception of 
Mr Horry Foker, one may 
wondpr that he should fall into the mishap to which most of us are sub- 
ject once 01 tmce m our lives, and disquiet his great mind about a 
womaa But Foker, though early wise, was still a man. He could no 
more escape the common lot than Achilles, or Ajax, or Lord Nelson, or 
Adam our first father, and now, his time being come, young Harry be- 
came a victim to Love, the All-conqueror. 

When he went to the Back Kitchen that night after quitting Arthur 
Pendennis at his staircaee-door in Lamb-court, the gin-twist and devilcji 
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2 PENDENNIS. 

urk y d h m h h h mpanions foil flatly on 

h dMJVHghg The Body Snatcher," 

had w h m d d ai d than that famous 

rap «iFk hgh d d, and said "Bravo 

H dg am p and p n as one of the chiefs of 

hBK hdhm n distinctly heard one 

H so w d Th C t in the Cuphoard," 

H d d d L d ery tired, he Blipped 

p p rtm h d =0 h e downy pillow, but 

be d bed b and the very instant 

that he woke from his agitated sleep, the image of Miss Amory presented 

itself to him, and said, " Here I am, I am your princess and beauty, you 

have discovered m.e, and shall care for nothing else hereafter." 

Heavens, how stale and distasteful his former pursuits and friend- 
ships appeared to him '. He had not been, up to the present time, much 
accustomed to the society of females of his own rank in life. When he 
spoke of such, he called them " modest women." That virtue which, let 
us hope they possessed, had not hitherto compensated to Mr. Foker for 
the absence of more lively qualities which most of his own relatives did 
not enjoy, and which lie found in Mesdemoiselles, the ladies of the 
theater. His mother, though good and tender, did not amuse her 
boy ; his cousins, the daughters of his maternal uncle, the respectable 
Earl of EjDsherville, wearied him beyond measure. One was blue, and 
a geologist; one was a horsewoman, and smoked cigars; one waa 
exceedingly Low Church, and had the most heterodox views on reli- 
gious matters ; at least, so the other said, who was herself of the very 
Highest Church faction, and made the cupboard in her room into an 
oratory, and fasted on every Friday in the year. Their paternal house 
of Drummington, Foker could very seldom be got to visit. He swore 
he had rather go to the tread-mill than stay there. He was not much 
beloved by the inhabitants. Lord Erith, Lord RoshervSlle's heir, con- 
sidered his cousin a low person, of deplorably vulgar habits and maimers ; 
while Foker, and with equal reason, voted Erith a prig and a dullard, 
the night«ap of the House of Commons, the Speaker's opprobrium, the 
dreariest of philanthropic spouters. Nor could George Robert, Ear! of 
Gravesend and Rosherville, ever forget that on one evening when ha 
condescended to play at billiards with his nephew, that young gentleman 
poked his lordship in the side with his cue, and said, " Well, old cock, 
I've seen many a bad stroke in my life, but I never saw such a bad one 
as that there." He played the game out with angelic sweetness of tem- 
per, for Harry was hia guest as well as his nephew ; but he waa nearly 
having a fit in the night ; and he kept to bis own rooms until young Harry 
quitted Drummington on his return to Oxbridge, where the interesting 
youth was finishing his education at the time when the occurrence took 
place. It was an awful blow to the venerable earl ; the circum,stance 
was never alluded to in the family : he shunned Foker whenever he 
came to see them in London or in the country, and could hardly bo 
brought to gasp out a "How d'ye do?" to the young blasphemer. But 
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he would not "break his sister Agnes's heart, by banishing Harry from 
the family altogether ; nor, indeed, could he afford to break with Mr. 
Foker, senior, between whom and his lordship there had been many 
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private transactions, producing an etchange oi bank checks from Mr. 
Fokei, and autogiaphs liom ihe earl himselt, with the letteia I O U 
wntten ovei his illustrious signature 

Besides the four daughters of Lord Graveserid whose vanoas qualities 
have been enumerated m the former paragraph, his lordship was blessed 
with a fifth girl, the Lady Ann. Milton, who, from her earliest years and. 
nursery, had been destined to a peculiar position in life. It was ordained 
between her parents and her aunt, that when Mr. Harry Foker attained 
a proper age, Lady Ann should become his wife. The idea had been 
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famiEai to her mind when she yet wore pinafores, and when Harry, the 
dirtiest of little boys, used to come back with black eyes from school to 
Drumming ton, or to his father's house of Logwood, where Lady Ann 
lived much with her aunt. Both of the young people coincided with the 
arrangement proposed hy the elders, without any protests or difEciilty. 
It no more entered Lady Ann's mind to question the order of her 
father, than it would have entered Esther's to dispute the commands of 
Ahastierus. The heir-apparent of the house of Foker was also obedient, 
for when the old gentleman said, "Harry, your uncle and I have 
agreed that when you're of a proper age, you'll marry Lady Ann. She 
won't have any money, but she's good blood, and a good one to look at, 
and I shall make jon comfortable. If you refuse, you'll have youi 
mother's jointure, and two hundred a year during my life :" Harry, 
who knew that his sire, though a man of few words, was yet impli- 
Gitiy to be trusted, acquiesced at once in the parental decree, and 
said, " Well, sir, if Ann's agreeable, I say ditto. She's not a had- 
looking girl." 

" And she has the best blood in England, sir. Tour mother's 
blood, your own blood, sir," said the brewer. " There's nothing like it, 
sir." 

" Well, sir, as you like it," Harry replied. " When you want me, 
please ring the bell. Only there's no hurry, and I hope you'll give us a 
long day. I should like to have my fling out before I marry." 

"Fling away, Harry," answered the benevolent father. "Nobody 
preveitts you, do they ?" And so very little more was said upon thi? 
subject, and Mr. Harry pursued those amusements in life which suited 
him best ; and hung up a little picture of his cousin in his sitting-room, 
amidst the French prints, the favorite actresses and dancers, the 
racing and coaching works of art, which suited his taste and formed hit 
gallery. It was an insignificant little picture, representing a simple 
round face with ringlets ; and it made, as it must be confessed, a very 
poor figure by the side of Mademoiselle Petitot, dancing over a 
rainbow, or Mademoiselle Hedowa, grinning in red boots and a lancer's 

Being engaged and disposed of. Lady Ann Milton did not go out so 
much in the world as her sisters ; and often stayed at home in London 
at the pai'ental house in Gaunt-square, when hor mamma with the 
other ladies went abroad. They talked and they danced with one man 
after another, and the men came and went, and the stories about them 
were various. But there was only this one story about Ann : she was 
engaged to Harry Foker : she never was to think about any body else. 
It was not a very amusing story. 

Well, the instant Foker awoke on the day after Lady Clavering's 
dinner, there was Blanche's image glaring upon him with its clear gray 
eyes, and winning smile. There was her tune ringing in his ears, " Yet 
round about the spot, ofttimes I hover, ofttimes I hover," which poor 
Foker began piteously to hum, as he sat up in his bed under the crimson 
silken coverlet. Opposite him was a French print, of a Turkish lady 
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and her Greek lover, surprised by a venerable Ottoman, the lady's 
husband ; on the other wall, was a French print oi' a gentleman and 
lady, riding and kissing each other at the full gallop ; all round the 
chf^ bed-room were more French prints, either portraits of gauzy 
nymphs of the Opera or lovely illustrations of the novels ; or mayhap, 
an English ehef d'teuvre oi two, in which Miss Calverley of T. H. E. O, 
would be represented ia tight pantaloons in her fevorite page pait ; or 
Miss E.o«gemont as Venus ; their value enhanced by the signatures of 
these ladies, Maria Calverley, or Frederica E-ougemont, inscribed under- 
neath the prints in an exquisite fao-simile. Such were the pictures in 
which honest Harry delighted. He was no worse than many of his 
neighbors ; he was an idle, jovial, kindly fast man about town ; and if 
his rooms were rather profusely decorated with works of French art, so 
that simple Lady Agnes, his maftima, on entering the apartments where 
her darling sate enveloped in fragrant clouds of Latakia, was often 
bewildered by the novelties which she beheld there, why, it must be re- 
membered, that he was richer than most young men, and could bettor 
afibrd to gratify his taste. 

A letter from Miss Calverley written in a very degag^ style of spell- 
ing and hand- writing, scrawhng freely over the filagree paper, and com- 
mencing by calling Mr. Harry, her dear Hokoy-pokey-fokey, lay on his 
bed table by his side, amid keys, sovereigns, cigar-cases, and a bit of ver- 
bena, whicli Miss Amory had given him, and reminding him of the ar- 
rival of the day when he was " to stand that dinner at the Elefant and 
Castle, at Uichmond, which he had promised ;" a card for a private box 
at Miss Hougemont's approaching benefit, a bundle of tickets for "Ben 
Budgeon's night, the North Lancashire Pippin, at Martin Faunce's, 
the Three-corned Hat in St. Martin's Lane ; where Conkey Sam, Dick 
the Nailor, and Dcadman {the Worcestershire Nobber), would put on 
the gloves, and the lovers of the good old British sport were invited to 
attend" — these and sundry other memoirs of Mr, Foker's pursuits and 
pleasures lay on the table by his side when he woke. 

Ah ' how faint all these pleasures seemed now. What did he care 
for Conkey Sam or the Worcestershire Nobber J What for the 
French prints oo-ling him from all sides of the room ; those regtdar 
stunning slap- d Ad Cal I y p 1 b d d 

calling him H y f J f m 1 h mp Th d f 

being engaged d h 1.1 ph ani Cas 1 F hm d 

with that old m (w was d I y j Id 1 

was a day), filldl d hdrydg w d 1 

pleasure wliich lid lyytedy p d iidfmh 
tainment. 

When his fo d b i Id h b y h m 1 m k d 

on the pallor of h h k dig Igl m fl Whj 

do you go on [ 1 J b 11 1 h k d & L ly Ag 

asked. " My dearest chdd, those bdliaida wiU kd! you, I m sure they 
will." 

"It isn't the billiatdg," Harry said, gloomily. 
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" Then it's the dreadful Back Kitchen," said the Lady Agnes. " I've 
often thought, d'yon know, Harry, of writing to the landlady, and heg- 
ging that she would have the kindness In put only very little wino in 
the negus which you take, and see that you have your shawl on before 
you get into your hrougham." 

" Do, ma'am. Mrs. Cutis is a most kind, motherly woman," Harry 
said. " But it isn't the Back Kitchen, neitiier," he added with a ghast- 
ly sigh. 

As Lady Agnes never denied her son any thing, and fell into all his 
ways with the fondest acquiescence, she was rewarded by a perfect con- 
fidence on young Harry's part, who never thought to disguise from her 
a knowledge of the haunts which he frequented ; and, on the contrary, 
brought her home choice anecdotes from the clubs and billiard-rooms, 
which tlie simple lady relished, if she did not understand. " My son 
goes to Spratt's," she would say to her confidential friends. " All the 
young men go to Spratt's after thoir balls. It is de rigeur, my dear; 
and they play billiards as they used to play macao and hazard in Mr. 
Fox's time. Yes, my dear father often told me that they sate up always 
until nine o'clock the next morning with Mr, Fox at Brooks's, whom 1 
remember at Drummington, when I was a little girl, in a buff waistcoat 
and black satin small clothes. My brother Erith never played as a 
young man, nor sate up late — ^he had no health for it; but my boy 
must do as every body does, you know. Yes, and then he often goes to 
a place called the Back Kitchen, frequented by all the wits and authors, 
you know, whom one does not see in society, but whom it is a great 
privilege and pleasure for Harry to meet, and there he hears the ques- 
tions of the day discussed ; and my dear father often said that it was our 
duty to encourage literature, and he had hoped to see the late Dr. John- 
son at Drummington, only Dr. Johnson died. Y'es, and Mr. Sheridan 
came over and drank a great deal of wine — every body drank a great 
deal of wine in those days — and papa's wine-merchant's bill was ten 
times as much as Erith's is, who gets it as he wants it from Fortnum 
and Mason's, and doesn't keep any stock at all." 

" That was an uncommon good dinner wo had yesterday, ma'am," 
the artful Harry broke out. " Their clear soup's better than ours. 
Moufflet will put too much taragon into every thing. The supreme de 
volaiUe was very good — uncommon, and the sweols were better than 
Moufflet's sweets. Did you taste the plomhiSre, ma'am and the mar- 
aschino jelly t Stunningly good that maraschino jelly !" 

Lady Agnes expressed her agreement in these, as in almost all other 
sentiments of her son, who continued the artful conversation, saying, 

" Very handsome house that of the Claveringa. Furniture, I should 
say, got up regardless of expense. Magnificent display of plate, ma'am." 
The lady assented to all these propositions. 

" Very nice people the Claverings." 

" Hem !" said Lady Agnes. 

" I know what you inean. Lady C, ain't distangy exactly, but she is 
very good-natured." 
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"OvclJ,' B.i'nraasaid, wlio w h f f h g d tured 
of tffomen. 

" Aud Sir Francis, he don't Ik hbfli b fr din- 
ner lie cornea out uncommon s g m m — h ily gr bl well- 
informed man. When will yon ask h m d L k for an 
early day, ma'am," and look L dy A po k book, he 
chose a day only a fortnight he ( hi h i o the 
young gentleroan), whtm the Ci b d Grosve- 

The obedient Lady Agrios wr h eq d Sh was 

accustomed to do so without eo 1 n h 1 b d v/h had hi own 

society and habits, and who leR h wif I wn f d alone. 

Harry looked at the card ; but h w m h ation 
which did not please him. 

" You have not asked MisJ Wl dy 11 — M E Lady 
Clavering's daughter." 

"O, that little creature!" I d A 1 N I 1 k not, 

" We must ask Miss Amory,'' Fokor said, "I — I want to ask Pen- 
dentiis ; and he's very sweet upon lior. Don't you think she sings very 

" I thought her rather forward, anJ didn't listen to her singing. She 
only sang at you and Mr. Pendennis, it seemed to me. But I will ask 
her if you wish, Harry," and so Miss Amory's name was written on the 
card with her mother's 

This piece of diplom jb mhly dllyb d 

his fond parent with th m H d d 1 w p 

ments, where he stre h d 1 mself ] d b cod g 

silently, sighing for th d hi b in 1 M ss A y 

under his paternal roof Id hdcdwllhmt 

itig her. 

On his return from mn^^h d MFk II 

brought with him a polygl 1 wh I 1 pi f S p d d 

condescended to wait al dif fkdmh 

with many gold studs dh phim dhld fh 

family. This man, who was of no particular country, and spoke all 
languages indifferently ill, made himself useful to Mr. Hairy in a variety 
of ways — read all the artless youth's correspondence, knew his favorite 
haunts and the addresses of his acquaintance, and oiRciated at the pri- 
vate dinners which the young gentleman gave. As Harry lay upon his 
sofa after his interview with his mamma, robed in a wonderful dressing- 
gown, and puffing his pipe in gloomy silence, Anatole, too, must have 
remarked that something affected his master's spirits ■ though he did not 
betray any ill-bred sympathy whHy gi fmlWla 

Harry began to dress himself hi f doo n g oa nm 1 

was very hard indeed to please and pa ti la ly ani PP h 

about his toilet : he tried, and rsdp al myilt' 

stripes, checks, and colors ; al! h b U d 
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the shirts too "loud" in pattern. He scented his hnen and person with 
peeuhar richness this day ; and what must have heen the valet's aston- 
ishment, when, after some hluahing and hesitation oa Harry's part, the 
young gentleman asked, " I say, Anatole, whea I engaged you, didn't 
you — hem — didn't you say that you could dress — hem — dress hair ?" 

The valet said, " Yes, he could." 

" Cherchy alors une paire de tongs — et — curly mm. un peio," Mr. 
Foker said, in an easy manner; and the valet wondering whether liis 
master was in iove or was going masquerading, went in search of the 
articles — first from the old butler who waited upon Mr. Foker, senior, 
on whose bald pate the tonga would have scarcely found a hundred haira 
to seize, and finally of the lady who had the charge of the meek auburn 
■fronts of the Lady Agnes. And the tongs being got. Monsieur Anatole 
iTwiated hia young master's locks until he had made Harry's head as 
curly as a negro's ; after which the youth dressed himself with the utmost 
care and splendor and proceeded to sally out. 

" At what time sail I order de drag, sir, to be to Miss Calverley's 
door, sir?" the attendant -whispered as his master v/as going forth. 

"Confound her! Put the dinner off — I can't go!" said Foker, 
" No, hang it — I must go. Poyntz and Bougemont, and ever so many 
more are coming. The drag at Pelham Corner at six o'clock, Ana- 
tole." 

Tile drag was not one of Mr. Fokec's own equipages, but was hired 
from a livery stable for festive purposes ; Foker, however, put his own 
carriage into requisition that morning, and for what purpose does the 
kind reader suppose ? Why to drive down to Lamb-court, Temple, 
taking Grosvenor-place by the way (which lies in the exact direction of 
the Temple from Grosvenor-street, as every body laiows), whore he just 
had the pleasure of peeping upward at Miss Amory's pink window 
curtains, having achieved which satisfactory feat, he drove off to Pen's 
chambers. Why did he want to see his dear friend Pen so much ? 
Why did he yearn and long after him ; and did it soera necesaary to 
Foker's very existence that he should see Pen that morning, having 
parted with him in perfect health on the night previous ? Pen had lived 
two years in London, and Foker had not paid half a dozen visits to his 
chambers. What sent him thither now in such a hurry ? 

Wh — if y ni 1 d d I h ly f 

1 h h 1 b f hill 

I Ih bflH Fkplll 

hfwh hjdd p hdjbf 

! I hdprs fwlmljf dhml fd 11 b 
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advances you wili raalte in order to visit there too. If He has a 
mairied sister yoa will like to spend long mornings with her. You will 
fatigue your servaat by sending notes to her, for which there will be 
the most pressing occasion, twice or thriee in a day. You will cry if 
your marania objects to your going too often to see His family. The 
only one of them you will dislike, ia perhaps his younger brother, who 
is at home for the holidays, and who will persist in staying in the room 
when you come to see your dear new-found friend, his darhng second 
sister. Something hke this will happen to you, young ladies, or, at 
any rat«, let us hope it may. Yes, you must go through the hot fits 
and the cold fits of that pretty fever. Your mothers, if they would ac- 
knowledge it, have passed through it before you were horn, your dear 
papa bei;ig the object of the passion of course — who could it be but he ? 
And as you suffer it so will your bxotheis in their way — and after their 
kind. More selfish than you: more eager and headstrong than you:, 
they will rush on their destiny when the doomed charmer makes her 
appearance. Or if they don't, and you don't. Heaven help you ! As 
the gambler said of his dice, to love and win is the best thing, to love 
and lose is the next best. Yoii don't die of the complaint : or very few 
do. The generous wounded heart suffers and survives it. And he ia 
not a man, or she a woman, who is not conquered by it, or who does not 

conquer it in his time Now, then, if you ask why Henry Foker, 

Esquire, was in such a hurry tu see Arthur Pendennis, aad felt such a 
sudden value and esteem for him, there is no difficulty in saying it was 
because Pen had become really valuable in Mr. Foker's eyes ; because 
if Pen was not the rose, he yet had been near that fragrant flower of 
love. Was not he in the habit of going to her house in London ? Did 
he not live near her in the country ? — know all about the enchantress ? 
What, I wonder, would Lady Ann Milton, Mr. Foker's cousin andpre- 
tendiie, have said, if her ladyship had known all that was going on in 
the bosom of that funny little gentleman 1 

Alas! when Foker reached Lamb-court, leaving his carriage for the 
admiration of the little clerks who were lounging in the arch-way that 
leads thence into Flag-court which leads into Upper Temple-lane, 
Warrington was in the chambers, but Pen was absent. Pen was gone 
to the printing-office to see his proofs. " Would Foker have a pipe, and 
should the laundress go to the Cock and get him some beer 1 " — Wai-rington 
asked, remarking with a pleased surprise the splendid toilet of this 
scented and shmy-hooted young aristocrat ; but Foker had not the 
slightest wish for beer or tobacco : he had very important business : he 
rushed away to the " Pali-Mail Gazette" office, still bent upon finding 
Pen. Pen had quitted that place. Foker wanted him that they might 
go together to call upon Lady Claveriag. Foker went away discoiiEolate, 
and whiled away an hour or two vaguely at clubs : and when it was 
time to pay a visit, he thought it would be but decent and polite to drive 
to Giosvenor-place and leave a card upon Lady Clavering. He had not 
the courage to ask to see hor when the door was opened, he only 
delivered two cards, with Mr. Henry Foker engraved upon them, to 
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Tattersall s, lie said to tlio groom, m a voico smothi-ri-d with emotion — 
"And bring my pony round," lie added, as the man drove rapidly 

As good luck would have it, that splettdid barouche of Lady Clavering's, 
which has been iaadec[U3tely desor'bed ' f 1 d 

her ladyship's door just as Foke m p y h h w 

waiting for him. He bestrode thfiy ml dldgdb h 
arch of the Greeu Park, keeping th g w 11 1 h w 

Lady Clavering enter, and with h — h Mb I f m 

but the enchantress's, clad in a sot f g h p k b d 

a light-blue parasol — but Miss Am ry 

The carriage took its fair owner M d m P d p i 1 

shop, to Mrs. Wolsey's Eerlin wor d h -- to b h 

resorts of female commerce? The w d k H 

for Lady Clavering was somewhat fl d h dm 

and not only liked to go abroad in h ^ y L d 

but that the public should see her A d m> wh bo 

with a yellow feather, she ate a 1 p k b h bef 

Hunter's door, tilt Foker on his p j II d k h 
panied him, ^vere almost tired of a d 

Then at last she made her way hPk lb plFk 

made his dash forward. What to J d 

from Miss Amory and her mother ; to cross them a half-dozen times in 
the drive ; to watch and ogle them from the other side of the ditch, 
where the horsemen assemble when the band plays in Kensington 
Gardens. What is the use of looking at a woman in a pink bonnet 
across a ditch ? What is h a hly g 1 to be got out of a nod of the 
head ? Strange that men 11 b -o n ed with such pleasures, or if 
not contented, at least tha 1 ey 11 be so eager in seeking them. 
Not one word did Har -j I e o flu t of conversation ordinarily 
change with his charme ha day Mutely he b I Id 1 n 

f« her carriage, and dri^ away am n rather ir 1 1 f 
the young men in the Pa k On ad that the I d n d w 
making the paternal rupees spin rapidly ; another d b 1 

to have burned herself alive, and left the money to h d h Tl 

one asked who Clavering was? — and old Tom Bale h y 

body, and never missed a day in the Park on his gi y b, k lly said 
that Clavering had come into an estate over bead and heels in mortgage : 
that there were dev'lish ugly stories about him when he was a young 
man, and that it was reported of him that he had a share in a gambling 
house, and had certainly s'lown the white feather in his regiment. " He 
plays still ; he is in a hell every night almost," Mr, Bales added. 
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" I bIiouH think so, since Hs marriage," said a wag, 

" He gives devilish good dinaors," said Foker, striking up for tfio 
honor of his host of yesterday. 

" I daresay, and I daresay he doesn't ask Eales," the wag said. " 1 
flay, Eales, do you dine a.t Clavering's — at tho Begum's 1" 

" Jdine there ?" said Mr. Eales, who would have dined with Bocl 
zebub, if sure of a good cook, and when ho camo away ■« uld 1 
painted his host blacker than fate had made him. 

" You might, you know, although you do abuse him ntu u d 

the wag. " They say it's very pleasant. Claveriag goe t 1 p aft 
dinner ; the Begum gets tipsy with cherry-brandy, and th j 1 dy 

sings songs to the young gentlemen. She sings weD, don t 1 F 

" Slap up," said Fo. " I tell you what, Poyntz, she sm^s hke a — 
whatdyecallum — you know what I m3aii — like a mermaid, you know, 
but that's not their name." 

"I never heard a mermaid sing," Mr. Poyntz, the wag replied. 
" Who ever heard a mermaid ? Eales, you are an old fellow, did 

" Don't make a lark of me, hang it, Poyntz," said Foker, turning red, 
and with tears almost in his eyes, " you know what I mean : it's those 
what's-his-names — in Homer, you know. I never said I was a good 

" And nobody ever said it of you, my boy," JVIr. Poyntz remarked, and 
Foker striking spurs into his pony, eantered away down E-otten Bow, 
his miud agitated with various emotions, ambitions, mortifications. He 
was sorry that he had not been good at his books in early life — that ho 
might have cut out all those chaps who were about hev, and who talked 
the languages, and wrote poetry, and painted pictures in her album, and 
— and that. ' " What am I," thought little Foker, " compared to her ? 
She's all soul, she is, and can write poetry or compose music, as easy 
as I could drink a glass of beer. Beer ? — damme, that's all I'm fit 
for, is beer. I am a poor, ignorant little beggar, good for nothing but 
Foker's Entire, I misspent my youth, and used to get the chaps to do 
ray exercises. And what's the consequences now ? O, Harry Foker, 
what a confounded little fool you have been !" 

As he made this dreary soliloquy, he had cantered out of Rotten E-ow 
into the Park, and there was on the pomt of riding down a large, old, 
roomy family carriage, of which he took no heed, when a cheery voice 
cried out, " Harry, Harry !" and looking up, he beheld his aunt, the 
Lady E-osberville, and two of her daughters, of whom the one who spoko 
was Harry's betrothed, the Lady Ann. 

He started back with a pale, scared look, aa a truth about which he 
had not thought during the whole day, camo across him. There was 
his fate, there, in the back seat of that carriage. 

" What is the matter Harry 1 why are you so pale ? You have been 
raking and smoking too much, you wicked boy," said Lady Ann. 

Foker said, " How do, aunt ?" " How do, Ann ?" in a perturbed man- 
ner — muttered something about a pressing engagement — indeed he saw 
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by the Park clock that lie must have been keeping his party in the drag 
■waiting for nearly an hoar — and waved a good-by. The little man and 
the little poay were out of sight in an instant — the great carriage rolled 
away. Nobody inside was very muoh interested about his coming or 
going ; the countess being occupied witk her spaniel, t!ie Lady Lucy's 
thoughts and eyes being turned upon, a volume of sermons, and those of 
Lady Ann upon a new novo!, which the sisters had just procured from 
the library 
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CHArTEE, II, 

CARRIES THE READER EOTII TO RICHMOND AND GREENWICH. 



OOK. Foker found the dinner at 
Hichmond to be the most dreary 
entertainment upon which ever 
mortal man wasted liis guineas. "I 
■w onder how the deuce I could ever 
have liked these people," he thought 
in his ovra mind. "Why, I can see 
^ the crow's-feet under Roagemont's 
j eyes, and the paint on her cheeks 
IS laid on as thick as clown's in a 
pantomime ! The way in which 
that Calverley talks slang, is qtute 
disgusting. I hate chafi' in a 
woman. And old Colchicum I that 
old Col, coming down here in his 
brougham, with his coronet on it, 
and sitting bodkin between Made- 
moiselle Coralie and her mother ! 
It s too bad. An Enghsh peer, and 
a, horse-rider of Franconi's ! It 
won't do ; by Jove, it won't do. I 
am't proud ; but it will not do !" 
" Twopence-halfpenny for your thoughts, Fokey !" cried out Miss 
Rongemont, taking her cigar from her truly vermilion Ivpa, as she beheid 
the young follow lost in thought, seated at the head of his table, amidst 
melting ices, and cut pino-apples, and bottles full and empty, and cigar- 
ashes scattered on fruit, and the ruins of a dessert which had no pleasure 
for him. 

" Does Foker ever think ?" drawled out Mr. Poyntz, " Foker, here 
is a considerable sum of money offered by a iair capitalist at this end of 
the table for the present emanations of your valuable and acute intel- 
lect, old boy 1" 

■ '''"' ■ ■• ' 's that Poyntz a talking about ?" Mrs. Calverley 

r. " I hate him. He's a drawlin', sneerin' 




" What the deuce 


asked of her 


leighl 


beast." 




" What a d 


oil of 


moiselie Corali 


said, 



I little n 



n is that little Fokare, my lor," Made- 
1 language, and with the rich twang of 
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that sunny Gascouy in which her swarthy cheeks and bright black eyoa 
had got Iheir fire. " What a droll of a man ! He does not look to havo 
twenty years," 

" I wish I were of his age," said the venerable Colchicum, with a sigh, 
as he inclined his purple face toward a large goblet of claret. 

"C'teJeunesse. Fetih.' jem'enjicke," said Madame Brack, Coralie'a 
mamma, taking a great pinch out of Lord Colchicum'a delicate gold 
snuffbox. " Je n'aime que les hommes fails, mot. Conime milor 
Cm-alie! n'est ce jtiss que tu n'aimes que les hommes fails, ma 
bichelte?" 

My lord said, with a grin, "You flatter me, Madame Brack." 

" Ttdsez vous, Maman, q b C \ J h 

shrug of her robust should p hhmyld dh /dl 

not flatter at any rate ; a ! po k I h ffb d 1 

Madame Brack's dubious fi 1 Id pi f 

Maokabaw. 

Thei-e is no need to giv I d d 1 f 1 1 

sation which ensued duri g h f th b 

which would not much ed fy h d Ad ly sary 

to say, that all ladies of th j I i se hk M C I 1 y 

any more than that all pe se bl 1 Uus ml h 

order, the late lamented \ CI m B h h b 

such in our memories wl h i h y y 1 

better than the company of fh wa^ d kdl 

given the young ones the ec b fi f h p d 

pie ; and there have bee y p tabl m oo h 1 

olgected so much to the k d h bl 

I am sure, for instance, th f d M P d 1 

made no sort of objection j in p f 1 p d d 

were en peHl comile, and h 1 m my L 1 S y d my 

Lord Colchicwm were of 1 so y & I y g h 

pleasures," this worthy gt d P m I I 

not one of your straight-1 111 Id f h Id 

begad ; and I know that 1 1 y U b j 

men." And there were so y img wh 1 m bl hi 

loaopher accorded about se yy 'PPP^^ \i 

their wild oats : but they m f f 1 

Mr. Foker drove his 1 ly g es h m B mp h d g 

that night ; but he was qu h ghtf 1 and gl my I h h 1 f 

the little journey from Richmond , neithei listenmg to the jokes ol the 
friends behind him and on the box by his side, nor enlivening them, as 
was his wont, by his own facetious sallies. And when the ladies whom 
he had conveyed alighted at the door of their house, and asked theii 
accomplished coachman whether he would not step in and take some 
thing to drink, he declined with so melancholy an air, that they supposed 
that the governor and he had had a difference, or that some calamity 
had befallen him ; and he did not tell these people what the cause of his 
grief was, but left Mesdames Rougcmont and Calverley, unheeding the 
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cries of the latter, who hung over her halcony lilte Jezebel, and called 
out to him to ask him to give another party soon. 

He aeat the drag home under the guidance of one of the grooms, and 
went on foot himself; his hands in his pockets, plunged in thought. 
The stars and moon shining tranquilly over head, looked down upon 
Mr. Foket that night, as he, in his tuni, sentimentally regarded them. 
And he went and gazed upward at the house in Grosvenor-place, and 
at the windows which he supposed to be those of the beloved object ; 
and he moaned and he sighed in a way piteous and surprising to witness, 
which Policeman X. did, who informed Sir Francis Clavering's peojjle, 
as they took the refreshment of beer on the coach-box at the neighhoring 
public-hoitae, after bringing home their lady from the French play, that 
there had been another chap hanging about the premises that evening 
— a little chap, dressed like a swell. 

And now with that perspicuity and ingenuity and enterprise which 
only belongs to a certain passion, Mr. Foker began to dodge Miss Amory 
through London, and to appear wherever he could meet her. If Lady 
Clavering went to the Fi'ench play, where her ladyship had a box, Mr. 
Foker, whose knowledge of the language, aa we have heard, was not 
conspicuous, appeared in a stall. He found out where her engagements 
were (it is possible that Anatole, his man, was acquainted with Sir 
Francis Clavering's gentleman, and so got a sight of her ladyship's 
engagement- book), and at many of these evening parties Mr. Foker made 
his appearance, to the surprise of the world, and of his mother espe- 
cially, whom ho ordered to apply for cards to these parties, for which 
until now he had shown a supreme contempt. He told the pleased and 
unsuspicious lady that he went to parties because it was right for him 
tfl see the world ; he told her that he went to the French play because 
he wanted to perfect himself in the language, and there was no such 
good lesson as a comedy or vaudeville — and when one night the 
astonished Lady Agnes saw him stand up and dance, and complimented 
him upon his elegance and activity, the mendacious little rogue asserted 
that ho had learned to dance in Paris, whereas Anatole knew that bis 
young master used to go off privily to an academy in Brewer-street, and 
study there for some hours in the morning. The casino of our modem 
days was not invented, oc was in its infancy as yet ; and gentlemen of 
Mr. Foker'a time had not the facilities of acquiring the science of dancing 
which are enjoyed by our present youth. 

Old Pendennis seldom missed going to church. He considered it to 
be his duty as a gentleman to patronize the institution of public worship, 
and that it was quite a correct thing to be seen in church of a Sunday. 
One day it chanced that he and Arthur went thither together : the 
latter, who was now in high favor, had been to breakfast with his uncie, 
from whose lodging they walked across the Park to a church not far from 
Eelgrave-sqnare. There was a charity sermon at Saint James's, as the 
major knew by the bills posted on the pillars of his parish church, which 
probably caused him, for he was a thrifty man, to forsake it for that 
day : besides he had other views for himself and Pen " Wo will go to 
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church, m, across the Park ; and then, begad, we will go to the Claver- 
ings' house, and ask them for lunch in a friendly way. Lady Clavormg 
likes to he asked for lunch, and is tincommonly kind, and monstroua 



3m at dinner last week, at Lady Agnes Foker's, sir," Pen 
said, " and the Begum was very kind indeed. So she was in the 
country : so she is every where. But I share your opinion about Miss 
Amory ; one of your opinions, that is, uncle, for you were changing, the 
last time we spoke ahout her." 

"And what do you think of her now?" the elder said. 

"I thiukherlho most confounded little flirt in London," Pen answered, 
laughing. " She made a tremendoua assault upon Harry Foker, who 
Bat next to her ; and to whom she gave all the talk, though I took her 

" Bah ! Henry Foker is engaged to his cousin, all the world knows 
it : not a bad coup of Lady Eosherviile's, that. I should say, that 
the young man at his father's death, and old Mr. Foker'a life's 
devilish bad : you know he had a fit, at Arthur's, last year : I should 
say, that young Foker won't have less than foui-teert thousand a 
year from the brewery, besides Logwood and the Norfolk property. 
I've no pride about me, Pen. I like a man of birth certainly, but 
dammy, I like a brewery which brings in a man fourteen thousand 
a year ; hey, Pen ? Ha, ha, that's the sort of man for me. And 
I recommend you now that you are lanced in the world, to stick 
to fellows of tliat sort ; to fellows who have a stake in the country, 

" Foker sticks to mc, sir," Arthur answered. " Ho has beea at our 
chambers several times lately. He has asked me to dinner. We are 
almost as great friends, as we used to he in our youth ; and his talk 
is about Blanche Amory irom morning till night. I'm sure he's sweet 
upon her." 

'" I'm sure he is engaged to his cousin, and that they will keep the 
young man to his bargain," said the major. " The marriages in these 
families are afi'airs of state. Lady Agnes was made to marry old 
Foker by the late Lord, although she was notoriously partial to her 
cousin who was killed at Albuera afterward, and who saved her life out 
of the ialte at Drummington. I remember Lady Agnes, sir, aa exceed- 
ingly fine woman. But what did she do ? of course she married her 
father's man. Why, Mr. Foker sate for Drummington till the Keform 
Bill, aud paid dev'lish well for his seat, too. And you may depend 
upon this, sir, that Foker senior, who is a parvenu, and loves a great 
tnan, as all parvenus do, has ambitious views for his sou as well as 
himself, and that your friend Harry must do as his father bids him 
Lord bless you ! I've known a hundred cases of love in young men 
and women ; hey. Master Arihur, do you take me ? They kick, sir, 
they resist, they make a deuce of a riot and that sort of thing, but they 
end by listening to reason, begad." 

" Blanche is a dangerous girl, sir," Pen said. " I was smitten with 
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her myself once, and very far gone, too," he added ; " but that is years 

" Were you ? How far did it go ? Did she xeturn it V asked Ike 
major, looking hard at Pen. 

Pen, with a laugh, said " that at one time he did think ko was pretty 
wel! ia Misa Amory's good graces. But my mother did not like her, 
and the affair went off." Pen did not think it fit to toll his uncle all 
the particulars of that courtship which had paased between himself and 
the young lady. 

"A man might go farther and fare worse, Arthur," the major said, 
still looking queerly at his nephew. 

" Her birth, sir ; her father was the mate of a ship, they say ; and 
she has not money enough," objected Pen, in a dandyfied manner. 
" What's ten thousand pound and a girl bred up like her ?" 

" You use my own words, and it is all very well. But, I tell you in 
confidence, Pen — in strict honor, mind — that it's my belief she has a 
devilish deal more than ten thousand pound ; and from what I saw of 
her the other day, and — and have heard of her — I should say she was a 
devilish accomplished, clever girl ■ ind would make i "ood wife with a 
senahle husband." 

"How do you know ab u I m n P k d 1 You 

seem to have iiiformati hou e y b Ij and k ab u all the 

" I do know a few h and II 11 all I kn Mark 

that," the uncle replied \nd as i ha h nun ]\Ii Am ry — 

for charming, begad I she la — if I saw her Mrs. Arthui Pendennis, 
I should neither be sorry nor surprised, begad I and if you object to 
ten thousand pound, what would you say, sir, to thirty, or forty, or 
fifty?" and the major looked still more knowingly, and still harder at 
Pen. 

" Well, sir," he said, to his go'dfather and namesake, " make her Mrs. 
Arthur Pendennis. You can do it as well a:s I." 

" Psha I you are laughing at me, sir," the other replied, rather 
peevishly, " and you ought not to laugh so near a church gate. Here we 
are at St. Benedict's. They say Mr. Oriel is a beautiful preacher," 

Indeed, the bells were tolling, the people were trooping into the 
handsome church, the carriages of the inhabitants of the lordly quarter 
poured forth their pretty loads of devotees, in whose company Pen and 
his uncle, ending their edifying conversation, entered the fane. I do 
not know whether other people carry their worldly affairs to the church 
door. Arthur, who, from habitual reverence and ieeling, was always 
more than respectful in a place of worship, thought of the incongruity 
of their talk, perhaps ; while the old gentleman at his side was utterly 
unconscious of any such contrast His hat was brushed ■ his wi" was 
trim : his neck 1 th was p f tlj t d H 1 k d at y so 1 n the 
congregation, t tru tl b Id 1 d 1 th bonn t tl e fl wers 
and the feath rs bt dm lythtl la dly 1 f d p h eyes 
fj'om his book— f ml b k h 1 h Id t d w th ut gl sses. 
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As for Pen's gravity, it was sorely put to the test when, wpon looking 
by chance toward the seats where the servants were collected, he spied 
out, by the side of a demure gentleman in plush, Henry Foker, Eaqnire, 




who had discovered this place of devotion. Following the direction of 
Harry's eye, which strayed a good deal from his book. Pen found that it 
alighted upon a yellow bonnet and a pink one i and that these bonnets 
were on the heads of Lady Clavering and Blanche Amory. If Pen's tinclfl 
is not the only man who has talked about his worldly afTairs up to the 
church door, is poor Harry Foker the only one who has brought his 
worldly love into the aisle t 

When the congregation issued forth at the conclnsion of the service. 
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Fokcr was out among the first, but Pen came up witli him presoatly, as 
he was hankering about the entrance which ho was unwilling to leave, 
until my lady's barouche, with the bewigged coachman, had borne away 
its mistress and her daughter from their devotions. 

Whea the two ladies name out, they found together the Pendennises, 
uncle and nephew, and Harry Foker, Esquire, sucking the crook of his 
stick, standing there in the sunshine. To see and to ask to eat were 
simultaneous with the goood-natured Eegiim, and she invited the three 
gentlemen to luncheon straightway, 

Blanche was, too, particularly gracious. " O ! do come," she said to 
Arthur, " if you are not too great a man. I want so to talk to yon 
about" — ^but we mustn't say what, here, you know. What would Mr, 
Oriel say?" And the young devotee jumped into the carriage after her 
mamma. " I've read every word of it. It's adorable," she added, still 
addressing herself to Pen. 

" I know who is," said Mr. Arthur, making rather a pert bow. 

" What's the row about ?" asked Mr. Foker, rather puzzled. 

" I suppose Miss Amory means ' Walter Lorraine,' " said th.e major, 
looking knowing, and nodding at Pen. 

" I suppose so, air. There' was a famous review in the PaJl Mall 
this morning. It was Warrington's doing, though, and I must not be 

" A review in Pall MaU ?— Walter Lorraine ? What the doose do 
you mean?" Foker asked. " Walter Lorraine died of the laeasles, poor 
little beggar, when we were at Gray Friars. I remember his mother 
coming up." 

" You are not a literary man, T'oker," Pen said, laughing, and hook- 
ing his arm into hia friend's. " You must know I havo been writing a 
novel, and some of the papers have spoken very well of it. Perhaps 
you don't road the Sunday papers 1" 

" I read Boll's Life regular, old boy," Mr. Foker answered : at which 
Pen laughed again, and the three gentlemen proceeded in great good- 
humor to Lady Clavering'a house. 

The subject of the novel was resumed after luncheon by Miss Amory, 
who indeed loved poets and men of letters if she loved any thing, and 
was sincerely an artist in feeling. " Some of the passages in the book 
made me cry, positively they did," she said. 

Pen said, with some fatuity, " 1 am happy to think I have a part of 
vos larmes. Miss Blanche" — And the major (who had not read more 
than six pages of Pen's book) put on his sanctified look, saying, " Yes, 
there are some passages quite aJieoting, mons'oua affecting: and," — "O, 
if it makes you cry," — Lady Amory declared she would not read it, 
" that she wouldn't." 

"Don't, mamma," Blanche said, with a French sbrug of her shoulders ; 
and then she fell into a rhapsody about the book, about the snatches 
of poetry interspersed in it, about the two heroines, Leonora and 
Neasra ; about the two heroes, Walter Lorraine and his rival the young 
duke — " and what good company you introduce us to," said the young 
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lady, archly, "quel ton! How much of your life have yoa passed at 
court, and are you a prime minister's son, Mr. Arthur ?" 

Pen began to laugh — " It is as cheap for a novelist to create a duke 
as to mako a taronet," he said. "Shall I tell you a secvet, Miss 
Amory ? I promoted all my characters at the request of the publisher. 
The young duko was only a yoimg baron when the novel was first 
written ; his false friend the viscount, was a simple commoner, and so 
on with all the characters of the story." 

" Whatawicked, satirical, pert young m.aii you have become! Comme 
vous voila forme .'" said the young lady. " How different from Arthur 
Peadennis of the country ! Ah ! I think I like Arthur Pendennia of 
the country best, though !" and she gave him the full benefit of her 
eyes — both of the fond, appealing glance into his own, and of the modest 
loojc downward toward the carpet, which showed off her dark eyelids 
aud loag fringed lashes. 

Pen of course protested that he had not changed in the least, to 
which the young lady replied hy a tender sigh ; and thinking that she 
had done quite enough to make Arthur happy or miserable (as the case 
might be), she proceeded to cajole his companion, Mr. Harry Foker, who 
during the literary conversation had sate' silently imbibing the head of 
his cane, and wishing that he was a clever chap, like that Pen. 

If the major thought that by telling Miss Amory of Mr. S'oker'a 
engagement to his cousin, Lady Ann Milton (which information the old 
gentleman neatly conveyed to the girl as he sate by her side at luncheon 
below stairs) — if, we say, the major thought that the knowledge of this 
fact would prevent Blanche from paying any further attention to the 
young heir of Foker's Entire, he was entirely mistaken. She became 
only the more gracious to Foker : she praised him, and every thing 
belonging to him ; she praised his mamma ; she praised the pony which 
he rode in the Park ; she praised the lovely breloques or gimcracks 
wliich the young gentleman wore at his watch-chain, and that dear 
little darling of a cane, and those dear little delicious monkeys' heads 
with ruby eyes, which ornamented Harry's shirt, and formed the buttons 
of his waistcoat. And then, having praised and coaxed the weak youth 
until he blushed and tingled with pleasure, and until Pen thought she 
really had gone quite far enough, she took another theme. 

" I am afraid Mr. Poker is a- very sad young man," she said, turnbig 
round to Pen. 

" He does not look so," Pen answered with a sneer. 

"Imeanwehave heard sad stories about him. Haven't we, mamma? 
What was Mr. Poyntz saying here, the other day, about that party at 
Hichmond ? O you naughty creature 1" But here, seeing that Harry's 
countenance assumed a great expre^ion of alarm, while Pen's wore a 
look of amusement, she turned to the latter and said, " I believe you are 
just as bad : I believe you would have liked to have been there — 
wouldn't you? I know you would : yes — and so should I." 

" Lor, Blanche '." mamma cried. 

" Well, I would. I never saw an actress in my life. I would give 
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any thing to know one ; for I adore talent. And I adore Richmond, 
that I do; and I adore Gi'eenwich, and I say I should like t« go 
there." 

" Why should not we three hachelors," the major here broke out, gal- 
lantly, aad to his nephew's special aurprise, " heg these ladies to honor 
us with their company at Greenwich ? la Lady Clavering to go on for- 
ever being hospitable to us, and may we make no return '/ Speak for 
yoursejves young rnen — eh, begad ! Here is my nephew, with his pock- 
ets full of money — his pockets fuD, begad ! and Mr. Henry Fokor, who 
as I have heard say is pretty well to do in the world, how is your lovely 
cousin, Lady Ann, Mr. Foker ? — here are these two young ones — and 
they allow an old fellow like me to speak. Lady Clavering will you do 
me the favor to be my gitest ? and Miss Blauohe shall he Arthur's, if she 
will be so good." 

"O delightful," cried Blanche, 

" I like a bit of fun, too," said Lady Clavering ; " and we will take 
BOHio day when Sir Francis — " 

" When Sir Francis dines out — yes mamma," the daughter said, "it 
will he charming." 

And a charming day it was. The dinner was ordered at Greenwich, 
and Foker, though he did not invite Miss Amory, had some deUcious 
opportunities of conversation with her during the repast, and afterward 
on the balcony of their room at the hotel, and again during the drive 
home in her ladyship's barouche. Pen came down with his uncle, in 
Sir Hugh Trampington's brougham, which the major borrowed for the 



" I am an old soldier, begad," he said, " and I learned in early life to 
make myself comfortable." 

And, being an old soldier, he allowed the two young men to pay for 
the dinner between them, and all the way home in the brougham he 
rallied Pen about Miss Amory's evident partiality for him : praised 
her good looks, spirits, and wit : and again told Pen in the strict- 
est confidence, that she would be a devilish deal richer than people 
thought. 
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CHAPTER III. 



I HOVEL INCIDENT. 



r-M 




OME account has been given in 
a foimer part of this story, how 
Mr Pen, dunng his residence at 
liome, after his defeat at Ox- 
bridge, had occupied himself 
with vaiioHS literary comjio'^i- 
tions, and among other works, 
had wntten tho greater part of 
a novel This hook, ivntteii 
under the influence of hia youth- 
ful embarrabsmonts, amatoiy and 
pecuniary, was of a very fierce, 
frloomy and passionate sort — the 
Byroaic despair, the Wertheriau 
despondency, the mocking bitter- 
ness of Mephistopheles of Faust, 
_^-^ were all reproduced and develop- 
^^^B ^^ ^^^ ed in the character of the hero ; 

^SiL" •- ' ~ ' for our youth had just been learn- 

ing the German language, and 
imitated, as almost all clever lada do, his favorite poets and writers. 
Passages in the volumes once so loved, and now read so seldom, still bear 
the mark of the pencil with which he noted them in those days. 
Tears fell upon the leaf of the book, perhaps, or blistered the pages of his 
manuscript as the passionate young man dashed his thoughts down. If 
he took up the books afterward, he had no ability or wish to sprinkle the 
leaves with that early dew of former times: his pencil was no longer 
eager to score its marks of approval : but as he looked over the pages of 
his manuscript, he remembered what had been the overflowing feelings 
which had caused him to blot it, and the pain which had inspired the 
line. If the secret history of books could be written, and the author's 
private thoughts and meanings noted down alongside of his story, how 
many insipid volumes would become interesting, and dull tales excite 
the reader ! Many a bitter smile passed over Pen's face as he read his 
novel, and recalled the time and feelings which gave it birth. How 
pompous some of the grand passages appeared ; and how weak others 
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were in which lie thought he had expressed his fall heart ! This page 
was imitated from a then, favorite author, as he could now clearly see 
and confess, though he had helieved himself to he writing originally theu. 
As he mused over certain lines he recollected the place and hour where 
he wrote them ; the ghost of the dead feeling came back as he mused, 
and he blushed to review the faint image. And what meant those blots 
on the page ? As you come in the desert to a. ground where camels' 
hoofs are marked in the clay, and traces of withered herbage are yet 
visible, you know that water was there once ; so the place in Pen's 
mind was no longer green, and the fons lacrymarum was dried up. 

He used this simile one morning to Warrington, as the latter sate 
over his pipe and book, and Pen, with much gesticulation, according to 
his wont when excited, and with a bitter laugh, thumped his manu- 
script down on the table, making the tea-things rattle, and the blue 
milk dance in the jug. On the previous night he had taken the manu 
script out of a long neglected chest, containing old shooting jackets, old 
Oxbridge scribbling books, his old surplice, and battered cap and gown, 
and other memorials of youth, school, and home. He read in the volume 
in bed until he fell asleep, for the commencement of the tale was some- 
what dull, and he had come homo tired from a London evening party. 

"By Jove I" said Pen, thumping down his papers, "when I think 
that these were written but very few years ago, I am ashamed of my 
memory. I wrote this when I believed myself to be eternally in love 
with that little coquette. Miss Amory. I used to carry down verses to 
her, and put them into the hollow of a tree, and dedicate them 
' Amori.' " 

" That was a sweet httle play npon words," Warrington remarked, 
witha puff "Amory — Araori. It showed profound scholarship. Let 
us hear a bit of the rubbish." And he stretched over from his easy 
chair, and caught hold of Pen's manuscript with the fire-tongs, which he 
was just using in order to put a coal into his pipe. Thus, in possession 
of the volume, he began to read out from the " Leaves from the Life-book 
of Walter Lorraine." 

"'False as thou art beautiful! heartless as thou art fair! mockery of 
Passion !' Walter cried, addressing Leonora ; ' what evil spirit hath sent 
thee to torture me so ? O Leonora * * * ' " 

" Cut that part," cried out Pen, making a dash at the book, which, 
however, his comrade would not release. " Well! don't read it out, at 
any rate. That's about my other flame, my first — Lady Mirabel that 
is now. I saw her last night at Lady Whiston's. She asked me to 
a party at her house, and said that, as old fiiends, we ought to meet 
oftener. She has been seeing me any time these two years in town, 
and never thought of inviting me before ; but seeing Wenham talking 
to me, and Monsieur Dubois, the French literary man. who had a dozen 
orders on, and might have passed for a Marshal of France, she conde- 
scended to invite me. The Claverings are to be there on the same 
evening. Won't it be exciting to meet one's two flames at the same 
table ?" 
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" Two flames I — two heaps of liura.t-o«t cinders," Warrington said, 
" Are both the beauties in this book ?" 

" Both or something like them," Pen said. " Leonora, who marries 
the duke, la the Fotheringay. I drew the duke from Magnus Char- 
ters, with whom I was at Oxbridge ; it's a little like him ; and Miss 
Amory is Neajra. By gad, Warrington, I did love that first woman ! 
1 thought of her as I walked home from Lady Whiston's in the moon- 
light ; and the whole early scenes came back to me as if they had been 
yesterday. And when I got home I pulled out the story which I wrote 
about her and the other three years ago : do you know, outrageous as it 
is, it has some good stuff in it, and if Bungay won't publish it, I think 
Bacon will," 

" That's the way of poets," said Warrington. " They fall in love, 
jilt, or are jilted ; they suffef, and they cry out that they suffer move 
than any other mortals : and when they have experienced feelings 
enough, they note them down in a book, and take the book to market. All 
poets are humbugs, all literary men are humbugs ; directly a man begins 
to sell his feeling for money he's a humbug. If a poet gets a paia in his 
side from too good a dinner, he bellows Ai, Ai, louder than Prometheus." 

" I suppose a poet has greater sensibility than another man," said 
Pen, with some spirit. " That is what makes him a poet, I suppose 
that he sees and feels more keenly : it is that which makes him speak 
of what h,'' feels and sees. You speak eagerly enough in your leading 
articles when you espy a false argument in an opponent, or detect a 
quack ia the House. Paley, who does not care ibr any thing else in 
the world, will talk for an hour about a question of law. Give another 
the privilege which you take yourself, and the free use of his faculty, 
and let him be what nature has made him. Why should not a man 
seU his sentimental thoughts as well as you your political ideas, or 
Paley his legal knowledge ? Each alike is a matter of experience and 
practice. It is not money which causes you to perceive a fallacy, or 
Paley to argue a point ; but a natural or acquired aptitude for that 
kind of truth : and a poet sets down his thoughts and experiences upon, 
paper as a painter does a landscape or a face upon canvas, to the best 
of his ability, and according to his particular gift. If ever I think I 
have the stuff in me to write an epic, by Jove, I will try. If I only 
feel that I am good enough to crack a joke or tell a story, I will do that." 

" Not a bad speech, young one," Warrington said, " but that does not 
prevent all poets from being humbugs," 

" What — Homer, jEschylus, Shakspeare, and all?" 

"Their names are not to be breathed in the same sentence with you 
pigmies," Mr. Warrington said ; " there are men and pien, sir." 

" Well, Shakspeare was a man who wrote for money, just as you and 
I do," Pen answered, at which Warrington confounded his impudence, 
and resumed his pipe and his manuscript. 

There was not the slightest doubt then that this document contained 
a, great deal of Pen's personal experiences, and that " Leaves from the 
Life-book of Walter Lorraine" would never have been written but for 
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Arthur Peudennis's own. private griefs, passions, aad follies. As we have 
become acquainted vrith these in the first volume of his biography, it will 
not be necessary to make large extracts from the novel of " Walter Lor- 
raine," in which the young gentleman had depicted such of them oa he 
thought were likely to interest the reader, or were suitable for the pur- 
poses of his story. 

Now, though he had kept it in his box for nearly half of the period 
during which, according to the Horatian maxim, a work of art ought to 
lie ripening (a maxim, the truth of which may, by the way, be questioned 
altogether), Mr. Pen. had not buried his novel for this time, in order 
that the work might improve, but because he did not know where else 
to bestow it, or had no particular desire to see it. A man who thinka 
of putting away a composition for ten years before he shall give it to the 
world, or exercise his own maturer judgment upon it, had best be very 
sure of the original strength and durability of the work ; otherwise, on 
withdrawing it from its crvpt, he may find that, like small wine, it has 
lost what flavor it once had, and is only tasteless when opened. There 
are works of all tastes and smacks, the small and the strong, those that 
improve by an-e and those that won't bearkeepino- at ill but ire pleaa- 
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Pen s book down, yawnmg portentDusiy, I can t road any moie of 
that balderdash now," he said ; " but it seems to me there is some good 
stuff in it. Pen, my boy. There's a certain greenness and freshness in 
it which I hke, somehow. The bloom disappears off the face of poetry 
after j-ou begin to shave. You can't get up that naturalness and artless 
rosy tmt in after days. Your cheeks are pale, and have got faded by 
exposure to evening parties, and you are obliged to take curling-irons, 
and macassar, and the deuce knows what to your whiskers; they curl 
ambrosially, and you are very grand and genteel, and so forth ; but, ah ' 
Pen, the spring time was the best." 

" What the deuce have my whiskers to do with the subject in hand ?" 
Pen said (who, perhaps, may have been nettled by Warrington's allusion 
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to those ornaments, which, to say the truth, the young man coaxed, and 
curled, and oiled, and putfumed, and petted, in rather an absurd manner). 
" Do you think we can do any thing with ' Walter Lorraine V Sh^I 
we take him to the publishers, or make an auto-da-fe of him V 

" I don't sea what is the good of incremation," Warrington said, 
" though I have a great mind to put him into the fire, to punish your 
atrocious humbug and hypocrisy. Shall I burn him indeed ? You 
have much too great a value for him to hurt a hair of his head." 

" Have I '{ Here goes," said Pen, and " Waiter Lorraine" went off 
the table, and was flung on to the coals. But the fire having dono its 




duty of boiling the young man's breakfast-kettle, had given up work for 
the day, and had gone out, aa Pen knew very well ; and Warrington, 
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witli a scornful smile, once more took up the manuscript with the tongs 
from out of the harmless cinders. 

" O, Pen, what a humbug you are 1" Warrington said ; " aud, what ia 
worst of all, sir, a clumsy humbug. I saw you look to see that the fire 
was out before you sent ' Walter Lorraine' behind the bars. No, we 
woa't bura him : we will carry him to the Egyptians, and. sell him. 
We will exchange him away for money, yea, for silver and gold, and for 
beef and for liquors, and for tobacco and for raiment. This youth will 
fetch some price in the market; for he is a comely lad, though not 
over strong ; hut we will fatten him up, and give him the bath, and curl 
his hair, and we will sell him for a hundred piastres to Bacon or to 
Bungay. The rubbish is salable enough, sir ; and my advice to you is 
this : the next time you go home for a holiday, take ' Walter Lorrajne' 
in your carpet-bag — give him a more modem air, prune away, though 
sparingly, some of tho green passages, and add a little comedy, and 
cheerfulness, and satire, and that sort of thing, and then we'll talte him 
to market, and sell him. The hook is not a wonder of wonders, but it 
will do very well." 

"Do you think so, Warrington?" said Pen, delighted; for this was 
great praise from his cynical friend. 

" You silly young fool ! I think it's uncommonly clever," Warring- 
ton said ia a kind voice, " So do you, sir." And with the manuscript 
which he held in his hand he playfully striick Pea on the cheek. That 
part of Pea's couatenance turned as red as it had ever done in tho earliest 
days of his blushes : he grasped the other's hand and said, "Thank. you, 
Warrington," with all his might : and then he retired to his own room 
with his hook, and passed the greater part of the day upon his bed 
re-reading it : and ho did as Warrington had advised, and altered not a 
little, and added a great deal, until at length he had fashioned " Walter 
Lorraine" pretty much into the shape in which, as the respected novel- 
leader knows, it subsequently appeared. 

While he was at work upon this performance, the good-natured 
Warrington artfully inspired the two gentlemen who "road" for Messrs. 
Bacon and Bungay with the greatest curiosity regarding, " Walter Lor- 
raine," and pointed out the peculiar merits of its distinguished author. It 
was at the period when the novel, called"TheFa5hionable,"was in vogue 
among us ; and Warrington did not fail to point out, as before, how Pen 
was a man of the very first fashion himself, and received at the houses 
of some of the greatest personages in the land. The simple and kind- 
hearted Percy Popjoy was brought to beat upon Mrs. Bungay, whom 
he informed that his friend Pendennis was ccoupied upon a work of 
the most exciting nature ; a work that the whole town would run after, 
full of wit, genius, satire, pathos, and every conceivable good quality. 
We have said before, that Bungay knew no more about novels than he 
did about Hebrew or Algebra, and neither read nor imderstood any of the 
books which he pubUshed and paid for ; but he took his opinions from 
his professional adTisers and from Mrs. B., and, evidently with a view to a 
commercial transaction, asked Pendennis aud Warrington to dinner again. 
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shooting jacket w»a as shatteied at the elbows as usual and the chair 
which Bacon, was requested to take on entenng, broke down with the 
publisher. Wanington bur~t out laughing, said that Bacon had got 
the game chair and bawled out to Pen to fetch a sound one from his 
bedroom. And seeing the publisher looking round the dingy room 
with an air of profound pity and wondei, asked him whether he didn't 
think the apartments were elegant, and if ha would Jilce, for Mrs Bacon's 
drawing-room, any of the articles of furniture? Mr. Waning ton' a 
character as a humorist, was known to Mr, Bacon : " I never can. make 
that chap out," the pubUsher was heard to say, "or fell whether he ia 
in earnest or only chaffing." 

It is very possible that Mr. Bacon would have set the two gentlemen 
down as impostors altogether, but that there chanced to be on the 
breakfast-tablo certain cards of invitatiou which the post of the morning 
had brought in for Pen, and which happened to come from some 
very exalted personages of the heau-monde, into which our young man 
had his introduction. Looking down upon these, Bacon saw that 
the Marchioness of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur Pendeanis 
upon a givea day, and that another lady of distinction proposed to have 
dancing at her house upon a certain future evening. Warrington saw 
the admiring publisher eying. these documents. "Ah," said he, with 
an air of simplicity, " Pendennis is one of the most affable young men I 
ever knew, Mr. Bacon. Here is a young fellow that dines with all the 
great men in London, and yet he'll take his mutton-chop with you and 
me quite contentedly. There's nothiug like the affability of the old 
English gentleman." 

" O, no, nothing," said Mr, Bacon, 

" And you wonder why he should go on living up three pan of stairs 
with me, don't you, now ? Well, it is a queer taste. But we are lond 
of each other ; and as I can't afford to Uve in a grand house he comes 
and stays in these rickety old chambers with me. He's a man that 
can afford to live any where," 

" I fancy it don't cost him much here," thought Mr. Bacon , and the 
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object of these praises presently t d tl om from his adjacent 
sleeping apartment. 

Then Mr. Bacon began to sp ak uj tl bject of hb visit ; said 
he heard that Mr. Pendennis had a n a u p novel ; professed him- 
self anxious to have a sight of hat k a d had no douht that they 
could come to terms respecting t What uld ba his price for it^ 
would he give Bacon the refusal of it ' he would find our house a liberal 
house, and so f T d h d P as d ff nee, 

and said that was d w B g e no 

definit* answe Th p h h h ague 

offers, that Pen hen nEddwp b d that 

his fortune wa m h d 

I shall not m n wh was th h M A thur 

Pendennis fma y d firs d T^ liter 

Lorraine," ieshyg ryp hdp beas 
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whereof there is already a sufficiency. Let no young people be misled and 
rush fataUy into romance-writing : for one hook which succeeds let them 
remember the many that fail, I do not say deservedly or otherwise, and 
wholesomely abstain : or if they venture, at least let then do so at tbeit 
own peril. As for those who have already written novels, this warmng 
is not addressed, of course, to them. Let them take their wares to 
market ; let them apply to Bacon and Bungay, and all the publishers in 
the K.OW, or the metropolis, and may they be happy in their ventures. 
This world is so wide, and the tastes of mankind happily so various, that 
there is always a chance for every man, and he may win the prize by his 
genius or by his good fortune. But what is the chance of success or 
failure ; of obtaining popularity, or of holding i^ when achieved ? One 
man goes over the ice, which bears him, and a score who follow flounder 
in. In fine, Mr. Pendennia's was an exceptional case, and applies to 
himself only : and I assort solemnly, and will to the last maintain, that 
it is one thing to write a novel, and another to get money for it. 

By merit, then, or good fortune, or the skillful playing off of Bungay 
gainst Bacon which Warrington performed (and which an amateur 
novelist is quite welcome to try upon any two publishers in the trade), 
Pen's novel was actually sold for a certain sum of money to one of the 
two eminent patrons of letters whom we have introduced to our readers. 
The sum was so considerable that Pen thought of opening an account at 
a banker's, or of keeping a cab and horse, or of descending into the first 
floor of Lamb-conrt into newly furnished apartments, or of migrating to 
the fashionable end of the town. 

Major Pendennis advised the latter move strongly ; he opened his 
eyes with wonder when he heard of the good luck that had befallen 
Pen ; and which the latter, as soon as it occurred, hastened eagerly to 
communicate to his uncle. The major was almost angry that Pen 
should have earned so much money. " Who the doose reads this kind 
of thing V he thought to himself, when he heard of the bargain which 
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Pen had made. " / never read your novels and rubbish. Except Paul 
de Konk, who certainly maltes me laugh, I don't think I've looked into 
a hook of the sort these thirty years. 'Gad '. Pen's a lucky fellow. I 
Bhould think he might write one of these in a month now — say a month 
— that's twelve in a year. Dammy, he may go on spinning this non- 
sense for the next four or five years, and make a fortune. In the mean 
time, I should wish him to live properly, take respectable apartments, 
and keep a hrougham." And on this simple calculation it was that the 
major counseled Pen. 

Arthur, laughing, told Warrington what his uncle's advice had been ; 
but he luckily had a much more reasonable counselor than the old 
gentleman, in the person of his friend, and in his own conscience, which 
said to him, " Be grateful for this piece of good fortune ; don't plunge 
into any extravagancies. Pay back Laura !" And he wrote a letter to 
her, in which he told her his thanks and his regard ; and inclosed to 
her such an installment of his debt as nearly wiped it off. The widow 
and Laura herself might well be affected by the lettor. It was written 
with genuine tenderness and modesty ; and old Dr. Portman, when ho 
read a passage in the letter, in which Pen, with an honest heart full of 
gratitude, humbly thanked Heaven for his present prosperity, and for 
sending him such dear arid kind friends to support hira in his ill-lbrtune, 
— when Doctor Portman read this portion of the letter, his voice faltored, 
iind his eyes twinltled behind his spectacles. And when he had quite 
finished reading the same, and had taken his glasses off his nose, and 
had folded up the paper and given it back to the widow, I am constrained 
to say, that after holding Mrs. Pendennia's hand for a minute, the 
doctor drew that lady toward him and fairly kissed her : at which 
'}!ilute, of course, Helen burst out crying on tie doctor's shoulder, for 
her heart was too full to give any other reply : and the doctor, blushing 
a great deal after his feat, led the lady, with a bow, to the sofa, oa 
which ho seated himself by her ; and he mumbled out, in a low voice, 
some words of a Great Poet whom he loved very much, and who de- 
scribes how in the days of his prosperity he had made " the widow's 
heart to sing for joy." 

" The letter does the boy very great honor, very great honor, my 
dear," he said, patting it as it lay on Helen's knee — "and I think we 
have all reason to be thankful for it — very thankful. I need not tell 
you in what quarter, my dear, for you are a sainted woman : yes, Laura, 
my love, your mother is a sainted woman. And Mrs. Pendennis, 
ma'am I shall order a copy of the hook for myself, and another at the 
B 1 1 b 
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not say much about tho book, but Helen pronounced tbat t is a 1 aj [ y 
mixture of Sliakspeare, and Byron, and Walter ^cott a 1 vas qu to 
certain that her son was the greatest genius, as ho was the be t son i 
the world. 

Did Laura not think about the book and the author al houfl si » 
said so little 1 At least she thought about Arthur Pe de s K. d as 
hia tone was, it vexed her. She did not like his eagern ss to repay 
that money. She would rather that her brother 1 ad take her o- tt aa 
she intended it ; and was pained that there should bo n ney ci ula 
tions between them. His letters from London, w ttei vith tl e goo I 
natured wish to amuse his mother, were full of deso pt ons of the 
famous people and the entertainments, and magn hcence of tl e great 
city. Every body was flattering him and spoiling h n she vas sure 
Was he not looking to some great marriage, with thtt c nn ng uncle 
foraMeutoi-(betweenwhomandLaura there was alvajs 11 ant pi by) 
that inveterate 'worldling, whose whole thoughts were bent upo pleas 
ure, and rank, and fortune 1 He never alluded to — to o d t n es w hen 
ho spoke of her. He had forgotten them and her, perhaps . had he not 
forgotten other things and people 1 

These thoughts may have passed in Mias Laura's mind, though she 
did not, she could not, confide them to Helen. She had ono more 
secret, too, from that lady, which she could not divulge, perhaps, 
because she knew how the widow would have rejoiced to know it. This 
tegatded an event which had occurred during that visit to Lady Rock- 
minster, which Laura had paid in the last Christmas holidays ; when 
Pen was at home -with his mother, and when Mr. Pynsent, supposed to 
be BO cold and so ambitious, had formally oflered his hand to Miss Bell. 
No one except herself and her admirer knew of this proposal : or that 
Pynsent had been rejected by her, and probably the reasons she gave to 
the mortified young man himself, were not those which actuated her 
refusal, or those which she chose to acknowledge to herself. " I never," 
site told Pynsent, " can accept such an offer as that which you make me, 
which you own is unknown to your family, as I am sure it would be un- 
welcome to them. The difierenoe of rank between us is too groat. You 
are very kind to me here — too good and kind, dear Mr. Pynsent — but I 
am little better than a dependent." 

" A dependent ! who ever so thought of you ? You are the equal of 
all the world," Pynsent broke out. 

"I am a dependent at home, too," Laura said, sweetly, "and indeed 
I would not be otherwise. Left early a poor orphan, I have found tho 
kindest and tenderesl of mothers, and I have vowed never to leave her 
—never. Pray do not speak of this again — here, under your relative's 
roof, orelsewhere. It is impossible." 

"If Lady Hockminster asks you herself, will you listen to her?" 
Pynsent cried, eagerly. 

" No," Laura said. " I beg you never to speak of this any more. I 
must go away if you lio ;" and with this she leit him. 

Pynsent never asked for Lady Rockminster's intercession ; he knew 
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how vain it was tu look for that : and he nevdr spoke ag'oia on that 
subject to Laura or to any person. 

When at length the famous novel appeared, it not only met with 
applause from more impartial critics than Mrs Pendenius, but, luokilj 
for Pen, it suited the taste of tlie public, and obtained a quick and con 
siderable popularity, Before two montbs were oiei, Pen had the satis- 
faction and surprise of seeing the second editioa of " Walter Lorraine, 
advertised in the newspapers ; and enjoyed the pleasure of reading and 
sending home the critiques of various literary journals and reviewers 
upon hia book. Their censure did not much affect him ; for the good- 
natured young man was disposed to accept with considerable humility 
the dispraise of others. Nor did their praise elate him overmuch ; for, 
like most honest persons, he had hia own opinion about his own per- 
formance, and wiien a critic praised him in the wrong place, he was hurt 
rather than pleased by the compliment. But if a review of his work 
was very laudatory, it was a great pleasure to him to send it home to his 
mother at Fairoaks, and to think af the joy which it would give there. 
There are some natures, and perhaps, as wo have said, Pendcnnis'a was 
ffos, which are improved and softened by prosperity and kindness, as 
there are men of other dispositions, who become arrogant and graceless 
under good fortune. Happy he who can endure one or the other with 
modesty and good-humor ! Lucky he who has been educated to bear 
bis fate, whatsoever it may be, by an early example of uprightness, and 
a childish training in honor ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AI-SATIA. 



BED up, like a bailiff or 
a shabby attorney, about 
the purheus of the Inns of 
Court, Sheplierd's Inn is al- 
ways to be found in the olose 
neighborhood of LincolnV 
Inn-Fields, and the Temple 
feomewheio behind the black 
gables and smutty chimney- 
stacks of Wyeh street, Ho- 
lywell street. Chancery lane, 
the quadrangle lies, hidden 
from tha outer world , and 
it IB approa:,hed by curi- 
ous passages and ambiguous 
smoky allejs on which the 
sun his ioigottea to siaae 
Slop sellers, brandj ball and 
hard bake venders, purvey- 
ors of th.o%trical prints for 
youth, deoleis in dmgy ftir- 
mture, and bedding suggestive of any thing but sleep, line the narrow 
walla and dark casements with their wires The doors are many- 
belled and crowds of dirty children form endless groups about the steps, 
or around the shell-fish dealers' trays in these courts, whereof the damp 
pavements resound with pattens, and are drabbled with a never-failing 
mud. Ballad-singers oome and chant here, in deadly, guttural tones, 
satirical songs against the Whig administration, gainst the bishops and 
dignified clergy, against the German relatives of an august royal family ; 
Punch sets up his theater, sure of an audience, and occasionally of a 
halfpenny irom the swarming occupants of the houses : women scream 
after their children for loiteriag in the gutter, or, worse stiU, against the 
husband who comes reeling from the gin-shop. There is a ceaseless din 
and life in these courts, out of which you pass into the tranquil, old- 
fashioned quadrangle of Shepherd's Inn. In a mangy little grass-plat 
in the center rises up the statue of Shepherd, defended by iron railings 
from the assaults of boys. The hall of the Inn, on which tlie founder's 
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arms are painted, occupies one side of the square, the tall and ancient 
chambera are carried round other two sides, and over the central arch- 
way, which leads into Oldcastlc-street, and so into the great London 
thoroughiare. 

The Inn may have been occupied by lawyers once ; but the laiiy have 
long since been admitted into its precincts, and I do not know tkat aiiy 
of the principal legal firms have their chambers here. The offices of 
the Polwheedle and Trcdyddlum Copper Mines occupy one set of the 
ground-floor chambers ; the Registry of Patent Inventions and Union 
of Genius and Capital Company, another — the only gentleman whose 
name figures here and in the " Law List," is Mr. Campion, who wears 
mustaches, and who comes in his cab twice or thrice in a, week ; and 
whose West End offices are in Curzon-street, Mayfair, where Mrs. 
Campion entertains the nobility and gentry to whom her husband lends 
money. There, and on his glazed cards, he is Mr, Somerset Campion ; 
here he is Campion and Co. ; and the same tuft which ornaments his 
chin, sprouts from the under Up of the rest of the firm. It is splendid 
tfl see his cab-horse harness blazing with heraldic bearings, as the 
vehicle stops at the door leading to his chambers. The horse flings 
froth ofl'his nostrils as he chafes and tosses under the shining bit. The 
reins and the breeches of the groom are glittering white — the luster of 
that ec[uipage makes a sunshine in that shady place. 

Our old friend. Captain Costigan, has examined Campion's cab and 
horse many an afternoon, as he trailed about the court in his carpet 
sh{)pers and dressing-gown, with his old hat cocked over his eye. He 
suns himself there after his breakfast when the day is suitable ; and 
goes and pays a visit to tbe porter's lodge, where he pats the heads of 
the children, and talks to Mrs. Bolton aTiout the thayatres and me 
daughter Leedy Mirabel. Mrs. Bolton was herself in the profession 
once, and danced at the Wells in early days as the thirteenth of Mr. 
Serle's forty pupils. 

Costigan lives in the third floor at No. 4, in the rooms which were 
Mr. Podmore's, and whose name is still on the door (somebody else's 
name, by the way, is on almost all the doors in Shepherd's Inn). When 
Charley Podmore (the pleasing tenor singer. T.E.D.L., and at the 
Back-Kitchen Concert Rooms), married, and went to live at Lambeth, 
he ceded his chambers to Mr. Bows and Captain Costigan, who occupy 
them in common now, and you may often hear the tones of Mr. Bows's 
piano of fine days when the windows are open, and when he is practicing 
for amusement, or for the instruction of a theatrical pupil, of whom he 
has one or two, Fanny Bolton is one, the porteress's daughter, who 
has heard tell of her mother's theatrical glories, which she longs to 
emulate. She has a gwd voice and a pretty face and figure for the 
stage ; and she prepares the rfoms and makes the beds and breakfasts 
for Messrs. Costigan and Bows, in return for which the latter instructs 
her in musie and singing. But for hU unfortunate propensity to liquor 
(and in that excess she supposes tha, ;a men of fashion indulge), she 
thinks the captain the finest gentleman in the world, and b 
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s of all his stories ; and slie is very fond of Mr. Bows, too, 
and very grateful to him ; and this shy, queer old gentleman has a 
fatherly fondness for her, too, ibr in truth his heart is full of kindness, 
and he is never easy unless he loves somehody 
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to discharge her dulies gravely, upon her marriage with Sir Charles, she 
settled a Httle pension upon her father, who occasionally was admitted 
to the table of Jus daughter and son-in-law. At first poor Cos's behavior 
" in the height of poloit societee," as he denominated Lady Mirabel's 
drawing-room table, was harmless, if it was absurd. As he clothed his 
person in his best attire, so he selected the longest and richest words in 
his vocabulary to deck his conversatioii, and adopted a solemnity of de- 
meanor which struck with astonishment all those persons in whose com- 
pany be happened to be. " Was your Leedyship in the Pork to-deo 1" 
he would demand of his daughter. " I looked for your equipage in veen : 
— the poor old man was not gratified by the soight of his daughter's 
choriot. Sir Chorlus, I saw your neem at the Levee ; many's the Levee 
at the Castle at Dublin that poor old Jack Costigan has attended in hi& 
time. Did the Juke look pretty well ? Bedad, I'll call at Apsley 
House and lave me cyard upon 'um. I thank ye James a little dthrop 
more champeane." Indeed, he was magnificent 1 1 his courtesy to all 
and addressed his observations not oaly to the master and the guests 
but to the domestics who waited at the table ail who had some djfti 
CHlty in maintaining their professional gravity whilp they waited on 
Captain Costigan. 

On the first two or three visits to his son-iii law Costigiu tnaintamed 
a strict sobriety, content to make up for his lost time when he got to the 
Back-Kitchen, where he bragged about his son in law s dart and bur 
gundee, until his own utterance began to fail him over his sixth tumbler 
of whiskey-punch. But with familiarity his caution vanished and poor 
Cos lamentably disgraced himself at Sir Charles Mirabel a table, by 
premature inebriation. A carriage was called for him : the hospitable 
door was shut upon him. Often and sadly did he speak to his friends 
at the Kitchen of his resemblance to King Lear in the plee — of his 
having a thankless ehoild, bedad — of his being a pore worn-out, lonely 
old man, dthriven to dthrinking by ingratitude, and seeking to dthrown 
his sorrows in punch. 

It is painful to be obliged to record the weaknesses of fathers, but it 
must be futtbermoie told of Costigan, that when bis credit was ex- 
hausted and hia money gone, he would not iinfrequently beg money from 
his daughter, and make statements to her not altogether consistent with 
strict truth. On one day a bailiff was about to lead him to prison, ho 
wrote, " unless the — to you insignificant — sura of three pound five can 
be forthcoming to liberate a poor man's gray hairs from jail." And 
the good-natured Lady Mirabel dispatched the money necessary for her 
father's liberation, with a caurion to him to be more economical for the 
future. On a second occasion the captain met with a frightful accident, 
and broke a plate-glass window in the Strand, for which the proprietor 
of the shop held him liable. The money was forthcoming on this time 
too, to repair her papa's disaster, and was carried down by Lady Mira- 
bel's servant to the slip-shod messenger and aid-de-camp of the captain, 
who brought the letter announcing his mishap. If the servant had fol- 
lowed the captain's aid-de-camp who carried the remittance, he would 
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have seen that gentleman, a person of Costigan's country too (for have 
we not said, that however poor an Irish gentloman is, he always has a 
poorer Irish gentleman to mn on his errands and transact his pecuniary 
affairs 1) call a cab from the nearest stand, and rattle down to the Kos- 
eius'a Head, Harlequin-yard. Drury-lane, where the captain -was indeed 
in pawn, and for several glasses coataining rum and water, or other 
spirituous refv^hment, of which he and his staff had partaken. On a 
third melancholy occasion he wrote that he was attacked hy illness, and 
wanted money to pay the physician whom he was compelled to call in ; 
and this time Lady Mirahel, alarmed about her father's safety, and per- 
haps reproaching herself that she had of late lost sight of her father, 
called for her carriage and drove to Shepherd's Inn, at the gate of which 
she alighted, whence she found the way to her father's chambers, " No. 
4, third floor, name of Podmore over the door," the porteress said, with 
many courtesies, poiuting toward the door of the house into which the 
afiectionate daughter entered, and mounted the dingy stair. Alas ! the 
door, surmounted hy the name of Podmore, was opened to her by poor 
Cos in his shirt-sleeves, and prepared with the gridiron to receive the 
mutton-chops, which Mrs. Boltou had gone to purchase. 

Also, it was not pleasant for Sir Charles Mirabel to have letters con- 
stantly addressed to him at Brookes's, with the information that Cap- 
tain Costigan was in the hall waiting for an answer ; or when he 
went to play his rubber at the Travelers', to be obliged to shoot out of 
his brougham and run up the steps rapidly, lest his father-in-law should 
seize upon him ; and to think that while he read his paper or played 
his whist, the captain was walking on the opposite side of Pall Mall, 
with that dreadful cocked hat, and the eye beneath it fixed steadily 
upon the windows of the club. Sir Charles was a weak man ; he was 
old, and had many infirmities : he cried about his father-in-law to his 
wife, whom he adored with senile infatuation : he said he must go 
abroad — he mtist go and live in the country — he should die, or have 
another fit if he saw that man again — he knew he should. And it was 
only by paying a second visit to Captain Coatigan, and representing to 
him, that if he plagued Sir Charles by letters, or addressed him in the 
street, or made any further applications for loans, his allowance would 
bo withdrawn altogether ; that Lady Mirabe! was enabled to keep her 
papa in order, and to restore tranquillity to her husband. And on 
occasion of this visit, she sternly rebuked Bows for not keeping a better 
■watch over the captain ; desired that he should not be allowed to drink in 
that shameful way ; and that the people at the horrid taverns which be 
frequented should be told, upon no account to give him credit. " Papa's 
conduct is bringing me to the grave," she said (though she looked per- 
fectly healthy). " and you, as au old man, Mr. Bows, and one that pre- 
tended to have a regard for us, ought to be ashamed of abetting him in. 
it." These were the thanks which honest Bows got for his friendship 
and his life's devotion. And I do not suppose that the old philosopher 
was much worse off than many other men. or had greater reason to 
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Ou the second floor of the next house to Bows's, in Shepherd's Inn, 
at No. 3, hve two other acquaintances of ours. Colonel Altamont, 
agent to the Nawaab of Lucknow, and Captain the Chevalier Edward 
Strong. No name at all is over their door. The captaia does not 
chooae to let all the world know where he lives, and his cards bear the 
address of a Jorrayn-street hotel ; and as for the Embassa(!or Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Indian potentate, he is not an envoy accredited to the 
Courts of St. James's or Leadenh all-street, but is here on a confidential 
mission, quite independent of the East India Company or the Board of 
Control. 

" In fact," as Strong says, "Colonel Altamont's object being finan- 
cial, and to effectuate a sale of some of the principal diamonds and 
rubies of the Lucknow crown, his wish is not to report himself at the 
India House or in Cannoa-tow, hut rather to negotiate with private 
capitalists — ^with whom he has had important transactions both in this 
country and ou the Continent. 

"We have said that these anonymous chambers of Strong's had 
been very comfortably furnished since the arrival of Sir Francis Clavei- 
ing !tt London, and the chevalier might boast with reason to the 
frienda who visited him, that few retired captains were more snugly 
quartered than he, ia his crib in Shepherd's Inn. There were three 
rooms below : the office where Strong transacted his business — what- 
ever that might be — and where still remained the deslt and railings 
of the departed officials who had preceded him, and the chevalier's own 
bedroom and sitting room ; and a private stair led out of the office to 
two upper apartments, the one occupied by Colonel Altamont, and the 
other serving as the kitchen of the establishment, and the bedroom of 
Mr. Grady, the attendant. These rooms were on a level with the 
apartments of our friends Bows and Coatigan next door at No. 4 ; and 
by reaching over the communicating leads, Grady could command tho 
mignonnette-box which bloomed in Bows's window. 

From Grady's kitchen casement often came odors still more fragrant. 
The three old soldiers who formed the garrison of No. 4, were all skill- 
ed in the culinary art. Grady was great at aa Irish stew ; the colonel 
was famous for pillaus and curries ; and as for Strong, he could cook 
any tiling. He made French dishes and Spanish dishes, stews, fric- 
a.^sees, and omelettes, to perfection ; nor was there any man in En- 
gland mote hospitable than he when his purse was full, or his credit was 
good. At those happy periods, he could give a friend, as he said, a good 
dinner, a good glass of wine, and a good song afterward ; and poor Cos 
' n h 1 wi ! nvy h afSn'h dhm'a 
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pany, Arthuv and Warrington, liked it not a little, aiid Pen thought it 
as amusing as the society of the finest gentlemen in the finest houses 
which he had the honor to frequent. There was a history about every 
man of the set ; they seemed all to have had their tides of luck and bad 
fortune. Most of them had wonderful schemes and speculations in their 
pockets, and plenty foe making xapid and extraordinary fortunes. Jack 
Holt had been in Don Cailos's army, when Ned Strong bad fought on 
the other side ; and was now organizing a little scheme for smuggling 
tobacco into London, which must bring thirty thousand a year to any 
man who would advance fifteen hundred, j'uat to bribe the last ofRcer of 
the Excise who held out, and had wind of the scheme. Tom Diver, 
who had been in the Mexican navy, knew of a specie-ship which had 
been sunk in tha first year of the war, with three hundred and eighty 
thousand dollai^ on hoard, and a hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
in bars and doubloons. " Give me eighteen hundred pounds," Tom 
said, " and I'm ofl" to-morrow. I take out four men, and a diving-bell 
■with me ; and I return in ten months to take my seat in parliament, by 
Jove I and to buy bank my family estate." Keightley, the manager of 
the Tredyddlum and Polwheedle Copper Mines (which were as yet under 
water), besides singmg as good a second as any professional man, and 
besides the Tredyddlum Office, had a Smyrna Sponge Company, and a 
little quicksilver operation in view, which would set him straight with 
the world yet. Filby had been every thing : a corporal of dragoons, a 
field-preacher, and missionary-agent for converting the Irish; an actor 
at a Greenwich fair-booth, in front of which his father's attorney found 
him when the old gentleman died and left him that famous property, 
from which he got no rents now, and of which nobody exactly knew the 
situation. Added to these was Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., who liked 
their society, though he did not much add to its amusements by his con- 
vivial powers. But he was made much of by the company now, on 
account of his wealth and position in the world. He told his little story 
and sang his little song or two with great affability ; and he bad had bis 
own history, too, before his accession to good fortune ; and had seen the 
inside of more prisons than one, and written his name on many a stamped 
paper. 

When Altainont first returned from Paris, and after he had commu- 
nicated with Sir Francis Clavering from the hotel at which he had taken 
up his quarters {and which he had reached in a very denuded state, con- 
sidering the wealth of diamonds and rubies with which this honest man 
was intrusted). Strong was sent to him by his patron the baronet ; paid 
his Uttle bill at the inn, and mvited Hm to come and sleep for a nigh; 
or two at the chambers, where he subsequently took up his residence. 
To negotiate with this man was very well, but to have such a person 
settled in his rooms, and to he constantly burdened with such society, 
did not suit the chevalier's taste much : and he grumbled not a little to 
his principal. 

"I wish you would put this bear into somebody else's cage," he said 
to Clavering, " The fellow's no gentleman. I don't like walking with 
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him. He dresses liimself like a, nigger on a holiday. I took him ta 
the play the other night : and, by Jovo, sir, he abused the aetor who was 
doing the part of villain in the play, and swore at him so, that the people 
in the boxes wanted to turn him. out. The after-pieoe was the ' Brigand,' 
where Wallack comes in wounded, you know, and dies. When he 
died, Altamont began to cry like a child, and said it was a d — d shame, 
and cried and swore so, that there was another row, and every body 
laughing. Then I had to take hira away, because he wanted to take his 
coat olTto one fellow who laughed at him ; and bellowed to him to stand 
up like a man. "Who is he ? Where the deuce does ho como from ? 
You had best tell me the whole story. Frank, you must one day. You 
and he have robbed a church together, that's my belief. You had better 
get it off your mind at once, Clavcring, and tell me what this Altamont 
is, and what hold he has over you." 

" Hang him ! I wish he was dead !" was the baronet's only reply ; 
and his countenance beoamo so gloomy, that Strong did not think fit to 
questioa his patron any further at that time ; but resolved, if need were, 
to try and discover for himself what was the secret tie between Altamont 
and Clavering. 
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I I wB^^ B^^^ihHilMMiMiliil I ^ ^ pitched tad long before 

I KjWfcTfflfii BiMW lllM Altamont's a r val 1 ad done 

i^J^MBiPialEwli f Ifflii 3l@^ justice to a cop o ts breakfast of 
W^mSmSMuS^MmiSK^ aHaE^ f ,g|j ^ggg .uticl bro led rishers, 
vhich Mr. Giidy had prepared 
•iecundn/m artem. Good-humor- 
ed and talkative, he preferred 
a >y company rather tban none ; 
a d ho j-b he ba 1 t tb least Ik g for his fellow-lodger, and -would 
not have grieved to hear that the accideat had befallen him which Sir 
Francis Clavering desired so fervently, yet kept on fair terms with him. 
He bad seen Altamont to bed witb great friendliness on the night pre- 
vious, and taken away bis candle for fear of accidents ; and finding a 
spirit-bottle empty, upon which he bad counted for his nocturnal refresh- 
ment, had drunk a glass of water with perfect conteatraeat over his 
pipe, before he turned into his own crib and to sleep. That enjoyment 
never failed him : he had always an easy temper, a faultless digestion, 
and a rosy cheek ; and whether he was going into action the next 
morning or to prison (and both had been his lot), in the camp or the 
Fleet, the worthy captain snored healthfully through the night, and 
woke with a good heart and appetite, for the struggles or difhculties or 
pleaeares of the day. 

The first act of Colonel Altamont was to bellow to Grady for a pint 
of pale ale, the which he first poured into a pewter (lagon, whence he 
transferred it to bis own lips. He put down the tankard empty, drew 
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a. great breath, wiped hia mouth in his dreaaing-gown (the differ- 
ence of the color of his heard from his dyed whiskers had long: struck 
Captain Strong', who had seen too that Ms hair was fair under his black 
wig, but made no remarks upon these eircumstanoea) — the colonel 
drew a great breath, and professed hinaself imraeaaely refreshed by 
his draught. "Nothing like that beer," he remarked, "when the 
coppers are hot. Many a day I've dvuuk a dozen of Bass at Calcutta, 
and — and — " 

"And at Lucltnow, I suppose," Strong said with a laugh. "I got 
the beer for you on purpose : knew you'd want it after l^t night." And 
the colonel began to talk about his adventures of the preceding evening. 

" I can not help myself," the eolone! said, heating his head with his 
big hand. " I'm a madman when I get the liquor on board me ; and 
ain't fit to be trusted with a spirit-bottle. When I once begin I can't 
stop till I've emptied it ; and when I've swallowed it. Lord knows what 
I say or what I don't say. I dined at home here quite quiet. Grady 
gave me just my two tumblers, and I intended to pass the evening at 
the Black and Red as sober as a parson. Why did you leave that con- 
founded sample-bottle of Hollands out of the cupboard, Strong ? Grady 
must go out, too, and leave me the kettle a.hoiling ibr tea. It was of 
no use, I couldn't keep away from it. Washed it all down, sir, by Jingo. 
And it's my belief I had some more, too, afterward at that infernal little 
thieves' den." 

"What, were you there, too?" Strong asked, "and before yon came 
to Grosvenor-plaoo ? That was beginning betimes." 

" Early hours to be drunk and cleared out before nine o'clock, eh 1 
But so it was. Yes, like a great big fool, I must go there ; and found 
the fellows dining, Blackland and young Moss, and two or three more 
of the thieves. If we'd gone lo Houge et Noir, I must have won. But 
we didn't try the black and red. No, hang 'em, they know'd I'd have 
beat 'ern at that — I must have beat 'em — I can't help beating 'em, I 
tell you. . But they was too cunning for me. That rascal Blackland 
got the hones out, and we played hazard on the dining-table. And I 
dropped all the money I had from you in the morning, be hanged to 
my luck. It was that that set me wild, and I suppose I must have 
been very hot about the head, for I went off thinking to get some more 
money from Clavering, I recollect ; and then — and then I don't much 
reBiember what happened till I woke this morning, and heard old Bows, 
at No. 3, playing on his planner." 

Strong mused for a while as he lighted his cigar with a coal. " I 
should like to know how you always draw money fi'om Clavering, 
colonel," he said. 

The colonel burst out with a laugh, " Ha, ha ! he owes it me," he 

" I don't know that that's a reason with Frank for paying," Strong 
answered. "He owes plenty besides you." 

" Well, he gives it me because he is so fond of me," the other said, 
with the same grinning sneer. " He loves me like a brother ; you 
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know he does, captain. No ? — He don't ? — "Well, perhaps he don't ; 
and if you ask me no questions, perhaps I'll tell yoii no lies. Captain 
Strong — put that in your pipe and smoke it, my boy. 

" But I'll give up that confounded brandy-bottle," the colonel contin- 
ued, after a pause. " I must give it up, or it'll be the ruin of me." 

"It makes you say queer things," said the captain, looking Altamont 
hard in the face. " Remember what you said last night at Clavering's 
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h Ulhmj B feflj, Ived to seek an explanation of 
hwdh sehf Cll Altamont, and did not choose 
II h m h 1 mm y No," he said then, "you didn't 
pi y 11 , I I , w nly a trap of mine to see if I could 
make you speak ; but you didn't say a word that any body could cora- 
prehend — you were too far gone for that." 

So much the better, Altamont thought ; and heaved a great sigh, as 
if relieved. Strong remarked the emotion, but took no notice, and the 
other being in a communicative mood, went on speaking. 

" Yes, I own to my faults," continued the colonel. " There is some 
things I can't, do what I will, resist: a bottle of brandy, a box of dice, 
and a beautiful woman. No man of pluck and spirit, no man as was 
worth his salt ever could, as I know of There's hardly p'raps a country 
in the world in which them three ain't got me into trouble." 

" Indeed T" said Strong. 

" Yes, from the age of fifteen, when I ran away from homo, and went 
cabin-boy on board an Indiaraan, till now, when I'm fifty year old, 
pretty nigh, them women have always been my ruin. Why, it was 
one of 'em, and with such black eyes and jewels on her neck, and sat- 
tens and ermine like a duchess, I teU you — it was one of 'em at Paris 
that swept off the best part of the thousand pound as I went off 
Didn't I ever tell you of it ? WeD, I don't mind. At first I was very 
cautious, and having such a lot of money kep it close and lived like a 
gentleman — Colonel Altamont, Meurice's hotel, and that sort of thing — 
never played, except at the public tables, and won more than I lost. 
Well, sir, there was a chap that I saw at the hotel and the Palace 
Koyal too, a regular swell fellow, with white kid gloves and a tuft to 
his chin, Bloundeil-Bloundell his name was, as I made acquaintance 
witK somehow, and he asked me to dinner, and took me to Madame the 
Countess de Foljambe's soirees — such a woman. Strong ! — such an eye '. 
Buch a hand at the planner. Lor bless you, she'd sit down and sing 
to you, and gaze at you, until she warbled your soul out of your body 
a'most. She asked me to go'to hor evening parties every Toosday ; and 
didn't I take opera-boxes and give her dinners at the restaurateurs. 
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that's all ? But I had a run of luck at tke tables, and it was not ia the 
dinners and opera-boxes that poor Clavering's money went. No, bo 
hanged to it, it was swop off in another way. One night, at the coun- 
tess's, there was several of us at supper — Mr. Bloundeil-Bloundell, th* 
Honorable Deuceace, the Marky de la Tour de Force — all tip-top nobs, 
sir, and the height of fashion, wben we had supper, and champagne, you 
may be sure, in plenty, and then some of that confounded brandy. I 
would have it — I would go oa at it — the countess mixed the tumblers 
of punch for me, and we had cards as well as grog after supper, and I 
played and drank until I don't know what I did. I was like I was last 
night. I was taken away and put to bed somehow, and never woke 
until the next day, to a roaring headache, and to see my serrant, who 
said the Honorable Deuceace wanted to see me, and was waiting in the 
sitting-room. ' How are you, colonel V says he, a-coming into my bed- 
room. ' How long did you stay last night after I went away 1 The 
play was getting too high for me, and I'd lost enough to you for one 

" ' To me, says I, how's that, my dear feller ? (for though he was an 
earl's son, we was as familiar as you and me). How's that, my dear 
feller,' says I, and be tells me, that he had borrowed thirty louis of me 
at vingt-et-un, that he gaire me an I.O.U. for it the night before, which 
I put into my pocket-book before he left the room. I takes out my 
card-ease— it was the countess as worked it for me — and there was the 
I.O.U. sure enough, and he paid me thirty louis in gold down upon the 
table at my bed-side. So I said he was a gentleman, and asked him if 
he would like to take any thing, when my servant should get it for him ; 
but the Honorable Deuceace don't drink of a morning, and he went 
away to some business which he said he had. 

" Presently there's another ring at my outer door : and this time it's 
Bloundeil-Bloundell and the marky that cornea in. ' Bong jour, marky,' 
says I. ' Good morning — no headache,' says he. So I said I had one, 
and how I must have been uncommon queer the night afore ; but they 
both declared I didn't show no signs of having had too much, but took 
my Hquor as grave as a judge. 

" ' So,' says the marky, ' Deuceace has been with you ; we met him in 
the Palais Royal as we were coming ftom breakfast. Has he settled 
with you ? Get it while you can : he's a slippery card ; and as he won 
three ponies of Bloundell, I recommend you to get your money while he 
has some.' 

" ' He has paid me,' says I ; ' but I knew no more than the dead that 
he owed me any thing, and don t reniembei a b t about lenJmg him 
thirty louis.' 

The marky and Bloundell looks and "miles at each other it this ; 
and BlonndeU says, 'Colonel jou ^le a Queei feller !No man could 
have supposed, from your manners that ■;ou had tasted any thing 
stronger than tea all night and ) et you for<^t thmifs m tha morning. 
Come, come — tell that to the marmea my fnenA — w» wan t have it »t 
any price," 
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" ' En effet,' says the marky, twiddling hia little lilack c 
the chimney-glass, and making a lunge or two as he used to do at the 
fencing-school, (He was a wonder at the fencing-scliool, and I've seen 
him knock down the image fourteen times running, at Lepage's). ' Let 
us speak of affairs. Colonel, you understand that affairs of honor are 
best settled at onoe ; perhaps it won't be inconvenient to you to arrange 
our little matters of last night.' 

"'What little matters?' says I. 'Do you owe me any money, 
marky V 

" ' Bah !' says he ; " do not let us have any more jesting. I have 
your note of hand for three hundred and forty louis. Let void." says 
he, taking out a paper from his pocket-book. 

" ' And mine for two hundred and ten,' says Bloundeil-Bloundell, aaid 
he pnlls out his bit of paper. 

" I was in Bucb a rago of wonder at this, that I sprang out of bed, 
and wrapped my dressing-gown round me. ' Are you come here to make 
a fool of me ?' says I, ' I don't owe you two hundred, or two thousand, 
or two louis ; and I won't pay you a farthing. Do you suppose you 
can catch me with your notes of hand '! I laugh at 'em and at you ; 
and I believe you to be a couple — ' 

'"A couple of what?' says Mr. Bloundell. 'You, of course, are 
aware that we are a couple of men of honor, Colonel Altamont, and 
not come here to trifle or to listen to abuse from you. Yon will either 
pay us or we will expose you as a cheat, and chastise you as a cheat, 
too,' says Bloundell. 

" ' Oui, parbleu,' says the marky, but I didn't miad him, for I could 
have thrown the little fellow out of the window ; but it was different 
with Bloundell, he was a large man, that weighs three stone more than 
me, and stands six inches higher, and I think he could have done for 



" ' Monsieur will pay, or monsieur will give me the reason why. I 
believe you're little better than a folisson, Colonel Altamont,' — that 
was the phrase he used" — Altamont said with a grin — " and I got 
plenty more of this language from the two fellows, and was in the thick 
of the TOW with them, when another of our party came in. This was 
a friend of mine — a gent I had met at Boulogne, and had taken ta the 
countess's myself. And as he hadn't played at all on the previous 
night, and had actually warned me against Bloundell and the others, I 
told the story to him, and so did the other two. 

" ' I am very sorry,' says he. ' You would go on playing : the count- 
ess entreated you to discontinue. These gentlemen offered repeatedly 
to stop. It was you that insisted on the large stakes, not they.' In 
fact he charged dead against me ; and when the two others went away, 
he told me how the marky would shoot me as sure as my name was — 
was what it is. ' I left the countess crying, too,' said he. ' She hates 
these two men ; she has warned you repeatedly against them,' (which 
she actually bad done, and often told me never to play with them) ' and 
now, colonel, I have left her in hysterics almost, lest there should be 
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any quatrel between you, and that confouniled marky should put a bullet 
through your head. It's my belief,' says my friend, ' that that woman 
IB distractedly in !ove with you.' 

" ' Do you think bo V says I ; upon which my friend told me how 
she had actually gone down on her kneea to him and said, ' Save Colonel 
Altamont !' 

" As scon as I was dressed, I went and called upon that lovely 
woman. She gave a shriek and pretty near fainted when she saw me. 
She called me Ferdmand — I'm blest if she didn't." 

" I thought your name was Jaok," said Strong, with a laugh ; at 
which the colonel blushed very much behind his dyed whiskers, 

" A man may have more names than one, mayn't he, Strong 1" Al- 
tamont asked. "When I'm with a lady, I like to take a good one. 
She called me by my Christian name. She cried fit to break your 
heart. I can't stand seeing a woman cry— never could — not while 
I'm fond of her. She said she could not bear to think of my losing so 
much money iti her house. Wouldn't I take her diamonds and neck- 
laces, and pay part? 

" I swore I wouldn't touch a farthing's worth of her jewelry, which 
perhaps I did not think was worth a great deal, but what can a. woman 
do more than give you ber all ? That's the sort I like, and 1 know 
there's plenty of 'em. And I told her to be easy about the money, for 
r would not pay one single farthing. 

" ' Then they'll shoot you,' says she ; ' they'll kill my Ferdinand.' " 

"They'll kill my Jack wouldn't have sounded well in French," 
Strong said, laughing. 

" Never mind about names," said the other, sulkily : " a man of 
honor may take any name he chooses, I suppose." 

" Well, go on ivith your story," said Strong. " She said they would 
kill yon." 

" ' No,' says I, ' they won't ; for I will not let that scamp of a mar- 
quis send me out of the world ; and if he lays a hand on me, I'll brain 
him, marquis as be is.' 

" At this the countess shrank back from me as if I had said some- 
thing very shocking. ' Do I understand Colonel Altamont aright V says 
she ; ' and that a British officer refuses to meet any person who pro- 
vokes him to the field of honor V 

" ' Field of honor be banged, countess,' says I. ' You would not 
have mc be a target for that little scoundrel's pistol practice.' 

'" Colonel Altamont,' says the countess, ' I thought you were a man 
of honor — I thounht I — but no matter. Good-by, sir.' And she 
was swe p t i tb m 1 er voice regular choking in hei* pocket- 

handke h f 

" ' C ttsa J I u I g after her, and seizing her hand. 

" ' L a e fli 1 C lonel,' says she, shaking me off, ' my 

father is a lit! U aid Army. A soldier should know how 

to pay allli d bts f 1 

" What could I do . Lvery body was against me. Caroline said I had 
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bat tke money: though I didn't rememher a syllable about the busi- 
ness. I had taken. Deuceace'a money, too ; but then it was because he 
offerfid it to nio you know, and that's a differont thing. Every one of 
these chaps was a man of fashion and honor ; and the marky and the 
countess of the first families in France. And by Jove, sir, ratter than 
offend her, I paid the money up : five hundred and sixty gold Napoleons, 
by Jove : besides three hundred which I lost when I had my revenge. 

" And I can't tell you at this minute whether I was done or not 
concluded the colonel, musing. Sometimes I think I was : but then 
CaioUne was so fond of me. That woman would never have seen me 
done : never, I'm sure she wouldn't : at least, if alio would, I'm deceived 
in woman." 

Any further revelations of his past life which Altamont might have 
been disposed to confide to his honest comrade the chevalier, were 
interrupted by a knocldng at the outer door of their chambers ; which, 
when opened by Grady the servant, admitted no less a person than Sir 
Francis Clavering into the presence of the two worthies. 

"The governor, by Jove," cried Strong, regarding the arrival of his 
patron with surprise. " What's brought you here 1" growled Altamont, 
looking sternly from under his heavy eyebrows at tka baronet. " It's 
no good, I warrant," And indeed, good very seldom brought Sir Francis 
Clavering into that or any other place. 

Whenever he came into Shepherd's Inn, it was money that brought 
the unlucky baronet into those precincts : and there was commonly a 
gentleman of the money-dealing world in waiting for him at Strong's 
chambers, or at Campion's below ; and a question of bUls to negotiate 
or to renew. Clavering was a man who had never looked his debts 
fairly in the face, familiar as he had been with them all his life ; as 
long as he could renew a hill, his mind was easy regarding it ; and he 
would sign almost any thing for to-morrow, provided to-day could be 
left unmolested. He was a man whom scarcely any amount of fortune 
could have benefited permanently, and who was made to be ruined, to 
cheat small tradesmen, to be the victim of astuter sharpers : to he 
niggardly and reckless, and as destitute of honesty as the people who 
cheated him, and a dupe, chiefly because he was too mean to be a 
successful knave. He had told more lies in his time, and undergone 
more baseness of stratagem in order to stave off a small debt, or to 
swindle a poor creditor, than would have suffered to make a fortune for 
a braver rogue. He was abject and a shufEer in the very height of his 
prosperity. Had he been a crown prince, he could not have been 
more weak, useless, dissolute or ungrateful. He could not move through 
life except leaning on the arm of somebody : and yet he never had an 
agent but ha mistrusted him ; and marred any plans which might be 
arranged fur his benefit, by secretly actii^ against the people whom he 
employed. Strong knew Clavering, and judged him quite correctly. 
It was not as friends that this pair met : hut the chevaUer worked for 
his principal, as he would when in the army have pursued a harassing 
march, or undergone his part in the danger and privations of a siege ; 
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because it was hla duty, and because he bad agreed to it. " What is it 
he wants," thought tho two officers of the Shepherd's Inn garrison, whon 
the baronet came among' them. 

His pale face expressed extreme anger and irritation. " So, sir," he 
said, addressing' Altaraoat, " you've been at yo'ur old tricks," 

" Which of 'urn ?" asked Altamont, with a sneer. 

" You have been at the Rouge et Noir : you 'were there last night," 
cried the baronet. 

" How do you know — were you there ?" the other said. " I was at 
the Club ; but it wasn't on tho colors I played — ask the captain — I've 
been telling him of it. It was witli the bones. It was at hazard, Sir 
Francis, upon my word and honor it was ;" and he looked at the baronet 
with a knowing, humorous mock humility, which only seemed to make 
the other more angry. 

" What the deuce do I care, air, how a man like you loses his money, 
ajid whether t s at hazard or roulette ?" screamed the baronet, with 
a multiplic t} of oaths and at the top of his voice. " What I will not 
have, sir s tl at you should use my name, or couple it with yours. 
Damn h m Strong vhy don't you keep him in better order ? I tell you 
he has go e and used my name again, sir ; drawn a bill upon me, and 
lost the noney on the table — I can't stand it — I won't stand it. Flcsli 
and blood Vio t bear t Do you know how much I have paid for you, 
sir 1" 

This was only a very little 'un. Sir Francis — only fifteen pound. 
Captain Strong, they wouldn't stand another : and it oughtn't to anger 
you, governor. Why it's so trifling, I did not even mention it to Strong, 
— did I now, captain ? I protest it had quite slipped my memory, and 
all on account of that confounded liquor I took." 

" Liquor or no liquor, sir, it is no business of mine. I don't care 
what you drinlc, or where you drink it — only it shan't bo in my house. 
And I will not have you breaking into my house of a night, and a 
fellow like you intruding himself on my company : how dared you show 
yourself in Grosvenor-place last night, sir — and — and what do you 
suppose my friends must think oi' me when they see a man of your sort 
walking into my dining-room uninvited, and drunk, and calling for 
liquor as if you were the master of the house. 

" They'll think yow know some very queer sort of people, I dare say," 
Altamont said with impenetrable good-humor. " Look here, baronet, 
I apologize ; on my honor, I do, and ain't an apology enough between 
two gentlemen ? It was a strong measure I own, walking into your 
cuddy, and calling for drink, as if I was the captain : but I had had too 
much before, ymi see, that's why I wanted some more ; nothing can bo 
more simple — and it Was because they wouldn't give me no m,ore money 
upon your name at the Black and Red, that 1 thought I would come 
down and speak to you about it. To refuse me was nothing : but to 
refuse a bill drawn on you that have been such a friend to the shop, 
and are a baronet, and a member of parliament, and a gentleman, and no 
mistake — Damme, it's ungrateful." 
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" By heavens if ever you do it airain If evpr you dare to show your- 
If my 1 g inj n at a bl house or at any other 

1 =e b} J — a a J tl h u — o a y reference at all to 

m peltn tltitbjCd ny where else until I 

sp al \ — I 1 la n J u alt th — I n't give you another 

sh 11 n 

t n 1 t b p k ^ Alta t aid, surlily. " Don't 
talk t me al u 1 ng to d th a th n^ or t othei, or when my dauder 
is up it's the very thing to urge me on. I oughtn't to have come last 
night, I know I oughtn't ; but I told you I was drunk, and that ought 
to he sufficient between geatleman and gentleman." 

"You a gentleman! dammy, sir," said the baronet, "how dares a 
fellow like you to call himself a gentleman ?" 

"I ain't a baronet, I know;" growled the other; "and I've forgotten 
how to be a gentleman almost now, but — but I was one once, and my 
father was one, and I'll not have this sort of talk from you. Sir F. 
Clavering, that's flat. I want to go abroad again. Why don't you 
come down with the money, and let me go ? Why the dovil are yoa 
to be rolling in riches, and me to have none ? Why should you have a 
house and a table covered with plate, and me be in a garret here in 
this beggarly Shepherd's Inn ? We're partners, aia't we 1 I've as 
good a right to be rich as you have, haven't I ? Tell the story to 
Strong here, if you like ; and ask him to bo umpire between us. I 
don't mind letting my secret out to a man that won't spht. Look here, 
Strong — perhaps you guess the story already — the fact is, me and the 
Governor — " 

" D — , hold your tongue," shrieked out the baronet in a fury. "You 
shall have the money as soon as I can get it. I ain't made of money. 
I'm 80 pressed and badgered, I don't know where to turn, I fihall go 
mad ; by Jove, I shall. I wish I was dead, for I'm the most miserable 
brute alive. I say, Mr, Altamont, don't mind me. When I'm out of 
health — and I'm devilish bilious this morning — hang me, I abuse 
every body, and don't know what I say. Excuse me if I've offended 
you. I — I'll try and get that little business done. Strong shall try 
Upon my word he shall. And I say, Strong, my boy, I want to speak 
to you. Come into the office for a minute," 

Almost all Clavering's assaults ended in this ignominious way, and in 
a shameful retreat, Altamont sneered after the baronet as he left the 
room, and entered into the office, to talk privately with his factotum, 

" What is the matter now ?" the latter asked of him. " It's the old 
story, I suppose." 

" D — it, yes," the baronet said, " I dropped two hundred in ready 
money at the Little Coventry last night, and gave a check for three 
hundred more. On her ladyship's bankers, too, for to-morrow ; and I 
must meet it, for there'll be the deuce to pay else. The last time she 
paid my play-debts, I swore I would not touch a dice-box again, and. 
she'll keep her word. Strong, and di^olve partuership, if I go on, I 
wish I had three hundred a year, and was away. At a German water- 
vox,. Ji. — D 
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mg-plaoe you can do devilish well with three hundred a year. But my 
hahits are so d — reckless ; I wish I was in the Serpentine, I wish 1 
was dead, by Gad, I wish I was. I wish I had never touched those 
confounded bones. I had sufch a run of luck last night, with five for 
the main, and seven to five all night, until those rulEans wanted to pay 
me with Altamont's bill Ujioa me. The luck turned from that minute. 
Never held the box again for three mains, and came away cleaned out, 
leaving that infernal check behind me. IIow shall I pay it ? Black 
land won't hold it over. Hulker and Bullock will write about it 
directly to her ladyship. By Jove, Ned, I'm the most miserable brute 
in all England." 

It was necesrsay for Ned to devise some plan to console the baronet 
nnder this pressure of grief; and no doubt he found the means of pro- 
curing a loan for his patron, for he was closeted at Mr. Campion's offices 
that day for some time. Altamont had onco more a guinea or two in 
his pocket, with a promise of a farther settlement ; and the baronet had 
no need to wish himseli' dead for the next two or three months at least. 
And Strong, putting together wliat he had learned from the colonel 
and Sir Francis, began to form irt his own mind a pretty accurate 
opinion as to the nature of the tie which bound the two men together. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COHVEKSATIONS, 



VEFY day, after the eiiter- 
tammeata at Grosvenor-place 
and G-reeawieh, of which we 
have seen Major Pendennis 
partake the worthy gentle- 
man s fiieudship and cordial- 
ity for the Clavering family 
seemed to increase. His calls . 
v eie frequent ; his attentions 
to the lady of the house un- 
remitting. An old man ahout 
town he had the good fortune 
to he received in many houses, 
at which a lady of Lady Clav- 
cring s distinction ought also 
to he seen. Would her lady- 
ship not like to he present at 
the grand entertainment at 
Gaunt House ? There was 
to be a very pretty brealtfast 
ball at Viscount Marrow- 
fat's at Fulham Every 
body WIS to be there {rnclud 
ing augu«t personages of the 
highest rank) and there was to be a Watteau quadnlle m which Miss 
Amory wouH surely look charming To thesi, and other amusements 
the obsequious old gentleman kindly offered to condui^t Lady Glav 
ering and was also ready to mako himself useful to the baionet ju any 
way agreeable to the lattei 

In "pite of his piesent station and foitune the world persisted in 
looking rather coldly upon Cla\ering and strange suspicious rumors 
followed him about He was blackballed at two clubs in succession 
In the house of commons he only converse! with a few of the most 
disreputable members of that fimous bodj having, a happy knack of 
choosing bad society and adapting himstlf naturally to it as other 
people do to the cnmjany of their betters To name iE the senatLis 
with whim Clav<.rin„ wi soited would be in^iliou'; We nuj mpnt on 
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onlyafow. Thore was Captain B. ff h 11 mbe f Ep m 
who retired after the last Goodw d h g ] 1 M 

Hotspur, the whip of the party, s I m a 1 L h 

was Hustingson, the patriotic menbe f I 1 n wh 
never heard now denunciating corrup 1 pp tn 1 

aovernorship of Coveutry Island ;1 wBbFeeyflB 
ttiwa Freenys, who is a dead shot d f 1 If 1 

speak with every respect ; and of all h e; 1 m h wl m h 

course of hia professional duty M H j 1 d f h w 

none for whom he had a more iho 1 mp d disl k 1 f 

Sir Francis Clavering, the represe h I d 

sat for their own borough of Clav ngn fml hh 

" If that man is wanted for a divis H p In h 

to be found in a hell. lie was ed 1 h T d 1 h n 

heard the end of Newgate yet, t ywdf IlllmdU 

away the Begum's fortune at thimll b u 1 p ) p k 

and finish. on board the hulks." And fhhhb Hp wh 
such an opinioa of Clavering, could yfrn^fssalas b 1 

to him, why should not Major Pe d n al 1 his w 

for being attentive to this unlucky g n 1 man 

" He has a very good cellar and a y d k 1 1 

" as long as he ia silent ho is not offensive, and he very seldom speaks. 
If he chooses to frequent gambling-tables, and lose hia money to black- 
legs, what matters to me? Don't look too curioualy into any man's 
affairs. Pen, my boy ; every follow has some cupboard in his house, begad, 
which ho would not like you and me to peep into. Why should we try, 
when the rest of the house is open to ua ? And a devilish good house, 
too, as you and I know. And if the man of the family is not all one 
could wish, the women are eseellent. The Begum is not over-refined, 
but as kind a woman as ever lived, and devilish clever too ; and aa for 
the little Blanche, you know my opinion about her, you rogue ; you 
know my belief ia that she is sweet on you, and would have you for the 
Tsl' By vi 1 gtanthtl psey 

w b 1 d k d 1 — H ) I m d 

y k f h m d y 

PIP m w I by h h Id 

dmylh d by d(h 

pep 1 h rvi 1 I } h M 

Am y w 1 bly 1 b p d 1 1 1 fl h 

hadb rrd h lydyfblfhmbyhb 

fh alBlBh hldpscdm d 

hm Idpgso fh Iw Idly 

h mpljfh If fbhlf 

" Yon are very happy, sir," aaid he, " and you get on very well alone, 
and so do I. With a wife at my aide, I should lose my place in society ; 
and I don't, for my part, much fancy retiring info the country with a 
Mrs. Pendennis ; or taking my wife into lodginga to be waited upon by 
the sei van t-of-all- work. The period of my little illusiona ia over. You 
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cured me of my first love, who certainly was a fool, and would have had 
a, fool for her husband, and a very sulky, discontented husband, too, if 
she had taken me. We young fellows live fast, sir ; and I feel as old 
at five-aad-tweuty as many of the old fo — , the old bachelors — whom J 
see iu the hay-window at Bays's. Don't look offended, I only mean that 
I am blase about love raatterB, and that I could no more fan myself 
into a flame for Miss Amory now, than I could adore Lady Mirabel 
over again. I wish I could ; I rather like old Mirabel for his infatua- 
tion about her, and think his passion is the most respectable part of 
his life." 

" Sir Charles Mirabel was always a theatrical man, sir," the major 
said, annoyed that his nephew should speak flippantly of any person of 
Sir Charles's tank and station. " He has been occupied with theatri- 
cals since his early days. He acted at Carlton House when he was 
page to the prince ; he has been mixed up with that sort of thing ; he 
could afford to marry whom he chooses ; and Lady Mirabel is a most 
respectable woman, received every where — every where, mind. The 
Duchess of Coimaught receives her. Lady Rockminster receives her — 
it doesn't become young fellows to speak lightly of people in that sta- 
tion. There s not a more respectable woman in England than Lady 
Mirabel and the old fogies, as you call them at Bays's, are some of 
the first gentlemen m England, of whom you youngsters had best learn 
a little manneis tnd a little breeding, and a little modesty." And the 
major began to thinlc that Pen was growing exceedingly pert and con- 
ceited and that the world made a great deal too much of him. 

The major s anger amused Pen. He studied his uncle's peculiaiitiaa 
with a constant relish, and was always in a good humor with hia 
worldly old Mentor. " I am a youngster of fifteen years standing, sir," 
he said, adroitly, "and if you think that we are disrespectful, you should 
see those of the present generati n A p teg^ f yours came to break- 
fast with me the other day. Y a told ne t a k him, and I did it to 
please you. We had a day's ghts t tl and dined at the club, 
and went to the play. He sail th wn at the Polyanthus was not 
so good as EUis's wine at Eich d mid Wari'ington's cavendish 
after brealtfast, and when Iga Inaso nasa farewell token, 

said he had plenty of them, b t Id al it to show he wasn't 

" Did he?-— did you ask young Clavering?" cried the major, appeased 
at once, " fine boy, rather wild, but a fine boy — ^parents like that sort 
of attention, and you can't do better than pay it to our worthy friends 
of Grosvenor-plaoe. And so you took him to the play and tipped him ? 
That was right, air, that was right ;" with which Mentor quitted Tele- 
machus, thinking that the young men were not so very bad, and that he 
should make something of that fellow yet. 

As Master Clavering grew into years and stature, ho became too 
Btmng for the authority of his fond parents and governess ; and rather 
governed them than permitted himself to be led by their orders. Witlii 
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his |iapa tie was silent and sulky, seldom making his appearance, how- 
ever, in the neighborhood of that gentleman; with his mamma he roar- 
ed and fought when any contest between them arose as to the gratifica- 
tion of his appetite, or other wish of his heart; and in his disputes with 
his governess over his book, he kicked that quiet creature's shins so 
fiercely, that she was entirely overmastered and Bubdued by him. And 
he would have so treated his sister Blanche, too, and did on one or two 
occasions attempt to prevail over her ; but she showed an immense res- 
olution and spirit on her part, and boxed his ears so soundly, that he 
forebore from molesting Miss Amory, as he did the governess and his 
mamma, and his mamma's maid. 

At length, when the family came to London, Sir Francis gavo forth 
his opinion that " the little beggar had best be sent to sctool." Accord- 
ingly, the young son and heir of the house of Clavering was dispatched 
to the K-ev. Otto Uose's establishment at Twickenham, where young 
noblemen and gentlemen were rece dpp tjttii tdutn 
to the great English public schools 

It is not our intention to follow M t CI n 1 sch la t 

career ; the paths to the Temple of 1 mu w mad n j t 

him than they were to some of us of h g n t n H 1 1 

toward that fane in a carriage-and-i p k and m ht h It 1 

take refreshments almost whenev h pi d H w hi 

boots from the eariiest period of youth, and had caub handk bet 
and lemon-colored kid gloves of the smallest size eve manufa tu d by 
Privat. They dressed regularly at Mr. Rose's to come d wn t d nne 
the young gentlemen had shawl dressing-gowns, fires in their bedroomt , 
horse and carriage exercise occasionally, and oil for their hair. Corporal 
pmiiahment was altogether dispensed with by the principal, who thought 
that moral discipline was entirely sufficient to lead youth ; and the boys 
wero so rapidly advanced in many branches of learning, that they ac- 
quired the art of drinking spirits and smoking cigars, even before they 
were old enough to enter a public school. Young Frank Clavering 
stole his father's Havannas, and conveyed them to school, or smoked 
them in the stablos, at a surprisingly early period of life, and at ten years 
old drank his Champagne almost as stoutly as any whiskered cornet of 
dragoons could do. 

When this interesting youth came home for his vacations. Major Pen- 
dennis was as as laboriously civil and gracious to him as he was to the 
rest of the family; although the hoy had rather a contempt for old 
Wigsby, as the major was denominated, mimicked him behind his back, 
as the polite major bowed and smirked with Lady Clavering or Miss 
Araory ; and drew rude caricatures, such as are designed by ingenious 
youths, in which the major's wig, his nose, his tie, &c., were represent- 
ed with artless exaggeration. Untiring in his efforts to be agreeable, 
the major wished that Pen, too, should take particular notice of this 
child ; incited Arthur to invite him to his chambers, to give him a din- 
ner at the club, to take him to Madame Tussaud's, the Tower, the play, 
and so forth, and to tip him, as the phrase is, at the end of the day's 
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pleasures. Arthur, who was good-natured and fond of children, went 
through all these ceremonies one day; had the boy to brealtfaat at the 
Temple, where he made the most contemptuous remarks regarding the 
furniture, the crockery, and the tattered state of "Warrington's dressing- 
gown; and smoked a, short pipe, and recounted the history of a fight 
between Tufiy and Long Biggings, at K.ose's, greatly to the edification 
of the two gentlemen his hosts. 

As the major rightly predicted, Lady Clavering was very grateful for 
Arthur's attention to the boy ; more grateful than the lad himself who 
took attentions aa a matter of course, and very likely had more sovereigns 
in his pocket than poor Pen, who generously gave him one of his own 
slender stock of th 

The major, w I h harp y "vs h wh 1 1 d ] m nd 

with the glasses fag dxp hdisb drvjed 

his position in h fam y wi b 1 y h nt 

their affairs. B a n y n ghb n wh h d m ny f m !y 

obligations to th CI Id m n f 1 Id h 1 oc a on 

to find out what LdCl m w Iwh pdw dis- 

posed, and what the boy was to inherit. And setting hmiself to work, 
for what purposes will appear, no doubt, ulteriorly, he soon had got a 
pretty accurate linowledge of Lady Clavering's affairs and fortune, and 
of the prospects of her daughter and son. The daughter was to have 
but a slender provision ; tlio bulk of the property was, as before has been 
said, to go to the son, his father did not care for him or any body else, 
his mother was dotingly fond of him as the child of her latter days, his 
sister disliked him. Such may be stated, in round numbers, to te the 
result of the informatioa which Major Pendennis got. " Ah 1 my dear 
madam," he would say, patting the head of the boy, " this ho>' may 
wear a baron's coronet on his head on some future coronation, ii iiiatters 
are but managed rightly, and if Sir Francis Clavering would but play 
his cards weU." 

At this the widow Amory heaved a deep sigh. "He plays only too 
much of his cards, major, I'm afraid," she said. Tho major owned that 
he knew as much ; did not disguise that he had heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering's unfortunate propensity to play ; pitied Lady Clavering sin- 
cerely ; but spoke with such genuine sentiment and sense, that her lady- 
ship, glad to find a person of experience to whom she could confide her 
grief and her condition, talked about them pretty unieservodly to Major 
Pendennis, and was eager to have his advice and consolation. Major 
Pendennis became the Begum's confidante and house-friend, and as a 
mother, a wifo, and a capitalist, she consulted him. 

He gave her to understand (showing at the same time a great deal 
of respectful sympathy) that he was acquainted with some of the circum- 
stances of her first nntbrtunate marriage, and with even the person of her 
late husband, whom he remembered in Calcutta — when she was living 
in seclusion with her father. Tho poor lady, with tears of shame more 
than of grief in her eyes, told her version of her story. Going back a 
child to India after two years at a European school, she had met Amory, 
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and foolishly married hira. " O, you don't know how miBorable that 
man made me," she said, "or what a life I passed hetween him and my 
jather. Before I saw him I had never seen a man except my father's 
clerks and native Betvants. You know we didn't go into society in India 
on account of — " (" I know," said Major Pendennis, with a bow), " I 




was a wild romantic child my head was full of novels which I d reael 
at school — I listened to his wild stones and adventures, for he was a 
daring fellow, and 1 thought he talked beautifully of those cabn nightsi 
on the passage out, when he used to Well I married him, and 1 
was wretched from that day — wrttchtd with my father, whose charac- 
ter you know. Major Pendennw and I won t speak of: but he wasn't a 
good man, sir — neither to my poor mother nor to me, except that he left 
me his money — nor to no one else that I ever heard of: and he didn't 
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do many kind actions in hia lifetime, I'm afraid. And as for Amory he 
was almogt ivorBe ; he was a spendthrift, whea my father was close ; he 
drank dreadfully, and was furious when in that way. He wasn't in any 
way a good or a faithful husband to me, Major Pondonnis ; and if he'd 
died in the jail hefore his trial, instead of aflorward, he would have 
saved me a deal of shame and imhappiness since, sir." Lady Clavering 
added : " For perhaps I should not have married at all if I had not hoen 
so anxious to change his horrid name, and I have not heen happy in my 
second hushand, as I suppose you know, sir. Ah, Major Pendemiia, I've 
got money to be sure, and I'm a lady, and people fancy I'rn very happy, 
but I ain't. We all have our cares, aad griefs, and troubles : and raany's 
the day that I sit down to one of my grand dinners with an aching heart, 
and many a night do I lay awake on my fine bed, a great deal more 
unhappy than the maid that makes it. For I'm not a happy woman 
major, for all the world says ; and envies the Begum her diamonds 
and carriages, and the great company that comes to my house I'm not 
happy in my husband ; I'm not happy in my daughter She am't a 
good girl like that dear Laura Bell at Fairoaks. &he s cost me many 
a tear though you don't see 'em ; and she sneers at her mother because 
I haven't hid learning and that. How should I ? I was brought up 
among natives till I wag twelve, and went back to India when I was 
fourteen. Ah, major I should have been a good woman if I had had a 
good husband. And now I must go up-stairs and wipe my eyes, for 
they're red with cryin. And Lady Bockminster's a-comin, and we're 
goin to ave a drive in the Park." And when Lady Bockminster made 
her appearance, there was not a trace of tears or vexation on Lady 
Clavering's lace, but she was full of spirits, and bounced out with her 
blunders and talk, and murdered the king's English, with the utmost 
liveliness aad good humor. 

" Begad, she is not such a had woman !" the major thought within 
himself. " She is not refined, certainly, and calls ' Ai>ollo' 'Apoller ;' but 
she has some heart, and I like that sort of thing, and a devilish deal of 
money, too, Throe stars in India Stock to her name, begad ! which 
that young cub is to have — is he V And he thought how he should like 
to see a little of the money transferred to Miss Blanche, and, better still, 
one of those stars shining in the name of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Still bent upon pursuing hts schemes, whatsoever they might be, the 
d g privilege of his intimacy and age, to talk in a 

km ly df h lym iner to Miss Blanche, when he found occasion to 
see hi H e in so frequently at luncheon-time, and became 

so f ml w 1 h I dies, that they did not even hesitate to quarrel 
bef h d L dy Ciavering, whose tongue was loud, and temper 

b 1dm b ttle with the Sylphide in the family friend's 

p Bl 1 wit seldom failed to have the mastery in these 

n 1 1 keen barbs of hex arrows drove her adversary 

d fi d y I am an old fellow," the major said ; " I have 

n 1 d 1 f I have my eyes open. I keep good counsel. I 

am the friend of both of you ; and if you choose to quarrel before me. 
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why I shan't tell any one. But you are two good people, and I intend 
to make it up between you. I have between lots of people — liuslianda 
and wives, fathers and sons, daughters and mammas, before this, I like 
it ; I've nothing else to do." 

One day, then, the old diplomatist entered Lady Clavering's drawing- 
room, just as the latter quitted it, evidently iu a high state of indigna- 
tion, and ran past him up the stairs to her own apartments. " She 
couldn't speak to him now," she said ; " she was a great deal too angry 
with that — that — that little, wicked" — anger choked the rest of tho 
words, or prevented their utterance until Lady Clavering had passed out 
of hearing. 

" My dear, good Miss Amoiy," the major said, entering the drawing- 
room, " I see what is happening. You and mamma have been dis- 
agreeing. Mothers and daughters disagree in the best families. It was 
but last week that I healed up a quarrel between Lady Clapporton and 
her dau h L Ij CI T L dy L d h Id d 1 1 

not spo f f rt y K d d h 11 

these I kw hwll fylff bib 

each oth dm bl B h y 1 1 y h 

live togh llvihmyd wihllmysoll I 

could s y h bl 1 m fy — f h m 

in Lonl -wh Id CO d be — y I h 

malting j h m 1 pjy 

"la y h ppy h d h jlpl d 1 h 

stupidity fm mm h p k 

" Pre sely so y d h 1 h 

commit 1 f 1 ly 1 f — w N my d j 

case ?— hi hddyl gl h 

been brdpbmhfiedd II lb y 
rounded Ivu byhlh IS J 

refinem "i d 1 I d 1 b ilh 1 

nottofllwlk djl y jlh hd 

you, M as Am y y mb d j j pe ph 

command. You ought to shine ; and you never can m this house, I 
know it. I hope I shall see you in another and a happier one, some day, 
and the mistress of it," 

The Sylphide shrugged her lily shoulders with a look of seorn 
" Where is the prince, and where is the palace, Major Pendennis ?" 
she said. " I am ready. But there is no romance in the world now, no 
real affection." 

" No, indeed," said the major, with tho most sentimental and simple 
air which he could muster. 

" Not that I Icnow any thing about it," said Blanche, casting her eye; 
down, " except what I have read in novels." 

"Of course not," Major Pendennis cried; "how should you, my 
dear young lady ? and novels ain't trne, as you remark admirably, and 
there is no romance left in the world. Begad, I wish I was a young 
Icllow, like my nsphew." 
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" And what," continued Miss Amory, musing, " what are the men 
whom wo see ahout at the balls every night — dancing guardsmen, pen- 
niless treasury clerks — ^boohies '. If I had my brother's fortune, I might 
have such an estabhshment as you promise me — but with my name, and 
with my little means, what am I to look to ? A country parson, or a bar- 
rister in a street near Russell-square, or a captain in a dragoon-regiment, 
who will take lodgings for me, and come home from the mess tipsy and 
m 11" f m 1 I'L S' F n ■ Cla " Th t ' fa w w gi 1 

d d dlfOM PdanlmkfLd 

dbll Ifj ddwhl hj dfl 



hllldlhll fid bod dred 

A d I 1 1 mil y d Id 

flw llllpf IhhwSa 

f C! 3 1 d h I ai be 1 

d f — I w q h w Id I 

d I i ff d h -I be i 11 
I'm weary — O that tho Angel of Death would c 

This speech may be interpreted as follows. A few nights since a 
great lady. Lady Flamingo, had cut Miss Amory and Lady Clavering. 
She was quite mad because she could not get an invitation to Lady 
Drum's 'tall : it was the end of the season and nobody had proposed to 
her : she had made no sensation at all, she who was so much cleverer 
than any girl of tho year, and of the young ladies forming her special 
circle. Dora who had but five thousand pounds, Flora who had nothing, 
and Leonora who had red hair, were going to be married, and nobody 
had come for Blanche Amory. 

" You judge wisely about the worlcl, and about your position, my dear 
Miss Blanche," the major said. "The prince don't marry nowadays, 
as you say : unless the princess has a doosid deal of money in the funds, 
or is a lady of his own rank. The young folks of the great families 
marry into the great families : if they haven't fortune they have each 
other's shoulders, to push on in the world, which is pretty nearly as good. 
A girl with your fortune can scarcely hope for a great match r but a g'vtl 
with your genius and your admirable tact and fine manners, with a 
clever husband by her side, may make ani/ place for herself in tho 
world. We are grown doosid repubhoan. Talent ranks with birth 
and wealth now, begad : and a clever man with a clever wife, may take 
any place they please." 

Miss Amory did not of course in the least understand what Major 
Pendennis meant. Perhaps she thought over circumstances in her 
mind, and asked herself could he be a negotiator for a former suitor of 
hers, and could he mean Pen ? No, it was impossible ; he had been 
civil, but nothing more. So she said, laughing, " Who is the clever 
«-hen will juu bring him to me. Major Pendennis ? I am 



dying to see mm," 
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At this moment a servant threw open the door, and announced 
Mr. Henry Foker : at which name, and at the appearance of our i'riead 
both the lady and the gentlemau burst out laughing. 

" That is not the man," Major Pendennis said. " He is engaged 
to his cousin, Lord G-ravesend's daughter. Good-by, my dear Miss 

Was Pen growing worldly, and should a man not get the experience 
of the world and lay it to his account ? " He felt, for hia part," as he 
said, " that he was growing very old very soon. How this towa forms 
and changes us," he said once to Warrington. Each had come in from 
his night's amusement ; and Pen was smoking his pipe, and recounting, 
as his habit was, to his friend the observations and adventures of the 
evening just past. " Howl am changed," he said, ''from the simpleton 
hoy at Fairoaks, who was fit to break his heart about his first love ? 
Lady Mirabel had a reception to-night, and was as grave and collected 
as if she had been born a duchess, and had never seen a trap-door ia 
her life. She gave me the honor of a conversation, and patronized me 
about Walter Lorraine, quite kindly." 

" What condescension," broke in Warrington. 

"Wasn't it^" Pen said, simply; at which the other burst out 
laughing according to his wont, "Is it possible," he said, "that any 
body should think of patronizing the eminent author of Waller Lor- 

"You laugh at both of us," Pen said, blushing a little: "I was 
coming to that myself. She told me that she had not read the book 
(as indeed I believe she never read a book in her life), but that Lady 
Kockminster had, and that the Duchess of Connaught pronounced it to 
be very clever. In that case, I said I should die happy, for that to 
please those two ladies was in fact the great aim of my existence, and 
having their approbation, of course I need look for no other. Lady 
Mirabel looked at me solemnly out of her fine eyes, and said, ' O indeed,' 
as if she understood me, and then she aslted me whether I went to 
the duchess's Thursdays ; and when I said no, hoped she should see 
me there, and that I must try and get there, every body went there 
— every body who was in society : and then we talked of the new 
embassador irom Timbuctoo, and how ho was better than the old one ! 
and how Lady Mary Billington was going to marry a clergyman quite 
below her in rank ; and how Lord and Lady B-ingdove had fallen 
out three months after their marriage about Tom Pouter of the Blues, 
Lady Ringdove's cousin, and so forth. From the gravity of that woman 
you would have fancied she had been bom in a palace, and lived all the 
seasons of her life in Belgrave'Square." 

" And you, I suppose you took your part in the conversation pretty 
well, as the descendant of the earl your father, and the heir of Fairoaks 
Castle t" Warrington said. " Yes, I remember reading of the festivities 
which occurred when you came of age. The countess gave a brilliant 
tea soiree to the neighboring nobility ; and tlic tenantry were regaled in 
the kitchen with a leg of mutton and a quart of ale. The remains of 
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banquet -were distributed among the poor of the village, and the 
■ance to the park was illuminated antil old John put the candle out 
etiiras to rest at his usual hour." 



n retiring to rest at his usual hour 




" My mother is not a countess," said Pen, " though she has very 
good blood in her veins, too; but commoner as she is, I have never met 
a peeress who was mote than her peer, Mr, George ; and if you will 
come to Fairoaks Castle you shall judge for yourself of her and of my 
cousin too. They are not so witty as the London women, but they cer- 
tainly are as well bred. The thoughts of women in the country aro 
turned to other objects than those which occupy your London ladies. In 
the country a woman has her household and her poor, her long calm 
days and long calm evening?." 

" Devilish long," Warrington said, " and a great deal too calm ; I've 
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" The monotony of that existence must ho to a cortain degree melan- 
choly — like the tuno of a long ballad ; and its haimony grave and 
gentle, Bad and tender : it would be unendurable else. The loneliness 
of women in the country makes them of necessity soft and sentiraeatal. 
Leading a life of calm, duty, constant routine, mystic reverie — a sort of 
nuns at large — too much gayety or laughter would jar upon their almost 
sacred quiet, and would be as out of place there as in a church." 

" Where you go to sleep over the sermon," Warrington said. 

" You are a professed misogynist, and hate the sex because, I sus- 
pect, you know very little about them," Mr. Pen continued, with an air 
of considerable self-complacency. " If you dislike the ■wonnen in the 
country for being too slow, surely the London women ought to be fast 
enough for you. The pace of London life is enormous : how do people 
last at it, I wonder — male and female ? Take a woman of the world : 
follow her course through the season ; one aslts how she can survive it ? 
or if she tumbles into a sleep at the end of August, and lies torpid until 
the spring 1 She goes into the world every night, and sits watching 
her marriageable daughters dancing till long after dawu. She has a 
nursery of little ones, very likely, at home, to whom she administers 
example and affection ; having an eye likewise to bread-and-milk, 
catechism, music and French, and roast leg of mutton a.t one o'clock ; 
she lias to call upon ladies of her own station, either domestically or in 
her public character, in which she sits upon Charity Committees, or 
Ball Committees, or Emigration Committees, or Queen's College Com- 
mittees, and discharges I don't know what more duties of British 
stafeswomanship. She very likely keeps a poor visiting list ; has com- 
binations with the clergyman about soup or flanuel, or proper religious 
teaching for the parish ; and (if she lives in certain districts) probably 
attends early church. She has the newspapers to read, and, at least, 
must know what hor husband's party is about, so as to be able to talk to 
her neighbor at dinner ; and it is a fact that she reads every new book 
that comes out ; for she can talk, and very smartly and well, about them 
all and you see them all upon her drawing-room table She has the 
us k m m k 

too d to p m 
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his majority in old times ; and as the race of pino-applea so is the race 
of man. Hoiaper — wkat's tha Grbek for a pine-applo, Warrington?" 

" Stop, for mercy's sake, stop with the Enghsh and before you come 
to the Greek," Warrington cried out, laughing. " I never heard you 
make such a long speech, or was aware that you had penetrated so deeply 
info the female mysteries. Who taught you all this, and into whose 
boudoirs and nurseries have you been peeping, while I was smoking my 
pipe, and reading my book, lying on my straw feed 1" 

" You are on the bank, old boy, content to watch the waves tossing in 
the winds, and the struggles of others at sea," Pen said. "I am in the 
stream now, and, by Jove, I like it. How rapidly we go down it, hey 1 
— strong d b d g — h m al h d h 
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see a ma h d d im — k h has n y 

dived und h <" d p hi d 
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"Wh d mGgdh w ges^ 

You are g gh d g g P D d boy 

you are worth ten of me. 

" You are not quite as tall as Gohath, certainly," the other answered, 
with a laugh that was rough and j'et tender. " And as for me, I am 
disabled. I had a fatal hit in early life. I will fell you about it some 
day. You may, too, meet with your master. Don't be too eager, or 
too confident, or too worldly, my boy." 

Was Pondennis becoming worldly, or only seeing the world, or both ? 
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iiss amory's partners. 
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11 (T lat d J ui tl n I h a d M H. Foker's 

ndtinwhh gb blpt dl j propensity 

t dhlh-w Indbl dhmlftoth e with his 

isallfihnhismNtaulld'^ hfid Arthur 
P d nm a atdlfgodad nlrm as a need men. 

f tl w Id nd tl t M F 1. h n i n 1 n his turn. 
Vil a ng u ha n t g n a pi nty f tl ry b t ad ice to his 
friends ? Who has not preached, and who has practiced ? To be sure, 
you, madam, are perhaps a perfect being, and never had a wrong thought 
in the whole course of your frigid and irreproachable existence ; or you, 
sir, are a great deal too strong-minded to allow any foolish passioa to in- 
terfere with your equanimity in chambers or your attendance on 'Change ; 
you are so strong that you don't want any sympathy. We don't give 
you any, then ; we keep ours for the humblo and weak, that struggle 
and stumble and get up again, and so march with the rest of mor- 
tals. What need have you of a haad who never fall ? Your serene 
virtue is never shaded by passion, or rulHed by temptation, or darkened 
by remorse ; compassion would be impertinence for such an angel : but 
then, with such a one companionship becomes intolerable ; you are, from 
the very elevation of your virtue and high attributes, of necessity lonely ; 
we can't reach up and talk familiarly with such potentates. Good-by, 
then ; our way lies with humble folks, and not with serene highnesses 
like you ; and we give notice that there are no perfect characters in this 
history, except, perhaps, one little one, and that one is not perfect either, 
for she never knows to this day that she is perfect, and witli a deplorable 
misapprehension and perverseness of humility believes herself to be as 
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himself proatrafe before the pattens of his kitchen-maid ; as that there 
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is no poverty or shame or n 1 h 11 not be supported, hugged, 

even with delight, and ch n h d m 1 sely than, virtue would he, by 
tho perverse fidelity and adm abl n a t folly of a woman ? 

So then Henry Foker, E q 1 n d after his love, and cursed the 
fate which separated hin 1 When Lord Gravesend's family 

retired to the countrj- (hi I d h p 1 vi his proxy with the venerable 
Lord Bagwig), Harry sti 1 d 1 ring on in London, certainly 

not much to the sorrow of L dj A whom he was affianced, and 

who did not iu tie least m Wherever Miss Clavering went, 

this infatuated young fel d follow her ; and being aware 

that his engagement to w known iu the world, ho was 

forced to make a mystery f h p sa n nd confine it to his own breast, 
BO that it was so pent in h nip 1 down, that it is a wonder he 
did not explode some daj h h my secret, and perish collapsed 

after the outburst. 

There had been a gr d nm nt at Gaunt House on one 

beautiful evening in June d d y's journals contained almost 

two columns of the names ol the most closely-printed nobility and gen- 
try who had been honored with invitations to the ball. Among the 
guests were Sir Francis and Lady Clavering and Miss Amory, for whooi 
the indefatigable Major Pendennis had procured an invitation, and our 
two young friends Arthur and Harry. Each exerted himself, and 
danced a great deal with Miss Blanche. As for the worthy major, he 
assumed the charge of Lady Clavering, and took care to introduce her 
to that department of the mansion where her ladyship specially distin- 
guished herself, namely, the refreshment-rOom, where, among pictures 
of Titian and Giorgione, and regal portraits of Vandyke and Reynolds, 
and enormous salvers of gold and silver, and pyramids of large flowers, 
and constellations of wax candles — in a manner perfectly regardless of 
expense, in a word — a supper was going on all night. Of how many 
creams, jeUios, salads, peaches, white soups, grapes, pates, galantines, 
cups of tea, champagne, and so forth. Lady Clavering partook, it does 
not become us to say. How much the major sn3ered as he followed the 
honest woman about, calling to the solemn male attendants, and lovely 
servant-maids, and administering to Lady Clavering's various wants 
with admirable patience, nobody knows ; he never confessed. He never 
allowed his agony to appear on his countenance in the least ; but with 
a constant kindness brought plate after plate to the Begum. 

Mr. Wa^ counted up all the dishes of which Lady Clavering par- 
took as long as he could count {but as he partook very freely himself of 
Champagne during the evening, his po ve s of calculation were not to 
be trusted at the close of the enterta ent) a d 1 e recommended Mr. 
Honeyman, Lady Steyne's medical nan to look carefully after the 
Begum, and to call and get news of her ladysh p tl e next day. 

Sir Francis Clavering made his appearance and skulked for a while 
about the magnificent rooms ; but tl e compa j and the splendor which 
he met there were not to tlie baronet s taste, and after tossing off a 
tumbler of wine or two at the buffet, he quitted Gaunt House for tho 
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neighborliood of Jermyii-street, where hia friends Loder, Punter, little 
Moss Abrams, and Captain Skewball were assembled at the familiar 
green table. In the rattle of the box, and of their agreeable conversa- 
tion, Sir Francis's spirits rose to their accustomed point of feeble hilarity. 

Mr. Pynsent, who had asked Miss Amory to dance, came up on ene 
occasion to claim her hand, but scowls of recognition having already 
passed between him and Mr. Arthur Pendeanis in the dancing-room, 
Arthur suddenly rose up and claimed Miss Amory as his partner for the 
present dance, on which Mr. Pynsent, biting his lips and scowling yet 
more savagely, vrithdrew with a profound bow, saying that he gave ap 
his claim. There are some men who are always falling in one's way in 
life. Pynsent and Pen had this view of each other, and regarded each 
other accordingly. 

" What a confounded, conceited provincial fool that is !" thought the 
one. " Because he has written a twopenny novel, his absurd head is 
turned, and a kicking would take his conceit out of him." 

" What an impertinent idiot that man is !" remarked the other to his 
partner. " Hia soul is in Downing-street ; his neckcloth is foolscap ; his 
hair is sand ; his legs are rulers ; his vitals are tape and sealing-wax ; 
he was a prig in his cradle ; and never laughed since he was born, ex- 
cept three times at the same joke of his chief. I have the same lilting 
for that man. Miss Amory, that I have ibr cold boiled veal." Upon 
which Blanche of course remarked, that Mr. Pendennis was wicked, 
mediant, perfectly abominable, and wondered what he would say when 
her back was turned. 

" Say! — Say that you have the most beautiful figure and the slimmest 
waist in the world, Blanche — Miss Amory, I mean. I beg your pardon. 
Another turn ; this music would make an alderman dance." 

" And you have left off tumbling, when you waltz now ?" Blanche 
asked, archly looking up at her partner's face. 

" One falls and one gets up again in life, Blanche ; yon know I used 
to call you so in old times, and it is the prettiest name in the world ; 
besides, I have practiced since then." 

" And with a great number of partners, I m af a d Blancl e sa 3 
with a little sham sigh, and a shrug of the sho 1 le s A d so tn tl 
Mr. Pen had practiced a good deal in this life and h d ndo bt dly 
arrived at being able to dance better. 

If Pendennis was impertinent in his talk Fol er o tl o other 1 a d 
so bland and communicative on most occasio s was e t r Ij m m i 1 
melancholy when he danced with Mi^ Amory. To cla^p her slendei 
waist was a rapture, to whirl round the room with her was a delirium ; 
but to speak to her, what could he say that was worthy of her ! What 
pearl of conversation could he bring that was fit for iJie acceptance of 
such a queen of love and wit as Blanche? It was she who made the 
talk when she was in the company of this love-stricken partner. It waS 
she who asked him how that dear little pony was, and looked at him and 
thanked bim with such a tender kindness and regret, and refused the 
dear little pony with such a delicate sigh when he offered it. " I have 
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nobody to ride -with in London," she said. " Mamma is timid, and hei 
figure is not pretty on horseback. Sir Francis never goes out with me. 
He loves me like — like a step-daughter. Oh, how delightful it must be 
to have a father — a father, Mr. Foker !" 

"Oh, uncommon," said Mr. Harry, who enjoyed tliat blessing very 
calmly, upon which, and foi^etting the sentimental air which she had 
just before assumed, Blanche's gray eyes gazed at Fokei with such an 
arch twinkle, that both of them burst out laughing, and Harry, enrap- 
tured and at his ease, began to entertain her with a variety of innocent 
prattle — good, kind, simple, Foker talk, flavored with many expressions 
by no means to be discovered in dictionaries, and relating to the personal 
history of himself or horses, or other things dear and important to him, 
or to persons in the ball-room then passing before them, and about whose 
appearance or cliaraoter Mr. Harry spoke with artless freedom, and a 
considerable dash of humor. 

And it was Blanche who, when the conversation flagged, and the 
youth's modesty came rushing back and overpowering him. knew how 
to reanimate her companion ; asked him questions about Logwood, and 
whether it was a pretty place? Whether he was a hunting-man, and 
whether he liked women to hunt ? (in which case she was prepared to 
say that she adored hunting) — but Mr. Foker expressing his opinion 
against sporting females, and pointing out Lady Bullfinch, who hap- 
pened to pass by, aS a horse god-mother, whom he had seen at cover 
with a cigar in her face, Blanche too expressed her detestation of the 
sports of the field, and said it would mako her shudder to thinit of a, 
dear, sweet iittle fox being killed, on which Foker danced and waltzed 
with renewed vigor and grace. 

At the end of the waltz — the last waltz they had on that night — 
Blanche asked him about Dmmmington, and whether it was a fine 
house. His cousins, she had heard, were very accomplished ; Lord Erith 
she had met, and which of Lis cousins was his favorite? Was it not Lady 
Ann? Yes, she was sure it was she; sure by his looks and his blushes. 
She was tired of dancing ; it was getting very late ; she must go to 
mamma ; and, without another word, she sprang away from Harry 
Foker's arm, and seized upon Pen's, who was swaggering about the 
dancing-room, and again said, " Mamma, mamma ! — take me to mamma, 
dear Mr. Pendennis !" transfixing Harry with a Parthian shot, as she 
fled from him. 

My Lord Steyne, with garter and ribbon, with a bald head and shining 
eyes, and a collar of red whiskers round his face, always looked grand 
upon an occasion of state ; and made a great effect upon Ltidy Clavering, 
when he introduced himself to her at the request of the obsequious Major 
Pendennis. With his own %vhite and royal hand, he handed to her lady- 
ship a glass of wine, said he had heard of her charming daughter, and 
begged to be presented to her; and, at this very juncture, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis came up with the young lady on his arm. 

The peer made a profound bow, and Blanche the deepest courtesy 
that ever was seen. Ilis lordship gave Mr. Arthur Pendennis his hand 
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to shake ; said he had read his book, which was very wicked and 
clever ; asked Miss Blanche if ehe had read it, at which Pen blushed 
and winced. Why, Blanche was one of the heroines of the novel. 
Blanche, in hlack ring-lets and a little altered was theNesra of Walter 
Lorraine. 

Blanche had read it ; the language of the 
lion and rapture at the performance. This 
the Marquis of Steyae made other two profo Lad 

ing and her daughter, and passed on to som 
splendid entertainment. 

Mamma and daughter were loud in their ss 

the noble marquis so soon as his broad bac 

"He said tbey make a veiy nice couple," ^ P is 

to Lady Clavering. Did he now, really ? M m 

Mamma was so flustered with the honor wh to 

her, and with other intoxicating events of m g oo 

humor knew ao bounds. She laughed the k 
ingly at Pen ; she tapped him on the arm w 
Blanche ; she tapped the major ; her eonten m ss 

her method of showing her joy equallj etpan 

As the party went down the gre\t stair se G H 

nioriiing had risen stark and clear over the b k sq 

skies were tinged with pink ; and the cheeks m p 

ball — ah, how ghastly they looked ! That adm m 

above all — who had been for hours by Ladj C m 

ing to her and feeding her body with every thing that was nice, and her 
ear with every thing that was sweet and flattering — oh ! what an object 
he was ! The rings round his eyes were of the color of bistre ; those 
orbs themselves were like the plovers' eggs whereof Lady Clavering and 
Blanche had each tasted ; the wrinkles in his old face were furrowed in 
deep gashes ; and a silver stubble, like an elderly morning dew, was 
glittering on his chin, and alongside the dyed whiskers, now limp and 
out of curl. 

There he stood, with admirable patience, enduring uncomplainingly; 
ft silent agony ; knowing that people could see the state of his face (for 
could he not himself perceive the condition of others, males and females, 
of his own age 1) — ^longing to go to rest for hours past ; aware that 
suppers disagreed with him, and yet having eaten a little so as to keep 
his friend. Lady Clavering, in good humor ; with twinges of rheumatism 
ill the back and knees ; with weary feet burning in his varnished boots ; 
so tired, oh, so tired, and longing for bed! If a man, struggling with 
hardship and bravely overcoming it, is an object of admiration for the 
gods, that Power in whose chapels the old major was a faithful wor- 
shiper must have looked upward approvingly upon the constancy of Pen- 
dennis's martyrdom. There are sufferers in that cause as in the other; 
the negroes in the service of Mumbo Jutabo tattoo and drill themselves 
with burning skewers with great fortitude; and we read that the priests 
in the service of Baal gashed themselves and bled freely. You who can 
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smash the idols, do so with a good courage ; but do not be too fierce with 
the idolaters — they worship the best thing they know. 




The Pendennises the elder and the younger waited with Lady Clav- 
ering and her daughter until hei lady hip s cairiage was announced, 
when th elder a martyrdom may he said to have come to an end, for 
the good natured Begum insisted upon leaving hun at his door in Bury- 
Btreet ; so ho took the back seat of the carnage after a ieeble bow or 
two, and peeoh of thanks pohte to the last and roEoluf<, m doing hia 
duty. The Begium wavi-d her dumpy little hand by way ot farewell to 
Arthur and Foker -ind Blanche smiled langnidiy out upon the young 
men, thinking whether she looked very wau and green unler her rose- 
colored hood and whether it was the mirrors at G-aunt House, or the 
fatigue and fever of her own ejes vhich made her fancy herself so 

Arthur puhaps saw quite well how jellow Blanche looked, hut did 
not attribute that pecuhaiity of her complexion to thi- effect of the 
looking-glisae or to any error in his sight or her own Our young 
man of the world could use his eyca very keenly and could see 
Blanche s face pretty much as nature had made it But for poor 
Foker it had a radiance 'nhich dnzzled and blinded him he could see 
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no more faults in it than in the sun, which was now flaring over tha 
house-tops. 

Among other wicked London habits which Pen had acquired, tha 
moralist will remark that he had got to keep very bad hours ; and ofioa 
was going to bed at the time when sober country people were thinking 
of leaving it. Men get used to one hour as to another. Editors of 
newspapers, Covent-Garden market people, night cabmen, and coffee- 
sellers, chinmey-sweepa, and gentlemen and ladies of fashion who fre- 
quent bails, are often quite lively at three or four o'clock of a morning, 
when ordinary mortals arc snoring. We have shown in the last chapter 
how Pen was in a brisk condition of mind at this period, inclined to 
smoke his cigar at ease, and to speak freely. 

Fokor and Pen walked away from Gaunt House, then, indulging in 
both the above amusements ; or rather Pen talked, and Poker looked as 
if he wanted to say something. Pen was sarcastic and dandyfied when 
he had been in the company of great folks ; he could not help imitating 
some of their airs and tones, and having a most lively imagination, mis- 
took himself for a person of importance very easily. He rattled away, 
and attacked this person and that ; sneered at Lady John Turnbull's 
bad French, which her ladyship will introduce into all conversations, in 
spite of the sueera of every body : at Mrs. Slack Roper's extraordinary 
costume and sham jewels ; at the old dandies and the young ones ; at 
whom didn't he sneer and laugh 1 

"Yon fire at every body. Pen — you're grown awful, that you 
are," Foker, said. " Now, you've pulled about Blondol's yellow wig, 
and Colchicum's black one, why don't you have a shy at a brown 
one, hay ? you know whose I moan. It got into Lady Clavoring's 

" Under my uncle's hat ? My uncle is a martyr, Foker, my boy. 
My wncle has been doing excruciating duties all night. Ho likes to go 
to bed rather early. He has a dreadful headache if he sits up and touches 
supper. He always has the gout if he walks or stands much at a baU. 
He has been sitting up, and standing up, and supping. He has gone 
home to the gout and the headache, and for my sake. Shall I make 
fun of the old boy ? no, not for Venice !" 

" How do you mean that he has been doing it for your sake ?" Foker 
asked looking rather alarmed 

B J ist th u k 1 a et f I mpart it to thee t" Pen cried 

t h h p t Art h f d unsell Wilt thou swear? 

Wit th b m wit ti u 1 achi Wilt thou be silent 

adh vilttlnpakadli And as he spoke, flinging 

h n If nto an ah u d th at 1 att t d the men in the cab-stand 

P a 1 Uy nd d and "t n d at the antics of the two young 

"What the doose are you driving at?" Foker asked, looking very 
much agitated. 

Pen, however, did not remark this agitation much, but continued in 
the same bantering and excited vein. "Henry, friend of my youth." he 
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said, " and witness of my early follies, though dull at thy books, yet 
thou art not altogether deprived of sense ; nay, blush aot, Henrico, thou 
hast a good portioa of that, and of couiage and kindness too, at the 
service of thy friends. Were I in a strait of poverty, I would come to 
my Folier's piirae. Were I in. grief, I would discharge my grief upon 
his sympathizing bosom — " 

" Gammon, Pea; go on," Foker said. 

" I would, Heurico, upon thy studs, and upon thy cambric, worked by 
the hands of beauty, to adorn the breast of valor ! Know then, friead 
of my boyhood's days, that Arthur Pendeuais, of the Upper Temple, 
student-at-law, feels that he is growing lonely, and old Care is fivrrowing 
his temples, and Baldness is busy with his crown. Shall we stop and 
have a drop of cofTce at this stall, it looks very hot and nice ? Look 
how that cabman is blowing at his saucer. No, you won't ? Aristo- 
crat ! I resume my tale. I am getting on in life. I have got devilish 
little money. I want some. I am thinking of getting some, and set- 
tling in life. I'm thinking of settling. I'm thinking of marrying, old 
boy. I'm thinking of becoming a moral man ; a st«ady port and sherry 
cha acter with a good eputat on in my guartier, and a moderate 
estabh hment of two na Is a d a man ; with an occasional brougham 
to d ou M Pe denn s anl a house near the Parks for the ac- 
co miodat o of e c! Id c Ha ! what sayest thou ? Answer thy 
i enl tlo wo by child of beer Speak, I adjure thee, by all thy 

But you a t got any n oney Pen," said the other, still looking 

I a n t No hu 7(e av I tell thee there is gold in store for me 
— ^not what JO call oney ursed in the lap of luxury, and cradled on 
grams, and dimkmg in wealth fiom a thousand mash-tubs. What do 
you know about money 1 What is poverty to you, is splendor to the 
hardy son of the humble apothecary. You can't live without an estab- 
lishment, and your houses in town and country. A snug little house 
somewhere off Belgravia, a brougham for my wife, a decent cook, and 
a fair bottle of wine for ray friends at home sometimes ; these simple 
necessaries suffice for me, my Foker." And here Pendennis began to 
look more serious. Without bantering further, Pen continued, " I've 
rather serious thoughts of setthng and marrying. No man can get on 
in the world without some money at his back. You must have a certain 
stake to begin with, before you can go in and play the great game. 
Who Imows that I'm not going to try, old fellow ? Worse men than I 
have won at it. And as I have not got enough capital from my fathers, 
I must get some by my wife— that's all." 

They were walking down Grosvenor-street, as they talked, or rather 
as Pen talked, in the selfish fullness of his heart ; and Mr. Pen must 
have been too much occupied with his own affairs to remark the concern 
and agitation of his neighbor, for he continued, " We are no longer 
children, you know, you and I, Harry. Bah! the time of our romance 
has passed away. We don't marry for passion, but for prudence and 
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for establishment. What do you take your cousin for ? Because she is 
a. nice girl, and an earl's daughter, and the old folks wish it, and that 
sort of thing." 

" And yoiT, Pendennis," asked Foker, " you ain't very fond of the girl 
— you're going to marry f" 

Pen shrugged his shoulders. "Comrne 5a," said he ; "I like her well 
enough. She's pretty enough ; she's clever enough. I think she'll do 
very well. And she has got money enough — that's the great point. 
Psha I you know who she is, don't you ? I thought you were sweet on 
her yourself one night when we dined with her mamma. It's little 
Amory." 

" i — I thought so," Foker said ; " and has she accepted you ?" 

" Not quite," Arthur replied, with a confident smile, which seemed to 
say, I have hut to ask, and she comes to me that instant. 

"Oh, not quite," said Foker; arid he broke out with such a dread- 
ful laugh, that Pen, for the first time, turned his thoughts from him- 
self toward his companion, and was struck by the other's ghastly pale 

" My dear fellow, Fo ! what's the matter ? You're ill," Pen said, i« 
a tone of real concern. 

" You think it was the Champagne at Gaunt House, don't you ? It 
ain't that. Come in ; let me talk to you for a minute. I'll tell you 
what it is. D — it, let me tell somebody," Foker said. 

They were at Mr. Foker's door by this time, and, opening it, Harry 
walked with his i'riend into his apartments, which were situated in the 
back part of the house, and behind the family dining-room, where the 
elder Foker received his guests, surrounded by pictures of himself, his 
wife, his infant son on a donkey, and the late Earl of Gravesend in his 
robes as a peer. Foker and Pen passed by this chamber, now closed 
with death-like shutters, and entered into the yowng man's own quarters 
Dusky streams of sunbeams were playing into that room, and lighting 
up poor Harry's gallery of dancing girls and opera nymphs with flicker- 
ing illuminations. 

" Look here ! I can't help telling you, Pen," he said. " Ever since 
the night we dined there, I'm so fond of that girl, that I think I shall 
die if I don't get her. I feel as if I should go mad sometimes. I can't 
stand it. Pen. I couldn't bear to hear you talking about her, just now, 
about marrying her only because she's money. Ah, Pen ! that ain't the 
question in marrying. I'd bet any thing it ain't. Talking about money 
and such a girl as that, it's — it's — what-d'ye-callern — you know what I 
mean — I ain't good at talking—sacrilege, then. If she'd have me, I'd 
take and sweep a crossing, that I would !" 

" Poor Fo ! I don't think that would tempt her," Pen said, eying his 
friend with a great deal of real good-nature and pity. " She is not a 
girl for love and a cottage." 

" She ought to he a duchess, I know that very well, and I know she. 
wouldn't talte me unless I could make her a groat place in the world — 
for I ain't good for any thing myself much — I ain't clever and that sort 
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of thing," Foker said, sadly. " If I had all the diamonds that all the 
duchesses and marchionesses had on to-night, wouldn't I put 'em in her 
lap ? But what's the use of talking ? I'm booked for another race. 
It's that kills me, Pen. I can't get out of it ; though I die, I can't get 
oat of it. And though my cousin's a nice girl, and I like her very well, 
and that, yet I hadn't seen this one when our governors settled that 
matter between us. And when you talked, just now, about her doing 
very well, aud about her having money enough for both of you, I thought 
to myself, it isn't money or mere liking a girl, that ought to bo enough 
to make a fellow marry. He may rsarry, and find he likes somebody 
else better. All the money in the world won't make you happy then. 
Look at me ; I've plenty of money, or shall have, out of the mash-tubs, 
as you call 'em. My governor thought he'd made it all right for me in 
settling my marriage with my cousin. I tell you it woa't do ; and when 
Lady Ann has got her husband, it won't be happy for either of ua, and 
she'll have the most miserable beggar in town." 

" Poor old fellow I" Pen said, with rather a cheap magnanimity, " I 
wish I could help you. I had no idea of this, and that you wore so wild 
about the girl. Do you, think she would have you without your money ? 
No. Do you think your father would agree to break off your engage- 
ment with your cousin ? You know him very weU, and that he would 
cast you off rather than do so," 

The unhappy Foker only groaned a reply, flinging himself prostrate 
on the sofa, face forward, his head in his hands, 

" As for my affair," Pen went on — "my dear fellow, if I had thought 
matters were so critical with you, at least I would not have pained you 
by choosing you as my confidant. And my business is not serious, at 
least, not aa yet. I have not spoken a word about it to Misa Amory. 
Very likely she would not have me if I asked her. Only I have had a 
great deal of talk ab u h my uncle, who says that the match 

might be an ehgib m I'm ambitious aud I'm poor. And it 

appears Lady Cla n vil her a good deal of money, and Sir 

Francis might be g o — mind the rest. Nothing is settled, 

Harry. They ar vn directly, I promise you I won't 

ask her before she T o hurry : there's time for every body. 

But, suppose you i k Remember what you said about 

marriages just no d h m y of a man who doesn't care for his 

wife ; and what so w Id you have who didn't care for her 

husband?" 

" Eut she would care for me, said Foker, from his sofa — " that 
is,' I think she would. Last night only, as we wore dancing, she 

"What did she say ?" Pen cried, starting up in great wrath. But 
he saw his own meaning more clearly than Foker, and broke off with a 
laugh — " Weil, never mind what she said, Harry. Miss Amory is a 
clever girl, and says numbers of civil thin^ — to you — to me, perhaps — 
and who the deuce knows to whom besides ? Nothing's settled, old boy. 
At least, my heart won't break if I don't get her. Win her if you can. 
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atid I wish yon joy of her. Good-by I Don't thitik about what I said 
to you. I was excited, and confoundedly thirsty in those hot rooms, and 
didn't, I suppose, put enough Seltzer water into tbe Champagne. Good 
nigbt ! I'll keep your counsel too. ' Mu.mi' is the word between us ; 
and ' let there be a fair fight, and let the best man win,' as Peter Crawley 
says." 

So saying, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, giving a very queer and rather 
dangerous look at his companion, shook him by the hand, with some- 
thing of that sort of cordiality which befitted his just repeated simile of 
the boxing-match, and which Mr. Bendigo displays when he shakes 
hands with Mr. Caunt before they fight each other for the champion's 
belt and two hundred pounds a side. Foker returned his friend's salute 
with an imploring look, and a piteous squeeze of the hand, sank back on 
his cushions again, and Pen, putting on his hat, strode forth into the air, 
and almost over the body of the matutinal housemaid, who was rubbing 
the steps at the door. 

" And so he wants her too 1 does ho ?" thought Pen as he marched 
along — and noted within bimself with a fatal keenness of perception and 
almost an infernal mischief, that the very pains and tortures which that 
honest heart of Foker's was suffering gave a zest and an impetus to his 
own pursuit of Blanche : if pursuit that might be called which had been 
no pursuit as yet, but mere spoit and idle dallying. " She said some- 
thing to him, did she ? perhaps she gave him the fellow flower to this ;" 
and he took out of his coat and twiddled in his thumb and finger a poor 
little shriveled, crumpled bud that had faded and blackened with the 
heat and flare of the night. " I wonder to how many more she has 
given her artless tokens of afiectioa — the little flirt" — and he flung his 
into the gutter, where the water may have refreshed it, and where any 
amateur of rosebuds may have picked it up. And then bethinking him 
that the day was quite bright, and that the passers-by might be staring 
at his beard and white neckcloth, our modest young gentleman took a 
cab and drove to the Temple. 

Ah ! is this the boy that prayed at his mother's knee but a few years 
since, and for whom very likely at this hour of morning she is praying ? 
Is this jaded and selfish worldling the lad who, a short while back, was 
ready to fling away his worldly all, his hope, his ambition, his chance of 
life, for his love ? This is the man you are prond of, old Pendennis. 
You boast of having formed him : and of having reasoned him out of 
his absurd romance and folly — and groaning in your bed over your pains 
and rheumatisms, satisfy yourself still by thinking, that, at last, that lad 
will do something to better himself in life, and that the Pendennises will 
take a good place in the world. And is he the only one, who in his 
progress through this dark life goes willfully or fatally astray, while the 
natural truth and love which should illumine him grow dim in tte pois- 
oned air, and suffice to light him no more ? 

When Pen was gone away, poor Harry Foker got up from the sofa, 
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and tailing out from his waistcoat — the splendidly buttoned, the gor- 
geously einbroiderecl, the work of his mamma — a littlo white rosebud, he 
drew from his dressing-case, also the maternal present, a pair of scissors, 
with whioh he nipped carefully the stalk of the flower, and placing it in 
a glass of water opposite his bod, he sought refuge there from care and 
bitter remembrances. 

It is to be presumed that Rliss Blanche Amory had more than one 
rose in her bouquet, and why should not the kind young creature give 
out of her superfluity, and make as many partners as possible happy t 
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CHAPTEU Vni. 

MOINSEIGNEOC S'aHUSE. 



HE exertions of that last night at 
Gaunt House had proi'ed almost 
too mu(h for Major Ptndonnis 
and as Eoon as he could move his 
weary old body with safety he 
transported hirtifeclf groaning- to 
Buvton and sought relief in the 
healing w aters of that place 
Patliament brolie up '^n liancis 
Claienng and ftmily left town 
and th^ aflairs ■which wi, have 
ITist mentioned to ttio leader 
■were not advanced la the brief 
mtenal of a fow dijs or weeks 
which have oceuned betw eon 
this and thp last chapter The 
town WIS however einpticd since 

The season was now coihl to 
a concluHion Ptn s neighbors tho 
lawyers, were gone upon circuit : and his more iaahionable friends had 
taken their passports for the Continent, or had fled for health or excite- 
ment to the Scotch moors. Scarce a man was to he seen in the bay- 
windows of the Clubs, or on the solitary Pall-Mall pavement. The red 
jackets had disappeared from before the Palace-gate : the tradesmen, 
of St, James's were abroad taking their pleasure : the tailors had 
grown mustaches, and were gone up the Hhine : the bootmakers were 
at Eras or Baden blu=hin<' when they met their customers at those phces 
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deeert, and himself to a Bedouin, wending his way through, that dusty 
solitude. Warrington stowed away a quantity of Cavendish tobacco in 
his carpet bag, and betook himself, as his custom was, in. the vaoatioa 
to his brother's house in Norfollc Pen was left alone in chambers for 
a while, for this man of fashion could not quit the metropolis when he 
chose always : and was at present detained by the affaiis of his news- 
papef, the Pall Mall Gazette, of which he acted as the editor and 
chai^ d'affaires during the temporary absence of the chief, Captain 
Shandon, who was with hia family at the salutary watciing place of 
Boulogne sur Mer 

Although, as wo have teen, Mr. Pen had pronounced himself foi 
years past to be a man perfectly blase and wearied of life, yet the truth 
is that he was an exceedingly healthy young fellow ; still with a fine 
appetite, which he satisfied with the greatest relish and satisfaction at 
least once a day ; and a constant desire for society, which showed him 
to be any thing but misanthropiaal. If he could not get a good dinner 
ho sat down to a bad one with perfect contentment ; if he could not pro- 
cure the company of witty, or great, or beantifiil persons, he put up with 
any society that came to hand ; and was perfectly satisfied in a tavern- 
parlor or on board a Greenwich steam-boat, or in a jaunt to Hampstead 
with Mr. Finucane, his coUeague at the Pall Mall Gazette ; or in a visit 
to the summer theaters across the river ; or to the Royal Gardens of 
Vauxhall, where he was on. terms of friendship with the great Simpson, 
and where he shook tho principal comic singer or the lovely equestrian 
of the arena by tho hand. And while he could watch the grimaces or 
1 gr f 1 se ■ h " ■ h mor that was not deprived of sym- 

pjh ildl wih yof kindness at the lookers on too ; at 

h roj y h b p joyment, and here taking it : at the 

1 w I 1 d 1 I d children laughing and clapping their 

h da h 1 w I poo casts, whose laughter was less inno- 

h h 1 p 1 d d 'ho brought their shame and their 

yhh dee dbmj till the dawn at least ; and to get 

b d d dr Of hi mpathy with all conditions of men 

Ah f b d I sed to possess it : and said that he 

1 d I ] last h h Id etain it. As another man has an 

1 f I nee, Mr, Pen said that anthropology 

was his favorite pursuit ; and had his eyes always eagerly open to ijs 
infinite varieties and beauties: contemplating with an unfailing delight 
all specimens of it in all places to which he resorted, whether it was the 
coqueting of a wrinkled dowager in a ball-room, or a high-bred young 
beauty blushing in h p n th whether it was a hulking guards- 
man coaxing a servan g 1 n th Park, or innocent little Tommy that 
was feeding the d k h I tl urse listened. And indeed a nian 
whose heart is pretty 1 an ndulge in this pursuit with an enjoy- 

ment that n a a 1 nly perhaps the more keen because it is 

secret, and 1 a tou h f ad m it : because he is of his mood and 
humor loi ly a d p t alth ngh ot alone. 

Yes, Pa dtba a id talk ia his impetuous way to Warrington. 
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" I was ill lovo so fiercely in my youth, that I have burned out that 
flame forever, I think, and if ever I marry, it will be a marriage of 
reason, that I will make, with a well-bred, good-tempered, good-looking 
person who has a little money, and bo forth, that will cushion our car- 
riage in its course through life. As for romance, it is all done ; I have 
spent that out, and am old before my time — I'm proud of it." 

" Stuffl" growled the other, " you fancied you were getting bald the 
other day, and bragged about it, as you do about every thing. But you 
began to use the bear's-grease pot directly the hair-dressar told you ; and 
are scented like a barber ever since." 

" You are Diogenes," the other answered, " and you want every man 
to live in a tub like yourself. Violets smell better tliau stale tobacco, 
you grizzly old eyuio." But Mr. Pen was blushing while be made this 
reply to his uniomantical friend, and indeed cared a great deal more 
about himself still than such a philosopher perhaps should have done. 
Indeed, considering that he was careless about the world, Mr. Pen 
ornamented hjs person with no small pains in order to make himself 
agreeable to if, and for a weary pilgrim as he was, wore very tight boots 
and bright varnish. 

It was in thia dull season of the year then, of a shining Friday night 
in autumn, that Mr. Pendennis, having completed at his newspaper 
office a brilhant leading article — such as Captain Sbandon himself 
might have written, had the captain been in good humor, and inclined 
to work, which he never would do except under compulaiou— that Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis having written his article, and reviewed it approv- 
ingly as it lay before him in its wet proof-sheet at the oiEce of the 
paper, bethought him that he would cross the water, and regale himself 
with the fire-works and other amusements of Vaushall. So he affably 
put in his pocket the order which admitted " Editor of Pall Mall 
Gazette and friend" to that place of recreation, and paid with the coin 
of the realm a suiBcient sum to enable him to cross Waterloo Bridge. 
The walk thence to the Gardens was pleasant, the stars were shining 
in the skies above, looking down upon the royal property, whence the 
rockets and Homan candles had not yet ascended to outsliine the 

Before you enter the enchanted ground, where twenty thousand 
additional lamps are bumed every night as usual, most of ua have 
passed through the black and dreary passage and wickets which hide 
the splendors of Vanxhall from uninitiated men. In the walls of this 
passage are two holes strongly illuminated, in. the midst of which you 
see two gentlemen at desks, where they will take either your money as 
a private individual, or your order of admission if yott are provided with 
that passport to the Gardens, Pen went to exhibit his ticket at the 
last-named orifice, where, however, a gentleman and two ladies were 
already in parley before him. 

The gentleman, whose hat was very much on one side, and who wore 
a short and shabby cloak in an excessively smart maimer, was crying 
out in a voice which Pen at once recognized. 
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" Bedad, sir, if ye doubt mo honor, will yo obleego me by slipping 
out of that box, and — " 

" Lor, Capting !" cried the elder lady. ■ 

" Don't bother me," said the man iu the box. 

" And ask Mr. Hodgen himself who's in the gyardens, to let these 
leediea pass. Don't be froightened, ine dear madam, I'm aot going to 
quarl with this gentleman, at any reet before leedies. Will ye go, sir, 
and desoire Mr. Hodgen {■whose orther I keem in with, and he's me 
mostintemate firiend, and I know he's goan to sing the ' Body Snatcher' 
here to-noight), with Captain Costigan'a compliments, to stip out and 
let in the leedies ; for meself, sir, oi've seen Vauxhall, and I scawrun 
any interfayrance on moi account : but for these leedies, one of thorn has 
never been there, and oi should think ye'd hariy take advantage of rae 
misfartuno in losing the lickut, to deproive her of her pleasure." 

" It ain't no use, captain. I can't go about your business," the check- 
taker said ; on which the captain swore an oath, and the elder lady said, 
" Lor, ow provokin !" 

As for the young one, she looked up at the captain, and said, " Never 
mind, Captain Costigan, I'm sure I don't want to go at all. Come 
away, mamma." And with this, although she did not want to go at 
all, her feelings overcame her, and she began to cry. 

" Me poor child !" the captain said. " Can ye see that, sir, and will 
ye not let this innocent creature in f" 

" It ain't my business," cried the door-keeper, peevishly, out of tlie 
illuminated box. And at this minute Arthur came up, and recognizing 
Costigan, said, " Don't you know me, captain "i Pendennis 1" And be 
took off his hat and made a bow to the two ladies. " Me dear boy ! 
Me dear friend I" cried the captain, extending toward Pendennis the 
grasp of friendship ; and he rapidly explained to the other what he called 
" a most unluckeo conthratong." He had an order for Vauxhall, admit- 
ting two, from Mr. Hodgen, then within the Gardens, and singing (as 
he did at the Back Kitchen and the nobility's concerts the " Body 
Snatcher," the " Death oi' General Wolfe," the " Banner of Blood," and 
other favorite melodies) ; and, having this order for the admission of 
two persons, he thought that it would admit three, and had come 
accordingly to the Gardens with his friends. But, on his way. Captain 
Costigan had lost the paper of admission — it was not forthcoming at all ; 
and the leedies must go back again, to the great disappointment of one 
of them, as Pendennis saw. 

Arthur had a great deal of good natrue for every body, and sympa- 
thized with the misfortunes of all sorts of people : how could he refuse 
his sympathy in such a case as this ? He had seen the innocent face as 
it looked up to the captain, the appealing look of the girl, the piteous 
quiver of the mouth, and the final outburst of tears If it had been his 
last guinea in the world, he m t ha e paid t t ha 'e given the poor 
little thing pleasure. She turn d tl e ad n pi n eyes away directly 
they hghted upon a strange nd b an ■« j th n with her hand- 
kerchief Arthur looked very h ndsome and k dale stood before the 

VOL. II, — F 
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women, with his hat o9J blushing, bowing', generous, a gentleman. 
" Who arc they ? " he asked of himself. He ijiought he had seen the 
elder lady before. 

" If I can. he of any service to you, Captain Costigan," the young man 
said, " I hope you will conunand me ; is there any difficulty about talcing 
these ladies into the garden ? Will you kindly make use of my purse 1 
And — I have a ticket myself which will admit two — I hope, ma'am, 
you will permit me V 

The first impulse of tbe Prince of Fairoaks was to pay for the whole 
party, and to make away with his newspaper order as poor Costigan had 
done with his own ticket. But his instinct, and the appearance of the 
two ■sromen ftild him that tliey would be better pleased if he did not 
give himself the airs of a grand seigneur, and he handed his purse to 
Costigan, and laughingly pulled out his ticket with one hand, as he 
oiTcrod the other to the elder of the ladies — ladies was not the word — 
they had bonnets and shawls, and collars and ribbons, and tho youngest 
showed a pretty little foot and boot under her modest gray gown, but 
his Highness of Fairoaks was courteous to every person who wore a 
petticoat, whatever its texture was, and the humbler the wearer, only 
the more stately and polite in his demeanor. 

" Fanny, take tho gentleman's arm," the elder said ; " since you will 
be so very kind ; I've seen you often come in at oui gate, sir, and go in 
to Captain Strong's, at No. i." 

Fanny made a little courtesy, and put her hand under Arthur's arm. 
It had on a shabby little glove, but it was pretty and small. She was 
not a child, but she was scarcely a woman as yet ; her tears had dried 
up, and hex cheek mantled with youthfiil blushes, and her eyes glis- 
tened with pleasure and gratitude, as she looked up into Arthur's kind 

Arthur, in a protecting way, put his other hand upon the little one 
resting on his arm. " Fanny's a very pretty little name," he said, 
" and so you know me, do you?" 

"We keep the lodge, sir, at Shepherd's Inn," Fanny said, with a 
courtesy ; " and I've never been at Vauxhall sir and Pa didn t like me 
to go — aiid — and — O — O — law, how beautiful She shrink back as 
she spoke, starting with wonder and delight as "he saw the Royal Gar 
dens blaze before her with a hundred million of lamps with a splendor 
such as the finest fairy tale, the finest pantomime she had ever wit 
nessed at the theater, had never realized Pun was please 1 with box 
pleasure, and pressed to his side tho little hind which clung so kindly 
to him. " What would I not give for a httle of this pleasure ' said 
the blase young man, 

" Your purse, Pendennis, me dear boj said the captain s voico be 
hind him. "Will ye count it? its all roight — no — ye thrust in old 
Jack Costigan (he tbrusts me, ye see, madam). Ye've been me pro- 
server. Pen (I've known um since ohoildhood, Mrs. Bolton ; he's tho 
proproietor of Fairoaks Castle, and many's tho cooper of olart I've 
dthrunk there with the firat nobilitee of his native countee) — Mr. Pen- 
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dennis, ye've been me preserver, and oi tliank yo ; me dauglitther will 
thank ye : Mr. Simpson, your humble servant, sir," 

If Pen was magnificent in his courtesy to the ladies, what was his 
splendor in comparison to Captain Costigan's bowing here and there, 
and crying bravo to the singers 1 

A man, descended lilce Costigan, from a long line of Hibernian kings, 
chieftains, and other magnates and sheriffs of the county, had of course 
too much dignity and self-respect to walk arrum-in-arrum (as the cap- 
tain phrased it) with a lady who occasionally swept hia room, out, and 
cooked his mutton chops. In the course of their journey from Shep- 
herd's Inn to Vauxhall Gardens, Captain Costigan had walked by the 
side of the two ladies, in a patronizing and affable manner pointing out 
to tliem the edifices worthy of note, and discoursing, according to his 
wont, about other cities and countries which he had visited, and the 
people of rank and fashion with whom he had the honor of an acquaint- 
ance. Nor could it be expected, nor, indeed, did Mrs. Bolton expect, 
that, arrived in the royal property, and stmngly illuminated by the flare 
of the twenty thousand additional lamps, the captain would relax from 
his dignity, and give an arm to a lady who was, in fact, little better 
than a housekeeper or charwoman. 

But Pen, on his part, had no such scruples. Miss Fanny Bolton did 
not make his bed nor sweep his chambers ; and he did not choose to let 
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quite happy to act as friend to the elderly viscount, and to carve the 
fowl, and to make the salad at supper. When Pen and his young lady 
met the viscount's party, that noble peer only gave Arthur a passing 
leer of recognition as his lordship's eyes passed from Pen's face under 
the bonnet of Pen's companion. But Tom Tufthunt wagged his head 
very good-naturedly at Mr. Arthur, and said, '■ How are you, old boy V 
and looked extremely knowing- at the god-father of this history. 

" That is the great rider at Astlcy's ; I have seen her there," Miss 
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Bolton, said, looking after Mademoiselle Caracoline ; "and who is thai 
old man ? is it not the gentleman in the ring ?" 

" That is Lord Viscount Colehioum, Misa I'^anny," said Pen, -with an 
air of proteelion. Ho meant no harm ; he was pleased to patronize the 
vouug girl, and he was not displeased that she should be so pretty, and 
that she eiiould ho hanging upon his arm, and that yonder elderly Don 
Juan should have seen her there. 

Fanny was very pretty ; her eyes were dark and hrilliant ; her teeth 
were like little pearls ; her mouth was almost as red as Mademoiselle 
Caracoline's when the latter had put on hor vermilion. And what a 
difference there was between the one's voice and the other's, between 
the girl's laugh and the woman's ! It was only very lately, indeed, 
that Fanny, when looking in the little glass over the Bows-Costigan 
mantle-piece as she was dusting it, had begun to suspect that she was 
a beauty. But a year ago, she was a clumsy, gawky girl, at whom her 
father sneered, and of whom the girls at the day-school (Miss Minifer's, 
Newcastle-street, Strand ; Miss M., the younger sister, took the leading 
business at the Norwich circuit in 182- ; and she herself had played 
for two seasons with some credit T. R. E. O., T. B. S. W., until she 
fell down a trap-door and broke her leg) ; the girls at Fanny's school, 
we say, took no account of her, and thought her a dowdy little creature 
as long as she remained under Misa Mimfer's instructiou. And it was 
unremarked and almost unseen in the dark porter's lodge of Shepherd's 
Ilia, that this little flower bloomed into beauty. 

So this young person hung upon Mr. Pen's arm, and they paced the 
gardens together. Empty as London was, there were still some two 
millions of people left lingering about it, and among them, one or two 
of the acquaintances of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Among them, silent and alone, pale, with his hands in his pockets, 
and a rueful nod of the head to Arthur as they met, passed Henry 
Foker, Esq. Young Henry was trying to ease his mind by moving 
from place to place, and Irom excitement to excitement. But he 
thought about Blanehe as he sauntered in the dark walks ; he thought 
about Blanche as ho looked at the devices of the lamps. He consulted 
the fortune-teller about her, and was disappointed when that gipsy told 
him that ho was in love with a dark lady who would make him happy ; 
and at the concert, though Mr. Momus sang his most stunning comic 
songs, and asked his most astonishing riddles, never did a kind smile 
come to visit Foker's lips. In fact he never heard Mr. Momus at all. 

Pen and Miss Bolton were hard by listening to the same concert, 
and the latter remarked, and Pen laughed at, Mr. Fokor's woe-begone 

Fanny asked what it was that made that odd-looking little man so 
dismal? "I think he is crossed in love!" Pen said. "Isn't that 
enough to make any man dismal, Fanny?" And he looked down at 
her, splendidly protecting her, like Egmont at Clara in Goethe's play, 
or Leicester at Amy in Scott's novel. 

" Cwssed in love is he ? poor gentleman," said Fanny with a sigh, 
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and her eyes turned round toward him with no little kindness and pity 
— but Harry did not see the beautiful dark eyes. 

" How-dy-do, Mr, Pendeaiits !" — a voice liroke in here — it was that 
of a young man in a large white coat with a red neckcloth, over which 











a dingy short collar \as turned so is to exh b t a J h ous n I — tl 
large pin of bullion or other metal and an mag at ve a coat w tJ 
exceedingly faiic ful ^la s butto and t owsers that cned with a loud 
voice, " Come look at me a d see 1 ow cheap and tawdry I am n j 
master, what a dirty buck !" and a little stick in one pocket of his coat, 
and. a lady in pink satin on the other arm — " How-dy-do — Forget me, 
I dare say ? Huxter — Clavering." 

" How do you do, Mr. Huxter," the Prince of Fairoaks said, in his 
most princely manner, " I hope you are very well." 
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" Pretty bobbiah, tlianky." And Mr. Huxter -wagged !iis head. "I 
say, Pendonnia, you've been coming it uncommon strong since we had 
the row at Wapshot'g, don't you renienibev. Great author, hay ? Go 
about with the swells. Saw your name in the Morning Post. I sup- 
poae you're too much of a swell to come and have a bit of supper 
w~ith an old friend ? — Ghartorhouse-lane to-morrow night — some 
devilish good fellows from Bartholomew's, and some stunning gin 
puuch. Here's my card." And with this Mr. Huxter releaeed his 
hand from the pocket whero his cano was, and pulling off the top of his 
card case with his teeth produced thence a visiting ticket, which he 
handed to Pen. 

"You are exceedingly kind, I am sure," said Pen: "but I regret 
that I have an engagement which will take me out of town to-morrow 
night." And the Marquia of Fairoaks wondering that such a creature 
as this could have the audacity to give him a card, put Mr. Huxter's 
card into lus waistcoat pocket with a lofty courtesy. Possibly Mr, 
Samuel Huxter was not aware that there was any great social difference 
between Mr. Arthur Pendennis and himself. Mr. Huxter's father was 
a surgeon and apothecary at Clavering, just as Mr. Pendennis's papa 
had been a surgeon and apothecary at Bath. But the impudence of 
some men is beyond all calculation. 

" Well, old fellow, never mind," said Mr. Huxter, who, always frank 
and familiar, was from vinous excitement even more affable than usual. 
" If ever you are passing, look up at onr place — I'm mostly at homo 
Saturdays; and there's generally a cheese in the cupboard. Ta, Ta. 
There's the bell for the lire-works ringing. Como along, Mary." And 
he set off running with the rest of the crowd in the direction of the fire- 
So did Pen presently, when this agreeable youth was out of sight, 
begin to run with his little companion ; Mrs. Bolton following after 
them, with Captain Costigan at her side. But the captain was too 
majestic and dignified in his movements to run for friend or enemy, 
and he pursued his course with the usual jaunty swagger which distin- 
guished his steps, so that he and his companion were speedily distanced 
by Pen and Miss Fanny. 

Perhaps Arthur forgot, or perhaps he did not choose to remember, 
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minated by the fire-worka, oi in their absence by the moon, Arthur saw 
him, and laughed, but did not occupy himself about his friend much. 




Ho w ng g d w th Fanny. How she wondered ! how happy she 
was ! 1 w 1 1 O O, O, as the rocketa soared into the air, and 

showe d d w e, and emerald, and vermilion. As these won- 

ders bl z d a d d ppeared before her, the little girl thrilled and 
trembl d tl d 1 ht at Arthur's side — her hand was under his arm 
still, h f It t p lUj, him as she looked up delighted. 

" How beautiful they are, sir !" she cried. 

" Don't call me sir, Fanny," Arthur said. 

A quick blush rushed up info the girl's face. " What shall I call 
you V she said, in a low voice, sweet and tremulous. " What would 
you wish me to say, sir ?" 

" Again, Panny ? Well, I forgot ; it is best so, my dear," Pondennis 
said, very kindly and gently. " 1 may call you Fanny?" 

" O yes !" she said, and the little hand pressed his arm onco more 
very eagerly, and the giri clung to him so that he could feel her heart 
beating on his shoulder. 

" I may call you Fanny, because you are a young girl, and a good giri, 
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Fanny, and I am an old gentleman. But you mustn't call me any 
thing but sir, or Mr. Peudennis, if you like ; for we live in very different 
stations, Fanny ; and don't think I speak unkindly ; and — and why do 
you take your hand away, Fanny ? Are yoa afraid of me t Do you 
think I would hurt you ? Not for all the world, my dear little girl. 
And — and look how beautiful the moon and stars are, and how calmly 
they shine when the rockets have gone out, and the noisy wheels have 
done hissing and blazing. When I eame here t«-night, I did not think 
I should have had such a pretty iittle companion to sit by my side, and 
see these fine fire-works. You must know I live by myself and work 
very hard. I write in books and newspapers, Fanny ; and I was quite 
tired out, and expected to sit alone all night ; and—don't cry, my dear, 
dear, little girl." Here Pen broko out, rapidly putting an end to the 
calm oration which he had begun to deliver ; for the sight of a woman's 
tears always put his nerves in a quiver, and he began forthwith to coax 
her and soothe her, and to utter a hundred-and-twenty little ejacula- 
tions of pity and sympathy, which need not be repeated here, because 
they would be absurd in print. So would a mother's talk to a child be 
absurd in print ; so would a lover's to his bride. That sweet, artless 
poetry bears no translation ; and is too subtle for grammarian's clumsy 
definitions. You have but the same four letters to describe the salute 
which you perform on your grandmother's forehead, and that which you 
bestow on the sacred cheek of your mistress ; but the same four letters, 
and not one of them a labial. Do we mean to hint that Mr. Arthur 
Pendennia made any use of the monosyllaible in question ? Not so. 
In the first place it was dark : the fire-works were over, and nobody 
could see him ; secondly, he was not a man to have this kind of secret, 
and tell it ; thirdly and lastly, let the honest fellow who has kissed a 
pretty girl, say what would have been his own conduct in such a deli- 
cate juncture? 

Well, the truth is, that however you may suspect him, and whatever 
yon would have done under the eircumstancaa, or Mr. Pen would 
have liked to do, he behaved honestly, and like a man. " I will not 
play with this little girl's heart," he said within himself, " and forget 
my own or her honor. She seems to have a great deal of dangerous 
and rather contagious sensibility, and I am very glad the fire-works are 
over, and that I can take her back to her mother. Come along, Fanny ; 
mind the steps, and lean on me. Don't stumble, you heedless little 
thing ; this is the way, and there is your mamma at the door." 

And there, indeed, Mrs. Bolton was, unquiet in spirit, and grasping 
her umbrella. She seized Fanny with matema! fierceness and eager- 
ness, and uttered some rapid abuse to the girt in an under tone. The 
expression in Captain Costigan's eye — standing behind the matron and 
winking at Pendennis from under his hat — was, I am bound to say, 
indefinablj humorous. 

It was so much so, that Pen could not refrain from bursting into a 
laugh. " You should have taken my arm, Mrs, Bolton," he said, offer- 
ing it. " I am very glad to bring Miss Fanny back quite safe to you. 
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We thought you would have followed us up into the gallery. We 
enjoyed the fire-works, didn't we ?" 

" Oh, yes !" said Miss Fanny, with rather a demure look. 

" And the bouquet was magaificent," said Pen. "And it is ten hours 
Binco I had any thing to eat, ladies, and 1 wish you would permit mo to 
invite you to supper." 

"Dad," said Costigan, "I'd loite a snack, fu; only I forgawt mo 
purse, or I should have invoited these leedies to a coUeetion." 

Mrs. Bolton, with considerable asperity, said, she ad an eadache, and 
would much rather go ome. 

" A lobster salad is tho best thing in the world for a headache," Pen 
said, gallantly, "and a glass of wine I'm sure will do you good. Come, 
Mrs. Bolton, be kind to me, and oblige me. I shan't have the heart to 
sup without you, aad upon my word, I have bad no dinner. Give me 
your arm : give me the umbrella. Costigan, I'm sure you'll take eare 
of Miss Fanny ; and I shall think Mrs. Bolton angry with me, unless 
she will favor me with her society. And we will all sup quietly, and 
go back in a eab together," 

The cab, the lobster salad, the frank and good-humored look of Pen- 
dennis, as he smilingly invited the worthy matron, subdued her suspicions 
and her anger. Since ha vmdd be so obliging, she thought she could 
take a little bit of lobster, and so they all marched away to a box ; and 
Costigan called for a waither with such a loud and belligerent voice, as 
caused one of those officials instantly to run to him. 

The carle was examined on the waU, and Fanny was asked to choose 
her favorite dish ; upon which the young creature said she was fond of 
lobster, too, but also owned to a partiality for raspbeny-tart. This del- 
icacy was provided by Pen, and a bottle of the most frisky Champagne 
was moreover ordered for the dehght of the ladies. Little Fanny drank 
this : what other sweet intoxication had she not drunk in the course of 
the night ? 

When the supper, which was very brisk and gay, was over, and Captain 
Costigan and Mrs. Bolton had partaken of some of the tack punch that 
is so fragrant at Vauxhall, the bill was called aitd discharged by Pen 
with great generosity, "likeafoin young English gentleman of th' olden 
toime, bo Jove," Costigan enthusiastically remarked. And as, when 
they went out of the box,, ho stepped forward and gave Mrs. Bolton his 
arm, Fanny fell to Pen's lot, ana the young people walked away in high 
good-humor together, in the wake of their seniors. 

The Champagne and the rack punch, though taken in moderation by 
all persons, except perhaps poor Cos, who lurched ever so little in his 
gait, had set them ia high spirits and good humor, so that Fanny began 
to skip and move her brisk little feet in time to the band, which was 
playing waltzes and galops for the dancers. As they came up to the 
dancing, the musio and Fanny's feet seemed to go quicker together ; she 
seemed to spring, as if naturally, irom the ground, and as if she required 
repression to keep her there. 

" Shouldn't you like a turn 1" ^aid the Prince of Fairoaks. " What 
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fun it would he '. Mrs. Bolton, ma'am, do lot ma take her once round." 
Upon which Mr. Costigaa said, " Off wid you 1" and Mrs. Eoltoa not 
refusing (indeed, she was an old war-horse, and would have liked, at the 
truaipet's sound, to have entered the arena herself), Fanny's shawl was 
off her buck in a minute, and she and Arthur were whirling round in 
a waltz in the midst of a great deal of queer, but exceedingly joyful 
company. 

Pen had no mishap this time with little Fanny, as he had with Miss 
Blanche in old days ; at least, there was no mishap of his making. The 
pair danced away with great agility and contentment ; first a waltz, 
then a galop, then a waltz again, until, in the second waltz, they were 
bumped by another couple who had joined the Terpsiohorean choir. 
This was Mr. Huxter and his pink satin young iriend, of whom we 
have already had a ghmpse. 

Mr, Huxler very probably had been also partaldng of supper, for he 
was even more excited now than at the time when he had previously 
claimed Pen's acquaintance ; and having run against Arthur and his 
partner, and nearly knocked them down, this amiable gentleman of 
coui'se began to abuse the people whom he had injured, and broke out 
into a volley of slang against the unoffending couple. " Now, then, 
Btoopid ! Don't keep the ground if you can't dance, old Slow Coach !" 
the young surgeon roared out (using, at the same time, other expressions 
far more emphatic}, and was joined in Lis abuse by the shrill language 
and laughter of his partner, to the interruption of the ball, the terror of 
poor little Fanny, and the immense indignation of Pen. 

Arthur was furious ; and not so angry at the quarrel as at the shame 
attending it. A battle with a fellow like that 1 A row in a public 
garden, and with a porter's daughter on his arm ! What a position for 
Arthur Pendennis I He drew poor little Fanny hastily away from the 
dancers to her mother, and wished that lady, and Costigan, and poor 
Fanny underground, rather than there, in his companionship, and under 
his protection. 

When Huxter commenced his attack, that free spoken young gentle- 
man had not seen who was his opponent, and directly he was aware 
that it was Arthur whom he had insulted, he began to make apologies. 
" Hold your stoopid tongue, Marv," he said to his partner. " It's an 
old friend and crouy at home. I beg pardon, Pendennis; wasn't aware 
it was you, old boy " Mr. Huxter had been one of the boys of the. 
Clavering School, who had been present at a combat which has been 
mentioned in the early part of this story, when young Pen knocked 
down the biggest champion of the academy, and Huxter knew that it 
was dangerous to quarrel with Arthur. 

Hia apologies were as odious to the other as his abuse had been. Pen 
stopped his tipsy remonstrances by telling him to hold his tongue, and 
desiring him not to use his (Pendenais's) name in that place or any 
other ; and he walked out of the gardens with a titter behind him irorn 
the crowd, every one of whom he would have liked to massacre for 
having been witness to the degrading broil. He walked out of the 
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gardens, quite forgetting poor littk Faiiay, who came tvembliiig- behind 
him -with her motlier and the stately Costigan. 

He was brought back to himself ly a wovd from the captain, who 
touched him on the shoulder just as they were passing the inner gate. 

" There's no ray-admittance except ye pay again," the captain said. 
" Hadn't I better go back and take the fellow your message ?" 

Pen buret out langhing. " Take him a menage ! Do you think 1 
would fight with such a fellow as that V he asJted. 

" No, no ! Don't, don't !" cried out httlo Fanny. " How can you be 
so wicked. Captain Costigan V The captain muttered something about 
honor, and winked knowingly at Pen, but Arthur said gallantly, ■' No, 
Fanny, don't be frightened. It was my fault to have danced in such a 
place. I beg yout pardon, to have asked yon to dance there." And he 
gave her his arm once more, and called a cab, and pat his three friends 
into it. 

He was about to pay the driver, and to take another carriage for 
himself, when little Fanny, still alarmed, put her little hand out, and 
caught him by the coat, and implored him and besought him to eome in. 

" Will nothing satisfy you," said Pen, in great good-humor, " that I 
am not going back to fight him ? Well, I will come home with you. 
Drive to Shepherd's Inn, Cab." The cab drove to its destination. 
Arthur was immensely pleased by the girl's solicitude about him : her 
tender terrors quite made him forget his previous annoyance. 

Pen put the ladies into their lodge, having shaken hands kindly with 
both of them ; and the captain i^aiu whispered to him that he would 
see um in the morning if he was inclined, and take his message to that 
" Bcounthrel." But the captain was in his usual condition when he 
made the proposal ; and Pen was perfectly sure that neither he nor 
Mr. Huxter, when they awoke, would remember any thing about the 
dispute. 
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L VISIT OF rOLlTE.YESS. 



OSTIG AN never rousedPeu from 
Iiis filumbers ; there was no hos- 
tile message from Mr. Huxter to 
disturb him; and when Pen woke, 
it was with a brisker and more 
lively feeling tban ordinarily at- 
tends that moment in the day of 
the tired and hlase London man. 
A city man wakes up to eare 
and consols, and the thoughts of 
'Change and the counting-house 
take possession oi him as soon as 
sleep flies from under his night- 
cap ; a lawyer rouses himself 
with the early morning to think 
of tiie case that will take him 
all his day to work upon, and the 
inevitable attorney to whom he 
has promised his papers ere night. 
Which of us has not his anxiety 
instantly present when his eyes 
I, to it and to the world, after his night's sleep 1 Kind strength- 
ener that enables ua to face the day's task with renewed heart ! Beau- 
tiful ordinance of Providence that creates rest as it awards labor, 

Mr. Pendennis's labor, or rather his disposition, was of that =o t tl at 
his daily occupations did not much interest him, for the exc t m nt f 
literary composition pretty soon subsides with the hired lab a d 

the delight of seeing one's self in print only extends to the fi t tw 
three appearances in the magasune ot newspaper page. Pe a j t 
into harness, and obliged to run a stage every day, is as pros a y 

other hack, and won't work without his whip or his feed of & 

indeed Mr. Arthur performed his work at the Pall Mall Gazette (and 
since his success as a novelist with an increased salary), but without the 
least enthusiasm, doing his best or pretty nearly, and sometimes writing 
ill and sometimes well. He was a literary hack, naturally fast in pace, 
and brilliant in action. 
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Neither did society, or that portion which he saw, excite or amuse him 
overmuch. In spite of his brag and boast to tho contrary, he was tiDO young 
as yet for women's society, which probably can only be had in perfection 
when a maa has ceased to think about his own person, and has given up 
ail designs of being a conqueror of ladies ; he was too young to be ad- 
mitted as an equal among men who had made their mark in the world, 
and of wliose conversation ho could scarcely as yet expect to be more 
than a listener. And he was too old for the men of pleasure of Ms own 
age ; too much a man of pleasure for the men of business ; destined, in 
a word, to be a good deal alone. Fate awards this lot of solitude to 
many a man; and many iilie it from taste, as many without difiiculty 
bear it. Pcndcnnis, in reality, suffered it very equanimously ; but in 
words, and according to his wont, grumbled over it aot a little. 

" "What a nice little artless creature that was," Mr. Pen thought at 
the very instant of waking after the Vauxhall affair; "what a pretty 
natural manner she has ; how rauch pieasanter than the minauderiea of 
the young ladies in the ball-room.i" (and here he recalled to himself some 
instances of what he could not help seeing was the artful simplicity of 
Miss Blanche, and some of the stupid graces of other yoimg ladies in the 
polita world) ; ' ' who could have thought that such a pretty rose could 
grow in a porter's lodge, or bloom in that dismal old flower-pot of a 
Shepherd's Inn? So she learns to sing from old Eows? If her sing- 
ing voice is as sweet as her speaking voice, it must be pretty, t like 
those low voiUes voices. ' What would you like mo to call you ?' 
indeed. Poor little Fanny ! It went to ray heart to adopt the giand 
air with her, and tell her to call me ' sir.' But we'll have no nonsense of 
that sort — no Faust and Mai^aret business for me. That old Bows ! 
So he teaches her to sing, does he ? He's a dear old fellow, old Bows : 
a gentleman in those old clothes : a philosopher, and with a kind heart, 
too. How good he was to me in the Fotheringay business. He, too, 
has had his griefs and his sorrows. I must cultivate old Bows. A man 
ought to see people of all sorts. I am getting tired of genteel society. 
Besides, there's nobody in town. Yes, I'll go and see Eows, and Costi- 
gan, too ; what a rich character ! begad, I'll study him, and put him 
into a book." In this way our young anthropologist talked with, him- 
self: and as Saturday was the holiday of tho week, the "Pall Mall 
Gazette" making its appearance upon that day, and the eontribiitors to 
that journal having no further calls upon their brains or ink-bottles, Mr. 
Pendennis determined he would take advantage of his leisure, and pay a 
visit to Shepherd's Inn — of course to see old Bo\ra. 

The truth is, that if Arthur had been the moat determined roue and 
artful Lovelace who ever sot about deceiving a young girl, he could 
hardly have adopted batter means for fascinating and overcoming poor 
little Fanny Bolton than those which he had employed on the previous 
night. His dandyfied protecting air, his conceit, generosity, and good 
hamor, the very sense of good and honesty which had enabled him to 
check the tremulous advances of the young creature, and not to take 
advantage of that little fluttering sensibility — his faults and his virtues 
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at once contributed to make her admire him ; and if we could peep into 
Fanny's bed (which she shared in a cupboard, along with those two 
little sisters to whom we have seen Mr. Costigan administering ginger- 
bread and apples), we should find the poor little maid tossing upon her 
mattress, to the great disturbance of its other two occupants, and think- 
ing over all the delights and events of that delightful, eventful night, and 
all the words, looks, and actions of Arthur, its splendid bero. Many 
novels had Fanny read, in secret and at home, in three volumes and in 
numbers. Periodical literature had not reached the height which it 
has attained subsequently, and the girls of Fanny's generation were not 
enabled to purchase sixteen pages of excitement for a penny, rich with 
histories of crime, murder, oppressed virtue, and the heartless seductions 
of the aristocracy ; hut she had had the benefit of the circulating library 
which, in conjunction with her school and a small brandy-hall and milli- 
nery business. Miss Minifer kept — and Arthur appeared to her at once 
as the type and realization of all the heroes of all those darling, greasy 
volumes which the young girl had devoured. Mr. Pen, we have seen, 
was rather a dandy about shirts and haberdashery in genera!. Fanny 
had looked with delight at the fineness of his linen, at the brilliancy of 
his shirt studs, at his elegant cambric pocket-handkerchief and white 
gbves, and at the jetty brightness of his charming boots. The prince 
had appeared and subjugated the poor little handmaid. His image 
traversed constantly her restless slumbeis ; the tone of his voice, the 
blue light of his eyes, the generous look, half love half pity — the manly 
protecting smile, the frank, winning laughter — all these were repeated 
in the girl's fond memory. She felt still his arm encircling her, and saw 
him smihng so grand as he filled up that delicious glass of Champagne. 
And then she thought of the girls, her fiiends, who used to sneer at her 
^-of Emma Baker, who was so proud, forsooth, because she was engaged 
to a cheesemonger, in a white apron, near Clare Market ; and of Betsy 
Rodgers, who made such a to-do about her young man — an attorney's 
clerk, indeed, that went about with a bag ! 

So that, at about two o'clock in the afternoon — the Boltott family 
having concluded their dinner (and Mr. B., who besides his place of 
port«r of the Inn, was in the employ of Messrs. Tressler, the eminent 
midertakera of the Strand, being absent in the country with the Countess 
of Estrich's hearse), when a gentleman in a white hat and white trow- 
sers made his appearance under the Inn archway, and stopped at the 
porter's wicket, Fanny was not in the least surprised, only deliglited, 
only happy, and blushing beyond all measure. She knew it could be 
no other than He. She knew He'd come. There he was : there was 
His Royal Highness beaming upon her from the gate. She called to 
her moUier, who was busy in the upper apartment, " Mamma, mamma," 
and ran to the wicket at onec, and opened it, pushing aside the othei 
children. How she blushed as she gave her hand to him I How affably 
he took ofi'his white hat as he came in; the children staring up at him! 
Ho asked Mrs. Bolton if she had slept well, after the fatigues of the 
night, and hoped she had no headache : and he said that as he was 
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going that way, he could not ] las th door witkout lal i ig news of Ma 
little partner. 

Mrs. Boltou was, perhaps rather skj and subpicious ibout these 
advances ; hut Mr. Pea's good humor wis inexhaustihle he could not 
see that he was unwelcome He loolted about the premi'ies for a seat, 
and none being disengaged, for a dish cover ■was on one a woik-box oa 
the other, and so forth, he took one of the children s chaus, and perched 
himself upoa that uncomfortable eminence. At this, the children began 
laughing, the child Fanny louder than all; at least, she was more 
amused than any of them, and amazed at his E-oyal Highness's conde- 
scension. He to sit down in that chair — that little child's chair I Many 
and many a time after she regarded it ; haven't we almost all, such fur- 
niture in our rooms, that our fancy peoples with dear figures, that our 
memory fills with sweet, smiling faces, which may never look on us more ? 

So Pen sate down, and talked away with great volubility to Mis. 
Bolton. He asked about the undertaking business, and how many 
mutes went down with Lady Estrich's remains ; and about the Inn, and 
who lived there. He seemed very much interested about Mr. Campion's 
cab and horse, and had met that gentleman in society. He thought he 
should like sharea in the Polwheedle and Pontydiddlitm ; did Mrs. 
Bolton do for those chambers 1 Were there any chambers to let in 
the Inn J It was better than the Temple : he should like to come to 
live in Shepherd's Inn. As for Captain Strong and — Colonel Altamont 
was his name % he was deeply interested in them, too. The captain 
was an old friend at home. He had dined with him at chambers here, 
before the colonel came to live with him. What sort of man was the 
colonel? Wasn't he a stout man, with a large quantity of jewelry, 
and a wig, and large black whiskers, very black {here Pen was im- 
mensely waggish, and caused hysteric giggles of delight from the ladies), 
very black, indeed ; in fact, blue-black ; that is to say, a rich gi-ecnish 

purple ? That was the man ; he had met him, too, at Sir F in 

society, 

" O, we know !" said the ladies ; " Sir F is Sir F. Claveting ; 

he's often here : two or three times a week with the captain. My lit- 
tle boy has been out for bill stamps for him. Oh, Lot ! I beg pardon, 
I shouldn't have mentioned no secrets," Mrs. Bolton blurted out, being 
talked perfectly into good-nature by this time. " But we know you to 
be a gentleman, Mr, Pendennis, for I'm sure you have shown that you 
can beayve as such. Hasn't Mr. Pendennis, Fanny?" 

Fanny loved her mother for that speech. She cast up her dark eyes 
to the low ceiling, and said, "O, that ha has, I'm sure, ma," with a 
voice full of feeling. 

Pen was rather curious about the bill stamps, and concerning the 
transactions in Strong's chambers. And he asked, when Altamont 
came and joined the chevalier, whether he, too, sent out for bill stamps, 
who he was, whether he saw many people, and so forth. These ques- 
tions, put with considerable adroitness by Pen, who was interested about 
Sir Francis Clavering's doings from private motives of his own, were 
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artlessly answered fay Mrs. Bolton, and to the utmost of her Jmowledge 
and ability, which, in truth, were not very great. 

These questions answered, and Pen being at a loss for more, luckily 
recolleoted his privilege as a member of the press, and asked the ladies 
whether they would like any orders for the play ? The play was their 
delight, as it is almost always the delight of every theatrical person. 
When Bolton was away professionally {it appeared that of late the 
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and the second, out of sheer sympathy, becomes as eager as the principal ; 
at least, so it is said by philosophers who have examined this science. 

So the offer of the play tickets, and other pleasantries, put all parties 
into perfect good-humor, except for one brief moment, when one of the 
younger children, hearing the name of "Astley's" pronounced, came for- 
ward and stated that she should like very much to go, too ; on which 
Fanny said, "Don't bother!" rather sharply; and mamma said, "Git- 
long', Betsy Jane, do now, and play in the court :" so that the two little 
ones, namely, Betsy Jane and Ameliar Ann, went away in their little 
innocent pinafores, and disported in the court-yard on the smooth gravel, 
ronnd about the statue of Shepherd the Great. 

And here, as they were playmg, they very possibly communicated with 
an old friend of theirs and dweller in the Inn ; for while Pen was making 
himself agreeable to the ladies at the lodge, who were laughing, delighted 
at his sallies, au old gentleman passed under the archway from the Inn- 
square, and came and looked in at the door of the lodge. 

He made a very blank and rueful face when he saw Mr. Arthur seated 
upon a table, like Macheath io. the play, in easy discourse with Mre. 
Bolton and her daughter. 

" What ! Mr, Bows 1 How d'yon do, Bows V cried out Pen, in a 
cheery, loud voice. " I was coming to see you, and was asking your 
address of these ladies. 

" Yon were coming to see me, were you, sir ?" Bows said, and came 
iji with a sad face, and shook hands with Arthur. " Plague on that old 
man !" somebody thought in the room : and so, perhaps, some one else 
besides her. 
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IJjR. fnend Pen. said 
" How d'ye do, Mr, 
Bows," ill a loud, 
cheery voice, on per- 
ceiving ttiat gentle- 
man, and saluted him 
in a dashing aff-hand 
manner yet you could 
hxve seen a blush 
upon Arthur's face 
(answered hy Fanny, 
■who=e cheek straight- 
way threw out a, i " 
liar fluttering red 
n't!) md liter Bows 
and Artbur had shai- 
en hinds and the for' 
mer had ironically f 
cepted the other's i 
sertion that he w 
ahout to pay Mr. Ci 
tigau's chambers av 
it, there was a gloomy 
and rather guilty si- 
lence in the company 
which Pea presently tried to dispel by making a great rattling and noise 
The silence of coiirse departed at Mr. Arthur's noise, but the gloom re 
mained and deepened, as the darkness does in a vault if you light up a 
single taper in it. Pendennis tried to describe, in a jocular manner, the 
transactions of the night previous, and attempted to give an imitation of 
Costigan vainly expostulating with the check-taker at Vaushall. It was 
not a good imitation. What stranger cau imitate that perfection? No- 
body laughed. Mrs. Bolton did not iu the least understand what part 
Mr. Pendennis was performing, and whether it was tlie check-taker or the 
captain he was taking off Fanny wore an alarmed face, and tried a 
timid gig^la ; old Mr. Bows looked as glum as when he fiddled in the 
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orchestra, or played a difficult piece upon the old piano at the Back- 
Kitchen. Pen, felt that his Bfory was a failure ; his voice sank and 
dwindled away dismally at the end of it — flickered, and went out ; and 
it was all dark again. You could hear the ticket-porter, who lolls about 
Shepherd's Inn, as he passed on the fl^a under the archway : Ihe clink 
of his boot-heels was noted by every body. 

" You were coming to see me, sir," Mr. Bows said. " Won't you have 
the kindness to walk up to my chambers with me t You do them a 
great honor, I am sure. They arc rather high up ; but — " 

" O ! I live in a garret myself, and Shepherd's Inn is twice as 
cheerful as Lamb Court," Mr. Pendennis broJte in. 

"I knew that you had third floor apartments," Mr. Bows said ; 
" and was going to say — you will please not take my remark as dis- 
oourfeouE — that the air up three pair of stairs is wholesomer for 
gentlemen, than the air of a porter's lodge." 

"Sir!" said Pen, whose candle flamed up again in his wrath, and 
who was disposed to be as quarrelsome as men are when they are in 
the wrong. " Will you permit me to choose my society without — " 

" You were so polite as to say that you were about to honor my um- 
ble domicile with a visit," Mr. Bows said, with a sad voice. " Shall 
I show you the way ? Mr. Pendennis and I are old friends, Mrs. Bol- 
ton — very old acquaintances ; and at the earliest dawn of his life we 
crossed each other." 

The old man pointed toward the door with a trembling finger, aad 
a hat in the other hand, and in an attitude slightly theatrical; so were 
his words, when he spoke, somewhat artificial, and chosen from the 
vocabulary which he had heard all his life from the painted lips of the 
orators before the stage-lamps. But he was not acting or masquerading, 
as Pea knew very well, though he was disposed to pooh-pooh the old 
felbw's melodramatic airs. "Come along, sir," he said, "as you are 
so very pressing. Mrs. Bolton, I wish you a good day. Good-by, 
Miss Fanny; I shall always think of our night at Vauxhall with 
pleasure ; and be sure I will remember the theatre-tickets." And he 
took her hand, pressed it, was pressed by it, and was gone. 

" What a nice young man, to bo sure !" cried Mrs. Bolton. 

" D' yon think so, ma ?" said Fanny. 

" I was a-thinkin who he was like. - When I was at the Wells witli 
Mrs. Serlo," Mrs. Bolton continued, looking through the window curtain 
after Pen, as he went «p the coutt with Bows ; " there was a young 
gentleman from the city, that used to come in a tilbry, in a white at, 
the very iraago of him, ony his whiskers was black, and Mr. P's. is 
red. 

" Law, ma ! they are a most beautiful hawbum," Fanny said. 

" He used to come for Emjy Budd, who danced Columbine in ' Arley- 
kin Ornpipe, or the Battle of Navarino,' when Miss De la Bosky was 
took ill — a pretty dancer, and a fine stage figure of a woman — and he 
was a great sugar-baker in the city, with a country ouse at Omerton ; 
and he used to drive her in the tilbry down Gosweli- street-road ; and 
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oue day they drove ftnd was married at St. Bartholomew' b Ckurah 
Smithfield, where they had their bands read quite private ; and she nov/ 
keeps her carriage^ and I Hor her name in the paper as patroness of th.! 
Manshing-House Ball for the Waahywomen's Asylum. And look at 
Lady Mirabel — Capting Costigan'a daughter — she was profeshul, as all 
very well know." Thus, and more to this purpose, Mrs. Bolton spoke, 
now peeping through the window-curtain, now cleaning the mugs and 
plates, and consigning them to their place in the comer cupboard ; and 
finishing her speech as she and Fanny shook out and folded up the din- 
ner-cloth between them, and restored it to its drawer in the table. 

Although Costigan had once before been made pretty accurately to 
understand what Pen's pecuniary means and expectations were, 1 sup- 
pose Cos had forgotten the information acqvured at Chatteris years ago, 
or had been induced by his natural enthusiasm to exaggerate his friend's 
income. He had described Fairoaks Park in the most glowing terms to 
Mrs. Bolton, on the preceding evening, as he was walking about with 
her during Pen's littlo escapade with Fanny, had dilated upon the 
enormous wealth of Pen's famous uncle, the major, and shown an in- 
timate acquaintance with Arthur's funded and landed property. Very 
likely Mrs. Bolton, in her wisdom, had speculated upon these matters 
during the night ; and had had visions of Fanny driving in her carriage, 
like Mrs. Bolton's old comrade, the dancer of Sadler's Wells. 

la the last operation of table-cloth folding, these two foolish women, 
of necessity, came close together ; and as Fanny took the cloth and gave 
it the last fold, her mother put her finger under tlie young girl's chin, 
and kissed her. Again the rod signal flew out, and fluttered on Fanny's 
cheek. What did it mean ? It was not alarm this time. It was 
pleasure which caused the poor Uttle Fanny to blush so. Poor little 
Fanny '. What ? is love sin ; that it is so pleasant at the beginning, 
and so bitter at the end ? 

After the embrace, Mrs. Bolton thought proper to say that she was 
a-goin out upon business, and that Fanny must keep the lodge; which 
Fanny, after a very faint objection indeed, consented to do. So Mrs. 
Bolton took her bonnet and market-basket, and departed; and the 
iastant she was gone, Fanny went and sate by the window which com- 
manded Bows's door, and never once took her eyes away from that 
quarter of Shepherd's Inn. 

Betsy-Jane and Ameliar-Ann were buzzing in one comer of the place, 
and making believe to read out of a picture-book, which one of them 
held topsy-turvy. It was a grave and dreadiial tract, of Mr. Bolton's 
collection. Fanny did not hear her sisters pratthng over it. She 
noticed nothing but Bows's door. 

At last she gave a little shake, and her eyes lighted up. He had 
come out. He would pass the door again. But her poor little coun- 
tenance fell in an instant more. Pendennis, indeed, came out ; but 
Bows followed after him. They passed under the archway together 
He only took ofFhis hat, and bowed as he looked in. He did not stop 
to speak. 
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In three or four minutes — Fanny did not know how long, but she 
looked furiously at him when he came into the lodge — Bows returned 
alone, and entered into the porter's room. 

" Where's your ma, dear ?" he said to Fanny, 

"I don't know," Fanny said, with an angry toss. "I don't follow 
ma's steps wherever she goes, I suppose, Mr. Eows." 

" Am I my mother's keeper 1" Bows said, with his usual melancholy 
bitterness. " Come here, Betsy-Jane and Amelia-Ann; I've hrought a 
cake for the one who can read her letters best, and a cake for the other 
who can read them the next best." 

When, the young ladies had undergone the examination through 
which Bows put them, they were rewarded with their singecbread 
medals, and went off to discuss them in the court. Meanwhile 
Fanny took out eome work, and pretended to busy herself with it, her 
mind being in great excitement and anger, as she plied her needle 
Bows sate so that he could command the entrance from the lodge to the 
street. But the person whom, perhaps, he expected to see, never made 
his appearance again. And Mrs. Bolton came in from market, and 
found Mr. Bows in place of the person whom she had expected to see. 
The reader perhaps can guess what was his name 1 

The interview between Bows and his guest, when those two mounted 
to the apartment occupied by the fonner in common with the descendant 
of the Milesian kings, was not particularly satisfactory to either party. 
Pea was sulky. If Bows had any thing on his mind, be did not care to 
deliver himself of his thoughts in the presence of Captain Costigan, who 
remained in the apartment during die whole of Pen's visit ; having 
quitted his bed-chamber, indeed, but a very few minutes before the 
arrival of that gentleman. We have witnessed the deshabille of Major 
Pendennis : will any man wish to be valet-de-chamhre to our other hero 
Costigan ? It would seem that the captain, befo e ssu g i om 1 s 
bedroom, scented himself with otto of whisky. A r cl odor oi tl at 
delicious perfume breathed from out him, as he held out the grasp ol 
cordiality to his visitor. The hand which performed tl at g asp shook 
woefuUy : it was a wonder how it could hold the raz v th w 1 h the 
poor gentleman daily operated on his chin. 

Bows's room was as neat, on the other hand, as his comrade s was dis 
orderly. His humble wardrobe hung behind a curtain. His books and 
manuscript music were trimly arranged upon shelves. A lithographed 
portrait ofMiss Fotheringay, as Mrs. Haller, with the actress's sprawl- 
ing signature at the comer, hung faithfully over the old gentleman's 
bed. Lady Mirabel wrote much better than Miss Fotheringay had been 
able to do. Her ladyship had labored assiduously to acquire the art of 
penmanship since her marriage ; and, in a common note of invitation or 
acceptance, acc[uitted herself very genteelly. Bows loved the old hand- 
writing best, though ; the fair artist's earlier manner. He had but one 
specimen of the new style, a note in reply to a song composed and dedi- 
cated to Lady Mirabel, by her most humble servant Robert Bows ; 
and which document wm treasured in his desk among his other state 
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papers. He was teaching' Fanny Bolton, now to sing and to write, as he 
had taught Emily in former dayi. It was the nature of the mau to 
attach himself to something. When. Emily was torn from him he took 
a substitute : as a. man looks out for a crutch when he loses a. leg, or 
lashes himself to a rail when he has suffered shipwreck. Latude had 
given his heart to a woman, no doubt, before he grew to be so fond of a 
mouse in the Bastille. There are people who in their youth have felt 
and inspired an heroic passion, and end by being happy in the caresses, 
or agitated by the illnesa of a poodle. But it was hard upon Bows, and 
grating to his feelings as a man and a sentimentalist, that he should find 
Fen again upon his track, and in pursuit of this little Fanny 

Meanwhile, Costigan had not thl ti btthth pj 

was perfectly welcome to Messrs. Pd IBw dtbtth 

visit of the former was intended f him 11 H pessihislf 
greatly pleased with that mark of pol ght i j d h 

own mind, that he would repay that bl t 1 1 t — wl 1 t 

the only debt which the captaia o\ d in 1 f — by I t to 1 

young friend. He entertained bin ff biy witl w f tl \y 
rather of ten days previous ; for P 1 q 1 ty f j It 

remembered to have seen some of th pt m p th Sp t ^ 

and Theatrical Newspaper, which C t 1 H t t i 

that Sir Charles and Lady Mirabel w g tBdBd d 

were most pressing in their invit t th t h h Id j th 

there. Pen replied with gi'eat gra tj th 1 1 h d h d th t B 1 
■was very pleasant, and the Grand D k Im ly h p t bl 

English. Costigan answered, that th 1 f h j t i tee bek 

Grand Juke ; that he sariously wo Id th k b t t h d 

made some remarks upon the splend d f t vit t D bbn C II 1 
his Excellency the Earl of Portansherry held the Vioeraygal Coort there, 
and of which he Costigan had been an humble but pleased spectator. 
And Fen — as he heard these oft-told, well-remembered legends — 
recollected the time when he had given a sort of credence to them, and 
had a certain respect for the captain, Emily and first love, and the 
little room at Chatteris ; and the kind talk with Bows on the bridge 
came back to hini. He felt quite kindly disposed toward his two old 
friends; and cordially shook the hands of both of them when he rose to 
go away. 

He had quite forgotten about little Fanny Bolton while the capta a 
was tallcing, and Pen hbnself was absorbed in other selfish meditations 
He only remembered her again as Bows came hobbling down the static 
after him, bent evidently upon following him out of Shepherd's Inu 

Mr. Bows's precaution was not a lucky one. The wrath of Mr Arthui 
Pendennis rose at the poor old fellow's feeble persecution. Confomid 
him, what does he mean by dogging me 1 thought Pen. And he luiet 
out laughing when he was in the Strand and by himself, as he thoug'it 
of the elder's stratagem. It was not an honest laugh, Arthur Pendennis 
Perhaps the thought struck Arthur himself, and he blushed at his own 
sense of humor. 
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He went ofF to endeavor to banish the thoughts which occupied 
hira, whatever those thoughts might he, and tried various places 
of amusement with but indifferent success. He struggled tip the 
highest stairs of the Panorama ; but when he had arrived, panting, at 
the height of the eminence, Care had come up with him, and was bear- 
ing him compaiiy. He went to the Club, and wrote a long letter home, 
exceedingly witty and sarcastic, and in which, if he did not say a single 
ivord about Vauxhall and Fanny Eolton, it was because he thought that 
subject, however interesting to himself, would not be very interesting 
to his mother and Laura. Nor could the novels on the library table 
fix his attention, nor the grave and respectabL Jawkins (the only man 
in town), who wished to engage him in conversation ; nor any of the 
amusements which he tried, alter flying from Jawkins. He passed a 
Comic Theater on his way homo, and saw " Stunning Farce," " Roars 
of Laughter," "Good Old English Fun and Frolic," placarded in 
vermilion letters on the gate. He went into the pit, and saw the 
lovely Mrs. Leary, as usual, in a maa'a attire ; and tliat eminent buflb 
actor, Tom Horseman, dressed as a woman. Horseman's travestie 
seemed to Jiira a horrid and hideous degradation ; Mrs. Leary's glances 
and ankles had not the least effect. He laughed again, and bitterly, to 
himself, as he thought of the effect which she had produced upon him, 
on the first night of his arrival in London, a short time — what a long, 
long time ago. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IN OR SEAlt THE TEMPLE GAKBEN. 



ASHION has Jong de 
serted the green and 
pretty Tcmpie Garden 
in wliich ^ half epo arc 
makes York and Lan 
caster to pluck the m 
nocent white and red 
ro=ea which became the 
badges of tlieir bloody 
■Bira and the learned 
and pleasant ■wntei of 
■" ~ the Handbook of London 
tells US that " the com 
moiiest and hiidiest kind 
■:r~~ of rose has long ceased 

to put forth a bud in 
that smoky air Not 
many of the present oc 
cupieis of the buildings 
lound ibout the quarter 
lijiow or tare veiy like 
ly, whether or not roses 
jjrow there, or pass the old gate, except on their way to chambers. 
'ihe attorneys' clerks dou't carry flowers in their bags, or posies 
under their aims, as they ran to the counsel's chambers ; the few law- 
yers who take constitutional walks think very little about York and 
Lancaster, especially since the railroad business is over. Only anti- 
quarians and literary amateurs care to look at the gardens with much 
interest, and fancy good Sir Roger de Coverley and Mr. Spectator with 
his short face pacing up and down the road ; or dear Oliver Goldsmith 
in the summer-house, perhaps meditating about the next " Citizen of 
the World," or the new suit that Mr. Filby, the tailor, is fashioning 
for him, or the dunning letter that Mr. Newberry has sent. Treading 
heavily on the gravel, and rolling majestically along in a snuff-colored 
suit, and a wig ^hat sadly wants the barber's powder and irons, one sees 
the Great Doctof step up to him, (his Scotch lackey following at the 
lexicographer's h^wls, a little the worse for Port wine that they have 
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been taking at tho MiiRr), and Mr. Johnson aslts Mr. Gold mho 
come home and tEike a disli of tea with Miss Wilhams. Kin 1 fa 1 f 
Fancy I Sir E,ogor and Mr. Spectator are as teal to us n 1 e 

two doctors and t£e boozy and faithful Scotchman. The poet al f "li ea 
live in our memory just as much aa the real personages — and a M 
Arthur Pendennis was of a romantic and literary turn, by m 
addicted to the legal pursuits common in the neighborhood of 1 i lace 
we may presume that he was cherishing some such poetical fl n 
aa these, when, upon the evening after the events recorded in 1 1 
chapter the young gentleman chose the Temple Gardens as a pi f 
exercise and meditation. 

On the Sunday evening the Temple is commonly calm. T! ham 
hers are for the most part vacant ; the gi-eat lawyers are glvi gad 
dinner parties at their houses ia the Belgravian or Tybumian d s 

the agreeable young barristers are absent, attending those parties, and 
paying their respects to Mr. Kewsy's excellent claret, or Mr. Justice 
Ermine's accomplished daughters ; the uninvited are partaking of the 
economic joint, and the modest half-pint of wine at the Club, entertain- 
ing themselves and the rest of the company in the Club-mom, with Cir- 
cuit jokes and points of wit and law. Nobody is in chambers at all, ex- 
cept poor Mr. Cockle, who is ill, and whose laundress is making him 
gruel ; or Mr. Toodle, who is an amateur of the flute, and whom you 
may hear piping solitary from his chambers in the second floor : or young 
Tiger, the student, from whose open windows come a great gush of cigar 
smoke, and at whose door are a quantity of dishes and covers, bearing 
the insignia oS' Dicks' or the Cock. But stop ! Whither does Fancy 
lead na ? It is vacation time ; and with the exception of Pendennis, 
nobody is in chambers at all. 

Perhaps it was solitude, then, which drove Pen into the Garden ; for 
although he had never before passed the gate, and had looked rather 
carelessly at the pretty flower-beds, and the groups of pleased citizens 
sauntering over the trim lawn and the broad gravel-walks by the 
river, on this evening it happened, as we have said, that the young 
gentleman, who had dined alone at a tavern in the neighborhood of 
the Temple, took a fancy, aa he was returning home to his chambers, 
to take a Httle walk in the gardens, and enjoy the fresh evening air, and 
the sight of the ahining Thames. After walking for b ' f p nd 

looking at the many peaceful and happy groups ro d ab t h m he 
grew tired of the exercise, and betook himself to o f tl mer- 

houses which flank either end of the main walk, nd th m destly 
seated himself. What were his cogitations ? Th w d 

hghtfully bright and calm ; the sky was cloudless ; ti 1 m y he 

opposite bank were not smoking ; the wharves and 1 1 ked 

rosy in the sunshine, and as clear as if they too, h d w h d f 1 e 
holiday. The steamers rushed rapidly up and down th t rti 1 den 
with holiday passengers. The bells of the mnltitud ty h he 

were ringing to evening prayers— such peaceful Sabb th n g as h s 
Pen may have remembered in his early daysi aa he p d th 1 m 
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round liis mother's waist, on the terrace before the lawn at home. The 
sun was lig'hting up the little Brawl, too, as well as the hroad Thames, 
and sinking downward majestically behind the Clavering elms, and the 
tower of the fimiliar tillage church. Was it thoughts of these, or the 
sunset m ly 1 a a ed 1 bliah in the young man's face? He 
beat tim on 1 b n h h h rua of the bells without; iSicked the 
dust offhsshnn b w 1 hi pocket-handierchief, and starting up, 
stamped wi ! hi f ad said No, by Jove, I'll go home." And 
with thi lu n whi I d a ed that some struggle as to the pro- 

priety of n-aining he e h as or of quitting the garden, had been 
going on m his mind, he stepped out of the summer-house. 

He nearly knocked down two little children, who did not indeed 
reach much higher than his knee, and were trotting along the gravel- 
walk, with their long blue shadows slanting toward the east. 

One cried out, " Oh !" the other began to laugh ; and with a know- 
ing httle infantine chuckle, said, " Missa Pendennis !" And Arthur 
looking down, saw his two little friends of the day before, Mesdemoiselles 
Ameliar-Ann and Betsy-Jane. He blushed more than ever at seeing 
them, and seizing the one whom he had nearly upset, jumped her up 
into the air, and kissed her ; at which sudden assault Ameliar-Ann be- 
gan to cry in great alarm. 

This cry brought up instantly two ladies in clean collars and new 
ribbons, and grand shawls, namely, Mrs. Bolton in a rich scarlet Cale- 
donian Cashmere, and a black silk dress, and Miss F. Bolton with a. 
yellow scarf and a sweet sprigged muslin, and a parasol — quite the lady. 
Fanny did not say one single word : though her eyes flashed a welcome, 
and shone as bright^— as bright as the most blazing windows in Paper 
Buildings. But Mrs. Bolton, after admonishing Betsy-Jane, said. Lor, 
sir, how very odd that we should meet you year 1 I ope you ave your 
ealth well, sir. Ain't it odd, Fanny, that we should meet Mr, Penden- 
nis V What do you mean by sniggering, inesdames ^ Whea young 
Ckesus has been staying at a country-house, have you never, by any sin- 
gular coincidence, been walking with your Fanny in the shrubberies ? 
Have you and your Fanny never happened to be listening to the band 
of the Heavies at Brighton, when young De Boots and Captain Padmore 
came clinking down the Pier t Have you and your darling Frances 
never chanced to be visiting old widow Wheezy at the cottage on the 
common, when the young curate has stepped in with a tract adapted to 
the rheumatism ? Do you suppose that, if singular coincidenoea occur 
at the Hall, they don't also happen at the Lodge ? 

It was a coincidence, no doubt : that was all. In the course of the 
conversation on the day previous, Mr. Pendennis had merely said, in the 
simplest way imaginable, and in reply to a question of Miss Bolton, that 
although some of the courts were gloomy, parts of the Temple were 
very cheerful and agreeable, especially the chambers looking on the river 
and around the gardens, and that the gardens were a very pleasant 
walk on Sunday evenings, and frequented by a great number of people — 
and here, by the merest chance, all our acquaintances met together, 
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jQst like so many people in genteel life. What could be more artl^a, 
good-natured, or natural ? 

Pen looked very grave, pompous, and dandified. He vi-as unusually 
smart and brilliant in his costume. His white duck trowaera and white 
hat, his neckcloth of many colors, his light waistooat, gold chains, and 
shirt studs, gave him the air of a prince of the blood at least. How 
his splendor became his figure! "Was any body ever like him^ some 
one thought. He blushed — how his blushes became him ! the same in- 
dividual, said to herself. The children, on seeing him the day before, had 




been so struck with him that after he had gone away they had been 
playing at him. And Ameliar Ann sticking her little chubby fingers 
into the arm-holes of her pinafoie as Pen was won't lo do with his 
waistcoat, had said Now Bessy Jane I'll be Missa Pendennis." 
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Fanny had laughad till she cried, and smothered her sister with kieses 
for that feat. How happy, too, she was to see Arthur embracin"; the 
child ! 

K Arthur was red, Fanny, on the contrary was vory worn and pale. 
Arthur remarked it, alid asked kindly why she looked so fatigued. 

" I was awake all night," said Fanny, and began to blush a little. 

" I put out her candle, and hordered her to go to sleep and leave off 
readiii," interposed the fond mother. 

"You were reading! And what was it that mtereated you so?" 
asked Pen, amused, 

■' Oh, it's so beautiful I" said Fanny. 

" What ?'■ 

" Walter Lorraine," Fanny sighed out. " How I do hate that Neara 
— Niera — I don't know the pronunciation. And how 1 lovo Leonora, 
and Walter, oh, how dear he is I" 

How had Fanny discovered the novel of Walter Lorraine, and that 
Pen was the author 1 This little person remembered every single word 
which Mr. Pendennis had spoken on the night previous, and how he 
wrote in books and newspapers. What books ? She was so eager to 
know, that she had almost a mind to he civil to old Bows, who was 
suffering under her displeasure since yesterday, but she determined 
first to make application to Coatigan. She began by coaxing the cap- 
tain and smiling upon him in her most winning way, as she helped to 
arrange his dinner and set his humble apartment in order. She was 
sure his linen wanted mending (and indeed the captain's linen-closet 
contained some curious specimens of manufactured flax and cotton). 
She would mend his shirts — all his shirts. What horrid holes — what 
funny holes ! She put her little face through one of them, and laughed 
at the old warrior in the most winning manner. She would have made 
a funny little picture looking through the holes. Then she daintily re- 
moved Costigan's dinner things, tripping about the room as she had 
seen the dancers do at the play ; and she danced to the captain's cnp- 
board, and produced hia whisky bottle, and mixed him a tumbler, and 
must taste a drop of it — a little drop ; and the captain must siag her 
one of his songs, his dear songs, and teach it to her. And whea he 
had sung an Irish melody in his rich quavering voice, fancying it was 
he who was fascinating the little siren, she put her little question 
about Arthur Pendennis and his novel, and having got an answer, cared 
for nothing more, but left the captain at the piano about to sing her 
another song, and the dinner tray on the passage, and the shirts on the 
chair, and ran down stairs quickening her pace as she sped. 

Captain Costigan, as he said, was not a litherary eyarkter, nor had 
he as yet found time to peruse his young friend's ellygant petfaurum- 
anee, though he intended to teak an early opporehunitee of purchasing 
a cawpee of his work. But he knew the name of Pen's novel from the 
fact that Messrs. Finucane, Bludyer, and other frequenters of the Back- 
Kitchen, spoke of Mr. Pendennis (and not all of them with great friend- 
ship ; for Bludyer called him a confounded coxcomb, and Hoolan 
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wondered that Doolau did not kick h' V ) by 1 h'l f W 1 
Lorraine — and was hence enabled 1 If wh 1 

she required. 

" And she ivent and aat for it b 1 1 ry M El wi 1 — 
"several liberies — and some ad it d d d 

And one of the liberies as ad it w Id 1 

ring : and she adti't one, and sbe c m b L. ry — 11 j 

Fanny ? — and I gave her a soveri 

" And, oh, I was in such a frigh 1 I Id 1 

the libery and took it while Iwa yFydl hi d 

eyes glowing. " And, oh, I do lik 

Arthur was touched by this a 1 ss ymp 1 j m 1 fl te ed 
and moved by it. "Do you like ? h d If vili p 

to my chambers I will — No, 1 will b mj, j — I viU d j 

one. Good night. Thank you, F y G 1 bl > I 

stay with you. Good-by, good-by 1 d j g h h d 

and nodding to her mother and hi 1 Idr 1 d 

the gardens. 

He quickened his pace as he we f 1 d f h g te 

talking to himself. " Dear, dear 111 1 d 1 1 1 1 

Fanny ! You are worth them all. I 1 h 1 d w b k 

I'd go home to my mother. I m II I 

BO help me — " 

As he was talking thus, and ri 1 pas by m II 

at him, he ran against a little 1 m d j d AI 

" Your very umble servant, sir, d M B w 1 

bow, and lifting his old hat from I f h d 

" I wish you a good day," Arth w I II ily D I m 

detain you, or give you the trouble f 11 m I m h j 

sir. Good evening." 

Bows thought Pen had some f 1 j 

" Where are they ?" exclaimed th !d 1 Ik Ira 

I mean. They're not in your m h j TJi y Id 

Bolton thej^ were going to church 1 T mpl I y w h 

They are in your chambers i th y m y y liai b 

Mr. Pendennis." 

" Damn it, sir !" cried out Pend fi ly Cm 1 f 

they are in my chambers : here's h 1 h doo — c m d 

see." And Bows, taking olf his h d b fi f 11 \ ] 

They were not in Pen's chambers k B h h d 

were closed, the two women, who hdhdb ml Ij m 

amusement, walked away sadly w h 1 id d h j d 

Lamb-court, and stood under lie 1 jp Ihh fllymm 
the center of that quadrangle, audi kd 1 hilfl flh 

where Pendennis's chambers were dh hywlghpsely 
kindled. Then this couple of fool= w y 1 111 
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wearily after them, and returned to Mr. Bolton, wlio was immersed in 
rum- and- water at his lodge in Shepherd's Inn. 

Mr, Bows looked round the blank room which the j'oung man occu- 
pied, and which had received hut very few ornarnents or additions since 
the last time we saw them. Warrington's old hook-case ajid batter- 
ed library. Pen's writing-table with its litter of papers prcsentDd an 
aspect cheerless enough. " Will you like to look in the bedrooms, 
Mr. Bows, and see if my victims are there ?" he said bitterly ; " or 
whether I have made away with the little girls, and hid them in the 
coal-hole V' 

" Your -word is Bufficient, Mr. Pendenais," the other said, in his sad 
tone. "You say they are not here, and I know they are not. And I 
hope they never have been here, and never will come." 

" Upon my word, sir, you are very good, to choose my acquaintances 
for me," Arthur said, in a haughty tone ; " and to suppose that any body 
would be the worse for my society. I remember you, and owe you 
kindness from old times, Mr. Bows ; or I should speak more angrily 
than I do, about a very intolerable sort of persecution to which you 
seem inclined to subject me. You foilowed me out of your inn yesterday, 
as if you wanted to watch that I shouldn't steal something." Here 
Pen stammered and turned red, directly he had said the words ; he felt 
he had given the other an opening, which Bows instantly took. 

" I do think you came to steal something, as you say the words, sir," 
Bows said. " Do you mean to say that you came to pay a visit to poor 
old Bows, the fiddler ; or to Mrs. Bolton at the porter's lodge ? O fie ' 
Such a fine gentleman as Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, doesn't conde- 
scend to walk up to my garret, or to sit in a laundress's kitchen, but for 
reasons of his own. And my belief is that you came to steal a pretty 
girl's heart away, and to roin it, and to spurn it afterward, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis. That's what the world makes of you young dandies, you 
gentlemen of fashion, you high and mighty aristocrats that trample upon 
the people. It's sport to you, but what is it, to the poor, think you' 
the toys of your pleasures, whom you play with and whom you fling 
into the streets when you are tired ? I know your order, sir. I know 
j-our selfishness, and your arrogance, and your pride. What does it 
matter to my lord, that the poor man's daughter is made miserable, and 
her family brought to shame ? You must have your pleasures, and the 
people of course must pay for them. What are we made for, but for 
that ? It's the way with you al! — the way with you all, sir." 

Bows was speaking beside the question, and Pen had his advantage 
here, which he was not sorry to take — ^not sorry to put off the debate 
from the point upon which his adversary had first engaged it. Arthur 
broke out with a sort of laugh, for which he asked Bows's pardon. 
" Yes, I am an aristocrat," he said, " in a palace up three pair of stairs, 
with a carpet neatly as handsome as yours, Mr. Bows, My life is pass- 
ed in grinding the people, is it 1 — in ruining virgins and robbing the 
poor ! My gond sir, this is very well in a coraady, where Job TJiom- 
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berry slaps his breast, and asks my lord how dare he trample on an 
honest maa and poke out au Englishman's fire-side ; hut in real life, Mr. 
Bows, to a man who has to work for his bread as much as you do — how 
can you talk about aristoerats tyrannizing over the people ^ Have I 
ever done you a wrong ? or assumed airs of superiority over you t Did 
you not have an early regard for ine— in days when we were both of us 
romantic young fellows, Mr. Bows ] Come, don't be angry with me 
now, and let us be as good friends as we were before." 

"Those days were very different," Mr. Bows auswered; "and Mr. 
Arthur Pendeimis was an honest, impetuous young fellow then ; rather 
selfish and conceited, perhaps, but honest. And I liked you then, be- 
cause you were ready la ruin yourself for a woman." 

"And now, sit?" Arthur asked. 

"And now times are changed, and you want a womau to ruin her- 
self for you," Bows answered. " I know this child, sir. I've always 
said ttis lot was hanging over her. She has heated her little brain 
with novels until her whole thoughts are about love and lovers, and she 
scarcely sees that she treads on a kitchen floor. 1 have taught the 
little tiling. She is full of many talents and winning ways, I grant 
you. I am fond of the girl, sir. I'm a lonely old man ; I lead a life 
that I don't like, among boon companions, who make me melancholy, 
I have but this child that I care for. Have pity upon me, and don't 
take her away from me, Mr. Pendennis — don't take her away." 

The old man's voice broke as he spoke, its accents touched Pen, much 
more than the menacing or sarcastic tone which Bows had commenced 
by adopting. 

" Indeed," said he, kindly; "you do me a wrong if you fancy I intend 
one to poor little Fanny. I never saw her till Friday night. It was 
the merest chance that our friend Costigan threw her into my way. I 
have no intentions regarding her — that is — " 

" That is, you know very well that she is a foolish girl, and her 
mother a foolish woman — that ia, you meet her in the Temple Gardens, 
and of course, without previous concert, that is, that when I found her 
yesterday, reading the book you've wrote, she scorned me," Bows said. 
" What am I good for but to be laughed at ? a deformed old fellow like 
me; an old fiddler, that wears a thread-bate coat, and gets his bread by 
playing tunes at an alehouse t You are a fine gentleman, you are. 
You wear scent in your handkerchief, and a ring on your iingcr. You 
go to dine with great people. Who ever gives a crust to old Bows? 
And yet I might have been as good a man as the best of you. I might 
have been a man of genius, if I had had the chance ; ay, and have hved 
with the master-spirits of the land. But every thing has failed with 
ma. I'd ambition once, and wrote plays, poems, music — nobody would 
give me a hearing. I never loved a woman, but she laughed at me ; 
and hero I am in my old age alone — alone ! Don't take this girl from 
me, Mr. Pendennis, I say again. Leave her with me a little longer. 
She was like a child to me tUl yesterday. Why did you step ia and 
make her mock my deformity and old age ?" 
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"I am guiltless of ttat, at least," Arthur said, with something of a 
sigh, " upon my word of honor, I wish I had never seen the girl. My 
calling is not seduction, Mr. Bows. I did not imagine that I had made 
an impression on poor Fanny, until — until to-night. And then, sir, I 
was sorry, and was flying from my temptation as you came upon me. 
And," he added, with a glow upon his cheek, which, in the gathering 
darkncEs, his companion could not see, and with an audible tremor in 
hia voice, "I do not mind telling you, sir, that on this Sabhath evening, 
as the church-bells were ringing, I thought of my own home, and of 
women angelically pure and good, who dwell there : and I was running 
hither as I met you that I might avoid the danger which beset me, and 
ask streng h f L d Aim irhty to do my duly." 

After th d f m Arthur a silence ensued, and when the con- 

versation ■« n d by his guest, the latter spoke in a tone which was 

much mo g n 1 d i endiy. And on taking farewell of Pen, Bows 
asked lea 1 k h ds with him, and with a very warm and affec- 

tionate greeting on both sides, apologized to Arthur for having mistaken 
him, and paid him some compliments which caused the young man to 
squeeze his old friend's hand heartily again. And as they parted at 
Pen's door, Arthur said he had given a pi-omise, and he hoped and 
ti'usted that Mr. Bows might rely on it. 

" Amen to that prayer," said Mr. Bows, and went slowly down the 
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Mr, Hobnell, the young gentleman whom Pen had thrashed, in. conse- 
quence of the quarrel m the FotJieringay affair, was, while a pupH at the 
Graramai--schooi at Clavering, made very welcome at the tea-table of 
Mrs. Huxter, Samuel's mother, and was free of the surgery, where he 
knew the way to the tamarind-pots, and could scent his pocket-handker- 
chief with rose-water. And it was at this period of his life that he 
formed an attachment for Miss Sophy Huxter, whom, on his father's 
demise, he married, and took home to his house of the Warren, at a few 
miles from Clavering. 

The family had possessed and cultivated an estate there for many 
years as yeomen and farmers. Mr. Hobnell's father pulled down tb.e 
old farm-bouse ; built a flaring new white-washed mansion, with capa- 
cious stables ; and a piano in the drawing-room; kept a pack of harri- 
ers ; and assumed the title of Squire Hobnell, When he died, and his 
son reigned in his sfead, the family might be fairly considered to be 
established as county gentry. And Sam Huxter, at London, did no 
great wrong in boasting about his brother-in-law's place, his hounds, 
horses, and hospitality, to his admiring comrades at Bartholomew's. 
Every year, at a time commonly when Mrs. Hobnell could not leave 
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the increasing' duties of her nursery, Hobnell came up to London for a 
lark, had rooms at the Tavistock, and indulged in the pleasures of the 
town together. Ascott, the theaters, VanxhaJl, and the convivial tav- 
erns in the joyoijs neighborhood of Covent Garden, were visited by the 
vivacious squire, in company with his learned brother. When he was 
in London, as he stud, he liked to do as London does, and to " go it a 
bit," and when he returned to the west, he took a new bonnet and 
shawl to Mrs. Hobnell, and relinquished for country sports and occupa- 
tions, during the next eleven months, the elegant amusements of London 
hfe. 

Sam HuKter kept up a correspondence with his relative, and supphed 
him with choice news of the metropolis, in return for the baskets of 
hares, partridges, and clouted cream which the squire and his good- 
natured wife forwarded to Sam. A youth more brilliant and distin- 
guished they did not know. He was the life and soul of their house, 
when he made his appearance in his native place. His songs, jokes, 
and fun kept the Warren in a roar. He had saved their eldest darling's 
life, by taking a fish-bone out of her throat ; in fine, he was the delight 
of their circle. 

As ill-luck would have it. Pen again fell in with Mr. Huxter, only 
three days after the rencounter at Vauxhall. Faithful to his vow, he had 
not been to see little Fanny. He was trying to drive her from his mind 
by occupation, or other mental excitement. He labored, though not to 
much profit, incessantly in his rooms ; and, in his capacity of critic for 
the "Pall Mall Gazette," made woeful and savage onslaught on a poem 
and a romance which came before him for judgment. These authors 
slain, he went to dine alone at the lonely club of the Polyanthus, where 
the vast solitudes frightened him, and made him only the more moody. 
He had been to mo're theaters for relaxation. The whole house ivas roar- 
ing with laughter and applause, and be saw only an ignoble farce that 
mjide him sad. It would have damped the spirits of the buffoon on the 
stage to have seen Pen's dismal face. He hardly knew what was hap- 
pening ; the scene, and the drama passed before him like a dream or a 
fever, Then he thought he would go to the Back-Kitchen, his old haunt 
with Warrington — he was not a bit sleepy yet. The day before he had 
walked twenty miles in search after rest, over Hampstead Common and 
Hendott lanes, and had got no sleep at night. He would go to the 
Back-Kitchen. It was a sort of comfort to him to think he should see 
Bows. Bows was there, very calm, presiding at the old piano. Some 
tremendous comic songs were sung, which made the room crack with 
laughter. How strange they seemed to Pen I He could only see Bows, 
In an extinct volcano, such as he boasted that his breast was, it was 
wonderful how he should feel such a flame ! Two days' indulgence had 
kindled it ; two days' abstinence had set it burning in fury. So, musing 
apon this, and drinking down one glass after another, as Ul-luck would 
have it, Arthur's eyes lighted upon Mr. Huxter, who had been to the 
theater, like himself, and, with two or three comrades, now entered the 
room, Huxter whispered to his companions, greatly to Pen's annoyance, 
vol., ir._H 
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Arthur fult tliat the other was tallsiag about him. Hiixter then worked 
th.rough the room, followed by his frienda, and came and took a place 
opposite to Pen, nodding familiarly to him, and holding him out a dirty 
hand to shake. 

Pen shook hands with his fellow townsman. He thought he had 
been needlessly savage to him on the last night when thi-y had met. 
As for Huxter, perfectly at good humor with himself and the world, 
it never entered his mind that he could be disagreeable to any body ; 
and the little dispute, or " chaff," as he styled it, of Vauxhall, was a 
trifle which he did not in the least regard. 

The dtsciple of Galen having called for " lour stouts," with which he 
and his party refreshed themselves, began to think what would ho the 
most amusing topic of conversation with Pen, and hit upon that precise 
one which was most painful to our young gentleman. 

" Jolly night at Vauxliall — wasn't it ?" he said, and winked in a very 
knowing way. 

" I'm glad yon hked it," poor Pen said, groaning in spirit, 

" I was dev'lish cut — uQOom.mon — been dining with some chaps at 
Greenwich. That was a pretty bit of muslin hanging on your arm — 
who was she 1" asked the fasciaating student. 

The question was too much for Arthur. " Have I asked you any 
questions about yourself, Mr. Huxter V he said. 

" I didn't mean any offense — ^beg pardon — hang it, you cut up quite 
savage," said Pen's astonished interlocutor. 

" Do you remember what took place between us the other night ?" 
Pen asked, with gathering wrath. "You Ibrget? Very probably. 
You were tipsy, as you observed just now, and very rude." 

" Hang it, sir, I asked your pardon," Huxter said, looking red 

" You did certainly, and it was granted with all my heart, I am sure. 
But if you recollect I begged that you would have the goodness to omit 
me fifom the list of your acquaintance for the future ; and when we met 
in public, that you would not take the trouble to recognize me. Will 
you please to remember this hereafter ; and as the song is beginning, 
permit me to leave you to the unrestrained enjoyment of the music," 

He took his hat, and making a bow to the amazed Mr. Huxter, 
left the table, as Huxter's comrades, after a pause of wonder, set up 
such a roar of laughter at Huxter, as called for the intervention of the 
president of the room ; who bawled out, " Silence, gentlemen ; do have 
silence for the Body Snatcher !" which popular song began as Pen left 
the Back-Kitchen, He flattered himself that he had commanded iiis 
temper perfectly. He rather wished that Huxter had been pugnacious. 
He would have hked to fight him or somebody. He went home. The 
day's work, the dinner, the play, the whL^ty- and- water, the quarrel — 
nothing soothed him. He slept no better than on the previous night. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Sam Huxter wrote home a letter to 
Mr. Hobnell in the country, of which Mr. Arthur Pendonnis formed the 
principal subject, Sam described Arthur's pursuits in London, and his 
confounded insolence of behavior to his old friends from home. He 
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said he was an abandoned criminal, a regular Don Juan, a fellow who, 
when he did come into the countiy, ought to he kept out of hoiiait 
people's homes. He had seen him at Vauxhall, dancing ^vith an iimooent 
gitl in the lower ranks of life, of whom he was malting a victim. Ha 
had found out from an Irish gentleman (formerly in the army), who 
frequented a club of which he, Huster, was member, who the girl was, 
on whom this conceited humbug was practicing his infernal arts ; and he 
thought he should warn her father, &c., &c., — the letter then touched 
on general news, conveyed the writer's thanks for the last parcel and the 
rabbits, and hinted his extreme readiness for further favors. 

About once a year, as we have stated, there was occasion for a 
christening at the Warren, and it happened that this ceremony took 
place a day after Hobnell had received the letter of his brother-in-law 
in town. The infant (a darling little girl) was christened Myta- 
Lucretia, after its two godmothers, Miss Portman and Mrs. Pyhus oi' 
Clavering, and as of comse Hohnell had communicated Sam's letter to 
his wife, Mrs. Hobnell imparted its horrid contents to her two gossips. 
A pretty story it was, and prettily it was told throughout Claveiing in 
the course of that day. 

Myra did not — she was too much shocked to do so — speak on the 
matter to her mamma, but Mrs. Pybus had no such feelings of reserve. 
She talked over the matter not only with Mi*s, Portman, but with Mr, 
and the Honorable Mrs. Simcoe, with Mrs. Glanders, her daughters 
being to that end ordered out of the room, with Madame Fribsby, and, 
in a word, with the whole of the Clavering society. Madam Fribeby 
looking furtively up at her picture of the dragoon, and inwards into her 
own wounded memory, said that men would be men, and as long as 
they were men would be deceivers ; and she pensively quoted some lines 
from Marmion, requesting to know where deceiving lovers should rest ? 
Mrs. Pybus had no words of hatred, horror, contempt, strong enough for 
a villain who could be capable of conduct so base. This was what came 
of early indulgence, and insolence, and extravagance, and aristocratic 
airs {it is certain that Pen had refused to drink tea with Mrs. Pybus), 
and attending the corrupt and horrid parties in the dreadful modern 
Babylon ! Mrs. Portman was afraid that she must acknowledge that 
the mother's fataS partiality had spoDed this boy, that his literary 
successes had turned his head, and his horrid passions had made him 
forget the principles which Dr. Portman had instilled into hiro in 
early life. Glanders, the atrocious Captain of Dr^oons, when informed 
of the occurrence by Mrs. Glanders, whistled and made jocular allusions 
to t at dinner time ; on which Mrs. Glanders called him a brute, and 

! d the girls again out of the room, as the horrid captain burst out 
lau h n Mr. Simcoe was calm under the intelligence ; but rather 
[la d than otherwise; it only served to confirm the opinion which 
he had always had of that wretched young man : not that he knew any 
th about him — not that he had read one line of his dangerous and 
I works ; Heaven forbid that he should ; but what could oe 

I t I from such a youth, and such frightful, snch lamentable, such 
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deplorable want of seriousueBS? Pen formoJ the subject for a second 
sermon at the Clavering chapel of ease : where the dangers of London, 
and the crime of reading and -writing novels, were pointed out on a 
Sunday evening to a large ind warm confn^egation. They did not wait 
to hear whether he was g Ity or not They took his wickedness for 
granted : and with these adm rable mo alists, it was who should fling 
the stone at poor Pen. 

The next day Mrs. Pen lennis alone an 1 almost fainting with emotion 
and fatigue, walked or rather ra to D Portman's house, to consult 
the good doctor. She hid had a ano ymous letter; some Christian 
had thought it his or her d ty to stab the good soul who Lad never done 
mortal a wrong — an ano y boub letter with references to Scripture, 
pointing out the doom of such s ners a d a detailed account of Pen's 
crime. She was in a state of terror and excitement pitiable to witness. 
Two or three hours of tl s pain 1 ad aged her already. In her first 
moment of agitation she 1 ad d opped tl e letter, and Laura had read it, 
Laura blushed when she ead t he isl ole frame trembled, but it was 
with anger. " The cowarls si e s \ ' It isn't true. No, mother, 
it isn't true." 

"It is true, and you've done it, Laura," cried out Helen fiercely. 
" Why did you refuse him when he asked you ? Why did you break 
my heart and refuse him ? It is you who led him into crime. It is 
you who iiung him into the arms of this — this woman. Don't speak 
to me. Don't answer me. I will never forgive you, never. Martha, 
bring me my bonnet and shawl. I'll go out, I won't have you come 
with mo. Go away. Leave me, cruel girl ; why have you brought 
this shame on me?" And bidding her daughter and her servants 
keep away from her, she ran down the mad to Clavering. 

Doctor Portraan, glancing over the letter, thought he knew the hand 
writing, and, of course, was already acquainted with the charge made 
against poor Fen. Against his own conscience, perhaps (for the worthy 
doctor, like most of us, had a considerable natural aptitude for receiving 
any report unfavorable to his neighbors), he strove to console Helen ; 
he pointed out that the slander came from an anonymous quarter, and 
therefore must be the work of a rascal ; that the charge might not be 
true — was not true, most likely — at least, that Pen must be heard before 
he was condemned ; that the son of such a mother was not likely to 
commit such a crime, &c,, &c. 

Helen at once saw through his feint of objection and denial. " You 
think he has done it," she said, "you know you think he has done it. 
Oh, why did I ever leave him, Doctor Portraan, or suffer him away from 
me ? But he can't be dishonest — pray God, not dishonest — you don't 
tliink that, do you I E-emember his conduct about that other — person, 
— how madly he was attached to her. He was an honest boy then — 
he is now. And I thank God — yes, I fall down on my knees and thank 
God he paid Laura. You said he was good — you did yourself. And 
now — if this woman loves him — and yoit know they must — if he has 
taken, her from her home, or she tempted him, which is most likely — 
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why Btill, she must be his wife and my daughter. And he must leave 
the dreadful world and come hack to mc — to his mother, Doctor Port- 
man. Let us go away and bring him hack — yes — bring him back — and 
there shall be joy for the — the sinner that repentetJi. Let us go now, 
directly, dear friend — this very — " 

Helen eonld say no more. She feU back and fainted. Slie was 
carried to a bed in the house of the pitying doctor, and the surgeon was 
called to attend her. She lay all night in an alarming state. Laura 
came to her, or to the rectory rather ; for she would not see Laura. 
And Doctor Poitman, still beseeching her to be tranqml, and growing 
bolder and more confident of Arthur's innocence as he witnessed the 
terrible grief of the jjoor mother, wrote a letter to Pen warning him of 
the rumors that were against him, and earnestly praying that he would 
break off and repent of a connection so fatal to his best interests and his 
soul's welfare. 

And Laura ? — was her heart not wrung by the thought of Arthur's 
crime and Helen's ^trangemcnt ? Was it not a bitter blow for tire 
innocent girl to think that at one stroke she should lose all tiie lovo 
which she cared for in the world 1 
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WHICH HAD VERY NI3ARLY BEEN THE LAST OF THE STOUY. 



OCTOR POUT- 
MAN'S let- 
ter was sent 
offtoitadesti- 
nation in Lon- 
don, and the 
i worthy clergy- 
I man endeav- 
|ored to sooth 
11 Mrs. 
fPeiidcnnis inr 
some Etate 
composure 

should 
'B, which 
the doctor 
tried to think, 
r, at any rate, 
persisted in 
saying, would 
be satisfactory 
as regarded 

the morality of Mr. Pen. At least Helen's -wish of moving upon Lon- 
don and appearing in person to want her son of his wickedness, was 
impractioahle for a day or two. The apothecary forhade her moling 
even so far as Fairoaks for the first day, and it was not until the sub- 
sequent morning that she found herself again back on her sofa at home, 
with the faithful, though silent Laura, nursing at her side. 

Unluckily for himself and all parties, Pen never read that homily 
which Doctor Portman addressed to him, until many weeks after the 
epistle had been composed ; and day after day, the widow waited for her 
son's reply to the charges against him ; her own illness increasing with 
every daj d 1 y It a 1 d ta.1 f L to bear the anxiety ; 

to witn h d t f d ff w t of all, to support 

Helen's tn^mt dthpm 1th bj that averted affec- 

tion. B t t w th t m f th J 1 ly to the utmost of 

her pow 1 1 y f tl t t ice which Heaven 
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awarded to Ler pure and constant prayers, to do her duty. And, as tliat 
duty was performed quite noiselessly — while, the supplications, which 
endowed her with the requisite strength for fulfilling it, also took place 
in her own chamber, away from all mortal sight, — we, too, must he per- 
force silent ahoiit these virtues of hers, which no more bear public 
talking about, than a flower will bear to bloom in. a ball-room. Tbia 
only we will eay — that a good woman is the lovehest flower that blooms 
under Heaven ; and that we look with love and wonder upon its silent 
grace, its pure fragrance, lis delicate bloom of beauty. Sweet and 
beautiful ! — the fairest and the most spotless ! — is it not pity to see 
them bowed down or devoured by Grief or Death inexorable — wasting 
in disease — piniag with long pain — or cut off' by sudden fate in their 
prime ? We may deserve grief — but why should these be unhappy? — 
except that we know that Heaven chastens those whom it loves best ; 
being pleased, by repeated trials, to make these pure spirits more pure. 

So Pen never got the letter, although it was duly posted and faith- 
fully discharged by the postman, into his letter-box in Lamb Court, and 
thence carried by the laundress to his writing-table with the rest of his 
lordship's correspondence ; into which room, have we not seen a picture 
of him, entering from his little bedroom adjoining, as Mrs. Flanagan, 
his laundress, was in the act of drinking his gin ? 

Those kind readers who have watched Mr, Arthur's career hitherto, 
and have made, as they naturally would do, observations upon the moral 
character and peculiarities of their acquaintance, have probably dis- 
covered by this time what was the prevailing fault in Mr. Pen's disposi 
tion, and who was that greatest enemy, artfully indicated ia the title- 
page, with whom he had to contend. Not a few of «s, my beloved 
public, have the very same rascal to contend with : a scoundrel who 
takes every opportunity of bringing us into mischief, of plunging us 
into quarrels, oi' leading us into idleness and unprofitable company, and 
what not. In a word. Pen's greatest enemy was himself : and as he 
had been pampering, and coo^xing, and indulging that individual all his 
life, the rogue grew insolent, as all spoiled servants will be ; and at 
the slightest attempt to coerce him, or make him do that which was un- 
pleasant to him, became frantically rude and unruly, A person who is 
used to making sacrifices — Laura, for instance, who had got such a habit 
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fcver. Let the reader who has nover had a fi,\(,r ui chambers pity the 
wrotch who is hound to uiidcigo that cilainitj 

A committee of marriageable ladies oi of anj Chii&tian. persona 
interested ia the piopagation of the domeatic Mitues should employ a 
Cruikshank, or a Leech or Bome other kindly expositor of the follies of 
the day, to make a series oi designs repiesenting the horrors of a 
bachelor's life in chambers and leading the beholdei to think of hett«r 
things, and a more wholesome coadition. What can be more uncomfort- 
able than the bachelor's lonely hrealtfast ? — with the blaok kettle in the 
dreary fire in Midsummer ; or, -worse still, with the fire gone out at 
Christmas, half an hour after the laundress has quitted the sitting-room ? 
Into this solitude the owner enters shivering, and has to commence 
his day by hunting for coals and wood i and before he begins the work 
of a student, has to discharge the duties of a housemaid, vice Mrs. 
Flanagan, who is absent without leave. Or, again, what can form 
a finer subject for the classical designer than the bachelor's shirt — that 
garment which he wants to assume just at dinner-time, and which he 
finds without any buttons to fasten it 3 Then there is the bachelor's 
return to chambers after a merry Christmas hoUday, spent in a cozy 
country-house, full of pretty faces, and kind welcomes and regrets. He 
leaves his portmanteau at the barber's in the court : he lights bis 
dismal old candle at the sputtering little lamp on the stair : he enters 
the blank familiar room, where the only tokens to greet him, that show 
any interest in his personal welfare, are the Christmas bills, which are 
lying ill wait for him, amicably spread out on his reading-table. Add to 
these scenes an appalling picture of bachelor's illness, and the rents in 
the Temple will begin to fall from the day of the publication of the 
dismal diorama. To be well in chambers is melancholy, and lonely and 
selfish enough ; but to be ill in chambers — to pass nights of pain and 
watchfulness — to long for the morning and the laundress — to serve 
yourself your own medicine by your own watch — to have no other 
companion for long hours but your own sickening fancies and fevered 
thoughts : no kind hand to give you drink if you are thirsty, or to 
smooth the hot pillow that crumples under you — this indeed, is a fate 
so dismal and tragic, that we shall not enleu:ge upon its horrors; and 
shall only heartily pity those bachelors in the Temple who brave it 
every day. 

This lot befell Arthur Pendennis after the various excesses which we 
have mentioned, and to which he had subjected Hs unibrtunate brains. 
Oiie night he went to bed ill and next the day awoke worse His only 
visitor that day besides the laundress ■was the Printers D^vil from 
the "Pall Mall Gazette Office ■whom the ■wntei enduavored as 
best he could to satisfy His e^vertions to complete hia woik rendered 
his fevoi the greater he could only furnish a part ol the quantity of 
" copy" usuaUy supphcd by him and bhandon being absent and 
Warrington not m London to give t, help the political anl editorial 
columns ol the Gazette looked very bldiik indeed noi did the 
sub-editor know how to fill them 
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Mr. Finucane rushed up to Pen's Chambers, and found that gentle- 
man so exceedingly unwell, that the good-natured Irishman set to work 
to supply his place, if possible, and produced a series of political and 
critical compositions, such as no doubt greatly edified the readers of the 
periodical in which he and Pen were concerned. Allusions to the 
greatness of Ireland, and the genius and virtue of the inhabitants of that 
injured country, flowed magnificently from Finucane's pen ; andShandon, 
the Chief of the paper, who was enjoying himself placidly at Boulogne- 
Bur-mer, looking over the columns of the journal, which was forwarded 
to him, instantly recognized the hand of the great sub-editor, and said, 
laughing, as he flung over the paper to his wife, " Look here, Mary, 
my dear, here is Jack at worlc again," Indeed, Jack was awarm friend, 
and a gallant partisan, and when he had the pen in hand, seldom let 
shp an opportunity of letting the world know that Kafferty was the 
greatest paiater in Europe, and wondering at the petty jealousy of the 
Academy, which refused to make hira an R.. A. ; of stating that it was 
, geaerally reported at the West End, that Mr, Rooney, M, P., was 
appointed Governor of JBarataria ; or of introducing into the subject in 
hand, whatever it might be, a compliment to the Round Towera, or the 
Giant's Causeway, And besides doing Pen's work for him, to the beat 
of his ability, his kind-hearted comrade offered to forego his Saturday's 
and Sunday's holiday, and pass those days of holiday and rest as nurse- 
tender to Arthur, who, however, insisted, that the other should not 
forego his pleasure, and thankfully assured him that he could bear best 
his malady alone. 

Taking hia supper at the Baek-Kitehen on 1 Fly ght, after 
having achieved the work of the paper, Fin n f ned Captain 
Costigan of the illness of their young frienl I T pie; and 

remembering the fact two days afterward, th pta n to Lamb 

Court and paid a visit to the invaUd on Sund y aftie He found 

Mrs, Flanagan, the laundress, in tears in the g m nii got a 

bad report of the poor dear young gentlemai ■« 1 P condition 

had so much alarmed her, that she was obliged to have recourse to the 
stimulus of brandy to enable her to support the grief which his illness 
occasioned. As she hung about his bed, and endeavored to minister 
to him, her attentions became intolerable to the invalid, and ho begged 
her peevishly not to come near him. Hence the laundress's tears and 
redoubled grief, and renewed application to the bottle, which sho was 
accustomed to use as an anodyne. The captain rated the woman 
soundly for her intemperance, and pointed out to her the fatal conse- 
quences which must ensue if she persisted in her imprudent courses. 

Pen, who was by this time in a very fevered state, was yet greatly 
pleased to receive Costigan's visit. He heard the well-known voice in 
his sitting-room, as he lay in the bedroom within, and called the 
captain eagerly to him, and thanked him for coming, and begged him 
to talte a chair and talk to him. The captain felt the young man's 
pulse with great gravity — (his own tremulous and clammy hand growing 
stoady for the instant while his finger pressed Arthur's throbbing vein) 
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— the pulse was beating very fiercely — Pen's face was haggard and hot 
— Ilia eyes were bloodshot and gloomy; his "bird," as the captain 
pronounced the word, afterward giving a description of his condition, 
had not been shaved for nearly a week. Pen made his visitor sit down, 




and tossing and turning in his comfoitlees bed begin to try and tall: 
to thi, captain m a lively manner about the Back Kitchen, about 
Vauxhall and when they should go again and dbout Fanny—how was 
little Fanny ' 

Indeed how was she ? We know how she went homo very sadly on 
the prevbus Sunday evening, after she had seen Arthur light his lamp 
in his chambers, while he was having his interview with Eows. Bows 
came back to his own rooms presently, passing by the Lodge door, and 
looking into Mrs. Bolton's, according to his wont, as he passed, but with 
a very melancholy face. She had another weary night that night. Her 
restlesBness wakened her little bedfellows more than once. She daren't 
read mote of Walter Lorraine : Father was at home, and would suffer 
no ligJit. She kept the book under her pillow, and felt for it in the 
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night. She ha5 only just got to sleep, when tho children began to stir 
with the morning, almost as early as the birds. Though she was very 
angry with Bows, sbo went to his room at her accustomed hour in the 
day, and there the good-hearted musician began to talk to her. 

" I saw Mr. Pendennis last night, Fanny," he said. 

" Did you ? I thought you did," Fanny answered, looking fiercely at 
the melancholy old gentleman. 

"I've been fond of you ever since we came to live in this place," he 
continued. " You were a child when I came ; and you used to like me, 
Fanny, until three or four days ago : until you saw this gentleman." 

"And now, I suppose, you are going to say iU of him," said Fanny, 
" Do, Mr. Bows— that will malte me like you better." 

" Indeed I shall do no such thing," Bows answered ; " I think he is 
a very good and honest young man." 

" Indeed, you know that if you said a word against him, I would 
never speak a word to you again — never !" cried Miss Fanny ; and 
clenched her little hand, and paced up and down tho room. Bows 
noted, watched, and followed the ardent little creature with admiration 
and gloomy sympathy. Her cheeks flushed, her frame trembled ; her 
eyes beamed love, anger, defiance. " You would like to apeak ill of 
him," she said ; " but you daren't — you know you daren't I " 

" I knew him many years since," Bows continued, " when he was 
almost as young as you are, and he had a romantic attachment for our 
friend the captain's daughter — Lady Mirabel that is now." 

Fanny laughed. " I suppose there was other people, too, that had 
a romantic attachment for Miss Costigan," she said : " I don't want to 
hear about 'em," 

" He wanted to marry hei; ; but their ages were quite disproportionate : 
and their railk in life. She would not have him because h5 ha'd no 
money. She acted very wisely in refusing him ; for the two would have 
been very unhappy, and she wasn't a fit person to go and live with his 
family, or to make his home comfortable. Mr. Pendennis has his way 
to msdce in the world, and mlist marfy a lady ofhia own rank. A woman 
who loves a man will not ruin his prospects, cause him to quarrel with 
his family, and lead him into poverty and misery for her gratification. 
An honest girl won't do that, for her own sake, or for the man's." 

Fanny's emotion, which but now had been that of defiance and anger, 
here turned to dismay and supplication. " What do I know about mar- 
rying, Bows t " she said ; " When was there any talk of it ? What has 
there been between this young gentleman and me that's to make people 
speak so cruel ? It was not my doing ; nor Arthur's — Mr. Pendeanis's 
— that I met him at Vauxhall. It was the captain took me and ma 
there. We never thought of nothing wrong, I'm sure. He came and 
rescued us, and was so very kind. Then he came to call and ask after 
lis : and very, very good it was of such a grand gentleman to be so 
poLHe to humble folks like us I And yesterday ma and me just went to 
walk in the Temple Gardens, and — and" — here she broke out with that 
usual, unanswerable female argument of tears—and cried, " Oh ! I 
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wish I was dead ! I wish I was laid in my g^ave ; and had never, never 
seen him I " 

"He said as much himself, Fanny," Bows said; and Fanny asked 
through her sobs, Why, why should he wish he had never seen her ? 
Had she ever done him any harm ? Oh, she would perish rather thaa 
do him any harm. Whereupon the musician informed her of the 
conversation of the day previous, showed her that Pen could not and 
must not thiak of her as a wife fitting for him, and that she, as she 
valued her honest reputation, must strive too to forget him. And Fanny, 
leaving the musician, convinced but still of the same miud, and pro- 
mising that slie would avoid the danger which menaced her, went back 
to the Porter's Lodge, and told her mother all. She talked of her love 
for Arthur, and bewailed, iu her artless manner, the inequality of their 
condition, that set barriers between them. " There's tbe Lady of 
Lyons," Fanny said ; " Oh, ma ! how I did love Mr. Macready when I 
saw him do it; and Pauline, for being faithfiil to poor Claude, and 
always thinking of him ; and he coming back to her, an officer, through 
all his dangers ! And if every body admires Pauline — and I'm sure 
every body does, for being so true to a poor man — why should a gentle- 
man be ashamed of loving a poor girl? Not that Mr. Arthur loves me 
— Oh, no, no ! I ain't worthy of him ; only a princess is worthy of 
such a gentleman as him. Such a poet I — writing so beautifully, and 
looking so grand ! I'm sure he's a nobleman, and of ancient family, 
and kep out of liis estate. Perhaps his uncle has it. Ah, if I might, 
oh, how I'd serve him, and work for him, and slave for him, that 
J would. I wouldn't ask for more than that, ma— just to be allowed 
to see him of a morning; and sometimes he'd say 'How d'you do, 
Fanny? ' or, ' Grod bless you Fanny ! ' as he said on Sunday. And I'd 
work, and work ; and I'd, sit up all night, and read, and Icam, and 
malte myself worthy of him. The captain says his mother lives in the 
country, and is a grand lady there. Oh, how I wish I might go and be 
her servant, ma ! I can do plenty of things, and work very neat ; and 
— and sometimes he'd come home, and I should see him !" 

The girl's head fell on her mother's shoulder as she spoke, and she 
gave way to a plentiful outpouring of girlish tears, to which the matron, 
of course, joined her own. " You musti't think uo more of him, Fanny," 
she said. " If he don't come to you, he's a horrid, wicked man," 

" Don't call him so, mother," Fanny replied. " He's the best of 
men, the best and the kindest. Bows says he thinks he is unhappy at 
leaving poor little Fanny. It wasn't his fault, was it, that we met? — 
and it ain't his that I mustn't see him again. He says I mustn't — and 
1 mustn't, mother. He'll forget me, but I shall never forget him. 
No I I'll pray for him, and love him always — until I die — and I shall 
die, I know I shall — and then my spirit will always go and be with 

" You forget your poor mother, Fanay, and you'll break my heart by 
goin' on so," Mrs. Bolton said. "Perhaps you will see him. I'm sure 
you'll see him, I'm sure he'll come to-day. If ever I saw a man in 
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love, tliat man is him. When Emily Endd's young man firat came 
about her, he was sent away by old Eudd, a most respectable man, 
and violoncello in the orchestra at the Wells ; and his own family 
wouldn't hear of it neither, Buthe camebaolt. We all Itnew he would. 
Emily always said so; and ho married her ; and this one will come back 
too ; and you mark a mother's words, and see if he don't, dear. ' ' 

At this point of the conversation Mr. Bolton entered the Lodge 
for his evening meal. At the father's appearance, the talk between 
mother and daughter ceased instantly. Mrs. Bolton caressed and 
cajoled the surly undertaker's aid-de-camp, and said, "Lor, Mr, 
B., who'd have thought to see ymt away from the Club of a Saturday 
night. Fanny, dear, get your pa some supper. What ■will you 
have, B. ? The poor gurl's got a gathering in her eye, or some- 
think in it— I was looking at it just now as you came in." And she 
squeezed her daughter's hand as a signal of prudence and secrecy ; and 
Fanny's tears were dried up likewise ; and by that wondrous hypocrisy 
and power of disguise which women practice, and with which weapons 
of defense nature endows them, the traces of her emotion disappeared ; 
and she went and took her work, and sat in. the corner so demure and 
quiet, that the careless male parent never suspected that any thing ailed 

Thus, as if fate seemed determined ia inflame and increase the poor 
child's malady and passion, all circumstances and all parties round about 
her urged it on. Her mother encouraged and applauded it ; and the 
very words which Bows used iu endeavoring to repress her flame only 
augmented this unlucky fever. Pen was not wicked and a seducer : 
Pen was high-minded in wishing to avoid her. Pen loved her : the 
good and the great, the magnificent youth, vrith the chains of gold and 
the scented auburn hair ! And so he did ; or so he would have loved 
her five years back, perhaps, before the world had hardened the ardent 
and reckless boy — before he was ashamed of a foohsh and imprudent 
passion, and strangled it as poor women do their illicit children, not on 
account of the crime, but of the shame, and from dread that the finger 
of the world should point to them. 

What respectable person in the world will not say he was quite right 
to avoid a marriage with an ill-educated person of low degree, whose 
relations a gentleman could not well acknowledge, and whose manners 
would not become her new station ? — and what philosopher would not 
tell him that the best thing to do with these little passions if they 
sprmg up, is to get rid of them, and let them pass over and cure them : 
that no man dies about a woman, or vice versd : and that one or the 
other having found the impossibility of gratifying his or her desire in 
the particular instance, must make the best of matters, forget each 
other, look out elsewhere, and choose again ? And yet, perhaps, there 
may be something said on the other side. Perhaps Bows was right in 
admiring that passion of Pen's, blind and unreasoning as it was, that 
made him ready to stake his all for his love ; perhaps, if self-sacrifice is 
a laudable virtue, mere worldly selfsacriflce is not very much to be 
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praised ; — in fine, let this be a reserved point to be settled by the indi- 
vidual moralist ^vho chooses to debate it. 

So much is certain, that with the experience of the world which Mr. 
Pen now had, he would have laughed at and scouted the idea of marrying 
a penniless girl out of a kitchen. And this point being fixed in hia 
mind, he was but doing his duty as an honest man, in crushing any 
unlucky fondness which he miglit feel toward poor little Fanny. 

So she waited and waited in hopes that Arthur would come. She 
waited for a whole week, and it was at the end of that time that the 
poor little creature heard from Costigan of the illness under which 
Arthur was suffering. 

It chanced on that very evening after Cosiigaa had visited Pen, thai 
Arthur's uncle, the excellent major, arrived in town from Buxton, where 
his health had been mended, and sent his valet Morgan to make 
inquiries for Arthur, and to request that gentleman to breakfast with 
the major the next morning. The major was merely passing through 
Loudon on his way to the Marquis of Steyne's house of Stillbrook, where 
he was engaged to shoot partridges. 

Morgan came back to his master with a very long face. He had seen 
Mr. Arthur ; Mr, Arthur was very had indeed ; Mr. Arthur was in be^ 
with a fever, A doctor ought to be sent to him ; and Morgan thought 
his case most alarming. 

Gracious goodness ! this was sad news indeed. He had hoped that 
Arthur could come down to Stillbrook : he had arranged that he should 
go, and procured an invitation for his nephew from Lord Steyne. He 
must go himself; he couldn't throw Lord Steyne over ; the fever might 
be catching : it might be measles : he had never himself had the 
measles ; they were dangerous when contracted at hia age. Was any 
body with Mr. Arthur ? 

Morgan said there was somebody a nussing of Mr, Arthur. 

The major then asked, had his nephew taken any advice ? Morgan 
said he had asked that question, and had been told that Mr. Pendennis 
had had no doctor. 

Morgan's master was smcerely vexed at hearing of Arthur's calamity. 
He would have gone to him, but what good could it do Arthur that he, 
the major, should catch a fever ? His own ailments rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible that he should attend to any body but himself. But 
the young man must have advice — the best advice ; and Morgan was 
straightway dispatched with a note from Major Pendennis to his friend 
Doctor Goodenough, who by good luck happened to be in London and 
at home, and who.quitted his dinner instantly, and whose carriage was 
in half an hour in Upper Temple Lane, near Pen's chambers. 

The major had asked the kind-hearted physician to bring him news 
of his nephew at the Club where he himself was dining, and in the 
course of the night the doctor made his appearance. The affair was 
very serious : the patient was in a high fever : he had had Pen bled 
instantly : and would see him the first thing in the morning. The 
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major went diseotisolate to bed with this unfortunato news. When 
Goodenough came to see him according to his promise the next day, 
the doctor had to Usten for a quarter of an hour to an account of the 
major's own maladies, before the latter had leisure to hear about 
Arthur. 

He had had a very bad night — his — his nurse said ; at one hour he 
had been delirious. It might end badly : his mother had better be sent 
for "mmediately. The major wrote the letter to Mrs. Pendennis with 
the greatest alacrity, and at the same time with the most polite 
precautions. As for going himself to the lad, in his atate it was 
impossible. " Could I be of any use to him, my dear doctor 1" he 
asked. 

The doctor, with a peculiar laugh, said, No: he didn't think the 
major could be of any use ; tliat his own precious health required the 
most delicate treatment, and that he had best go into the country and 
stay ; that he himself would take care to see the patient twice a day, 
and do all in his power for him. 

The major declared upon his honor, that if lie could be of any use he 
would rush to Pen's chambers. Aa it was, Morgan should go and see 
that every thing was right. The doctor must write to him by every 
post to Stillbrook ; it was bat forty miles distant from London, and if 
any thing happened he would come up at any sacrifice. 

Major Pendennis transacted his benevolence by deputy and by post. 
"What else could he do," as he said? "Gad, you know, in these 
cases, it's best not disturbing a fellow. If a poor fellow goes to the bad, 
why. Gad, you know, he's disposed of. But in order to get well (and in 
this, my dear doctor, I'm sure that you will agree with me), the best 
way is to keep him quiet — perfectly quiet." 

Thus it was the old gentleman tried' to satisfy his conscience ; and 
he went his way that day to Stillbrook by railway {for railways have 
sprung up in the course of this narrative, though they have not quite pen- 
etrated into Pen's country yet), and made his appearance in his usual 
trim order and curly wig, at the dinner-table of the Marquis of Steyne. 
But we must do the major the justice to say, that he was very unhappy 
and gloomy in demeanor. Wa^ and Wenham raUied him about his 
low spirits; asked whether he was crossed in love ? and otherwise di- 
verted themselves at his expense. He lost hb money at whist after 
dinner, and actually trumped his partner's highest spade. And the 
thoughts of the suffering boy, of whom he was proud , and whom he loved 
after his manner, kept the old fellow awake half through the night, and 
made him feverish and uneasy. 

On the morrow he received a note in a handwriting which he did not 
know: it was that of Mr. Bows, indeed, saying, that Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis had had a tolerable night ; and that as Dr. Goodenough hud 
stated that the major desired to be informed of his nephew's health, he, 
B.. B., had sent him the news per rail. 

The next day he was going out shooting, about noon, with some ot 
the gentlemen staying at Lord Steyne'a house ; and the company, wait- 
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ing for the carriages, were assembled on the terrace iii front of the house, 
when a fly drove up from the neighboring station, and a gray-headed, 
rather shabby old gentleman, Jumped out, and asked for Major Pendeu.- 
nis ? It was Mr. Bows. He took the major aside and spoke to him ; 
most of the gentlemen, round about saw that something Bcrions had hap- 
pened, from the alarmed look of the major's face. 

Wagg said, "It's a bailiff come down to nab tbe major ;" but nobody 
laughed at the pleasantry. 

"Hullo I What's the matter Pendenms ' cue! Loid &te\ne -wiih 
his strident voice ; any thing ■« roi g ' 

" It's — it's my boy that s dead said tho m i i a id bur t uito a sub 
— the old man was quite overcome 

"Not dead, my lord ; but veiy ill when I l(-ft Loilon Mr Bona 

A britaka came up at this moment is the three men weie speaking 
The peer looked at his watth lou ve twenty minute'; to cifoh the 
mail-train. Jump in, Pendenms anl diive like h- — "ir do jou 

The carriage drove off swiftly with Pealennis and hia compamons 
and let us trust that the oath will be piidoned to the Marquis of 
Steyne. 

'The major drove rapidly from the station to the Temple and fomd 
a traveling carriage already before hm and blocking up the nar 
row Temple Lane. Two ladies got out of it and were asking their 
way of the porters ; the major looked by chance at the panel of the car 
riage, and saw the worn-out crest of tbe eagle looking at the sun and 
the motto, "nee tenui penna painted beneath It was his biothei o 
old carriage, built many, manj jears ago It was II kn and Laura 
that were asking their way to poor Pen s room 

He ran up to them ; hastily claspe 1 his siitei i arm an 1 k =sed hi,i 
hand ; and the three entered into Lamb couit and rao mtod the long 
gloomy fitair. 

They knocked very gently at the door, on which Arthur's name was 
written, and it was opened by Fanny Bolton. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A CRITICAL CHATTER. 



S Fanny saw the two 
ladies and the anxious 
countenance of the 
elder, who regarded 
Iier with a look of in- 
scrutahle alarm and 
terror, the poor girl 
at once knew that 
Pen's mothei- was be- 
fore her ; there was a 
resemblance between, 
the widow's haggard 
eyes and Arthur's as 
he tossed in his bed io 
fever. Fanny looked 
wistfully at Mrs. Pen- 
dennis and at Laura 
afterward ; there was 
no more expression in 
the latter's face than if 
it had been a mass of 
stone. Hard-hearted- 
noss and gloom dwelt 
on the figures of both the new comers ; neither showed any the faintest 
gleam of mercy or sympathy for Fanny, She looked desperately from 
them to the maior behmd them Old Pendennis dropped his eyelids, 
looking up ever so steallluly from under them at Arthur's poor little 

" I — I wiote to ^ou jesterday if you please, ma'am," Fauny said, 
trembling m every limb as "he "poke ; and as pale as Laura, whose sad 
menacing face loojted over Mrs Pendennis's shoulder. 

" Did you niadim ' Mib Pendennis said. " I suppose I may now 
relieve you from nursing ray son, I am his mother, you understand." 

" Yes, ma'am. I — this is the way to his — O, wait a minute," cried 
out Fanny, " I must prepare you for his — " 

The widow, whose face had been hopelessly cruel and ruthless, here 
started back with a gasp and a little cry, which she speedily stifled, 
VOL. u. — I 
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"He's been so since yesterday," Fanny said, trembling very much, 
and with chattering teeth. 

A. horrid shriek of laughter came out of Pen's room, whereof tho 
door was open ; and, after several shouts, the poor wretch began to sing 
a college drinking song, and then ta hurra and to shout as if he was in 
the midst of a wine party, and to thump with bis fist against the 
wainscot. He was quite delirious. 

" He d n t ki w m na'am " F n y 'd 

" Ind d P h p he vill 1 n w 1 1 1 me pass, if you 

please, and g tolim Aidhwlwh ypu bed by little 
Fanny, anl h h h 1 k pa hi 1 1 d P n's sitting- 

Lama aildtTny wh a \ and M Pendennis 

followed huFay dnnbh Ipa and cried, 
and prayed as well as she could. &he would have died iur him ; and 
they bated her. They bad not a word of thanks or kindness for her, 
the iine ladies. She sate there in the passage, she did not know bow 
long. They never came out to speak to her. She sate there until 
doctor Goodenougb came to pay bis second visit that day ; be found 
the poor little thing at the door. 

" What, nurse ? How's your patient ? " asked the good-natured 
doctor. " Has be bad any rest 1 " 

" Go and ask them. They're inside," Fanny answered, 

■' Who ? bis mother ? " 

Fanny nodded her bead and didn't speak. 

" You must go to bed yourself, my poor little maid," said the doctor. 
" You will be ill too, if you don't." 

" O, mayn't I come and see him : mayn't I come and see him I I — 
I — love him so," the little girl said ; and as she spoke sbo fell down on 
her knees and clasped hold of the doctor's hand in such an agony that 
to see her melted the kind physician's heart, and caused a mist to come 
over his spectacles. 

" Pooh, pooh ! Nonsense ! Nurse, has he taken, his draught ? Has 
he had any rest ? Of course you must come and see him. So must I." 

" They'll let me sit here, won't they, sir 7 I'll never make no noise. 
I only ask to stop here," Fanny said. On which the doctor called "ber 
a stupid little thing ; put her down upon the bench where Pen's printer's 
devil used to sit so many hours ; tapped her pale cheek with his finger, 
and bustled into the further room. 

Mrs. Pendennis was ensconced, pale and solemn, in a great chair by 
Pen's bed-side. Her watch was on the bed-table by Pen's medicines. 
Her bonnet and cloaks were laid in the window. She bad her Bible in 
her lap, without which she never traveled. Her first movement, after 
seeing her sou, bad been to take Fanny's shawl and bonnet which were 
on his drawers, and bring them out and drop tbem down upon bis study- 
table. She had closed the door upon Major Pendennis, and Laura too ; 
and taken possession of her son. 

She had had a great doubt and terror lest Arthur should not know 
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her ; tut that pang waa spared to her, ia part at least. Pen Idiew his 
mother quite weU, and familiarly smiled and nodded at her. When she 
came in, he instantly fancied that they were at home at Fairoalts ; and 
began to talk and chatter and laugh in a rambling wild way. Lsura 
could hear him outside. His laughter shot shafts of poison into her 
heart. It was true then. He had been guilty — and with tluit creature I 
— an intrigue with a servant maid ; and she had loved him — and ho 
was dying most likely — raving and «ni-epentant. The major now and 
then hummed out a word of remark or consolation, which Laura scarc-o 
heard. A dismal sitting it was for all parties ; and when Goodenoiigh 
appeared, he came hke an angel into the room. 

It is not only for the sick man, it is for the sick man's fiiends that 
the doctor comes. His presence is often as good for them as for the 
patient, and they long for him yet more eagerly. How we have all 
watched after him ! what an emotion the thrill of his carriage- wheels in 
the street, and at length at the door, has made us feel ! how we hang 
upon his words, and what a comfort we get from a smile or two, if he can 
vouchsafe that sunshine to lighten our darkness ! Who hasn't seen the 
mother praying into his face, to know if there is hope for the sick 
infant that can not speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame battling 
with fever 1 Ah, how she looks into his eyes ! What thanks if there 
is light there ; what grief and pain if he casts them down, and dares not 
saj' " hope ! " Or it is the house-father who is stricken. The terrified 
wife looks on, while the physician feels hia patient's wrist, smothering 
her agonies, as the children have been called upon to stay their plays 
and their talk. Over the patient in tho fever, the wife expectant, the 
children unconscious, the doctor stands as if he were Fate, the dis- 
penser of life and death : he must let the patient off this time ; the 
woman prays so for his respite ! One can fancy how awful the respoa- 
sibility must be to a conscientious man : how cruel the feeling that he 
has given the wrong remedy, or that it might have been possible to do 
better : how harassing the sympathy with survivors, ii' the case is 
imfortunate — how immense the dehght of victory ! 

Having passed through a hasty ceremony of introduction to the new 
comers, of whose arrival he had been made aware by the heart-broken 
little nurse in waiting without, the doctor proceeded to examine tlie 
patient, about whose condition of high fever there could be no mistake, 
and on whom he thought it necessary to exercise the strongest antiphlo- 
gistic remedies in his power. He consoled the unfortunate mother 
as best he might ; and giving her the most comfortable assuranoes 
on which he could venture, that there was no reason to despair yet, that 
every thing might still be hoped from bis youth, the strength of his con- 
stitution, and so forth , and having done his utmost to allay the horrors 
of the alarmed matroi , he took the elder Pendennis aside into the 
vacant room {Wairingt oi's bed-i-oom), for the purpose of holding a little 
consultation. 

The case was very ci,tioal. The fever, if not stopped, might and 
would carry off the young fellow : he must be bled forthwitli : the 
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rnoth r m st be informed of tl ie uecesi-itj Whj ■was that othei joaig 
laly bro ght with her ' the was out ot place in ^ s ck lonm 

An I there was another momaji still be hinged to it' the major 
said the— the little person who opened the dooi H s Bistei in law 
had bioiight the pooi little devil a bonnet and shiwl o it ai d flung 
them, upon the studj table l)id Goodenough know tnj tk i g about the 
— the little person' I just caught a glmipse of hei as we pissed in," 
the major said and begad she was uncommonly ni e lookii g The 
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doctor looked queer : the doctor smiled — in the very gravest moments, 
with life and death pending, such strange contrasts and occasions of 
humor will arise, and such smiles will pass, to satirize the gloom, as it 
were, and to make it more gloomy ! 
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" I have it," at last he said, re-entering the study ; and he wrote a 
eouple of notes hastily at the table there, and sealed one of them. 
Thea, taking up poor Fanny's shawl and bonnet, and the notes, he went 
out in the passage to that poor little messenger, and said, " Quick, 
nuvse ; you must carry this to the surgeon, and bid him come instantly i 
and then go to my house, and ask for my servant, Harbottle, and tell 
him to get this prescription prepared ; and wait until I—until it is 
ready. It may talce a little time in preparation." 

So poor Fanny trudged away with her two notes, and found the 
apothecary, who lived in the Strand hard by, and who came straight- 
way, his lancet in his pocket, to operate on his patient ; and then 
Fanny made for the doctor's house, in Hanover-square. 

The doctor was at home again before the prescription was made up, 
which took Harbottle, his servant, such a long time in compounding : 
and, during the remainder of Arthur's illness, poor Fanny never made 
her appearance in the quality of nurse at his chambers any more. But 
for that day and the next, a. little figure might be seen lurking about 
Pen's staircase— a sad, sad little face looked at and interrogated the 
apothecary and the apothecary's boy, and the laundress, and the kind 
physician himself, as they passed out of the chambers of the sick man. 
And on the third day, the kind doctor's chariot stopped at Shepherd's 
Inn, and the good, and honest, and benevolent man went into the 
Porter's Lodge, and tended a little patient he had there, for whom the 
best remedy he Ibiind was on the day when he was enabled to tell 
Fanny Bolton that the crisis was over, and that there was at length 
every hope for Arthur Pendennis. 

J. Costigan, Esquire, late of her Majesty's service, saw the doctor's 
carriage, and criticised its horses and appointments. " G-reen liveries, 
bedad!" the general said, "and as foin a pair of high-stepping bee 
horses as ever a gentleman need sit behoind, let alone a docthor. 
There's no ind to the proide and ar'gance of them docthors nowadays 
— not but that is a good one, and a scoientific cyarkter, and a roight 
good fellow, bedad ; and he's brought the poor little girl well troo her 
faver. Bows, me boy ;" and so pleased was Mr. Costigan with the doe- 
tor's behavior and skill, that, whenever he met Dr. Goodenough's car- 
riage in future, he made a point of saluting it and the physician inside, 
in as courteous and magnificent a manner, as if Dr. G-oodenough had 
been the Lord Liftenant himself, and Captain Costigan had been in his 
glory in Phaynix Park, 

n w dew's gratitude to the physician knew no bounds — or scarcely 
a y b ds, at least. The kind gentleman laughed at the idea of 
ak fee &om a literary man, or the widow of a brother practioner ; 

nd h 1 termined when she got back to Faicoaks that she would send 
& d gh the silver-gilt vase, the jewel of the house, and the glory 
f 1 1 John Pendennis, preserved in green baize, and presented to 
I B Bath, by the Lady Elizabeth Firebrace, on the recovery of her 
so h te Sir Anthony Firebrace, from the scarlet fever. Hippocrates, 
Hj -K.ing Eladud, and a wreath of serpents surmouni: the cup to 
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this day ; which was executed fi m & 

Ahediiego, of Milsom-street ; ai la B 

tutor to the young baronet. 

This priceless gem of art the wi im G d 

enough, the preserver of her son 

favor which her gratitude woul co m 

cept one, which he desired most, d h h h 

a little charitably and kindly of po F h sa 

he had got something during bis w h d w 

was induced to think very kindl — ^ g 

much credit to Pen for his cond« w 

that conduct had been. He knew Jg b b w 

the poor infatuated little girl was h 

had been in Pen's room it was t 

and that Altliur was scarcely aw h 

fered under the deepest and most p g 

dead or living. 

But on the one or two occasions when Goodenou^h alluded to Fanny, 
the widow's countenance, always soft and gentle, assumed an expression 
so cruel and inexorable, that the doctor saw it was in vain to ask her 
for justice or pity, and he broke ofF all entreaties, and ceased making 
any further allusions regarding his little client. There is a complaint 
which neither poppy, nor mandragora, nor aU the drowsy syrups of the 
East could allay, in the men in his time, as we are informed by a 
popular poet of the days of Elizabeth ; and which, when exhibited in 
women, no medical discoveries or practice subsequent — neither homcco- 
lathy, nor hydropathy, nor naesmerism, nor Dr. Simpson, nor Dr. 
jocock can cure, and that is — we won't call it jealousy, but rather 
gently denominate rivalry and emulation, in ladies. 

Some of those mischievious and prosaic people who carp and calculate 
at every detail of the romancer, and want to know, for instance, how 
when the characters " in the Critic" are at a dead lock with their daggers 
at each other's throats, they are to bagot out of that murderous compli- 
cation of circunBtances, may be induced to ask how it was possible in a 
set of chambers in the Temple, consisting of three rooms, two cupboards, 
a. passage, and a coal-box, Arthur a sick gentleman, Helen his mother, 
Laura her adopted daughter, Martha their country attendant, Mrs. 
Wheeaer a nurse from St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mrs. Flanagan an 
Irish laundress, Major Pendennis a retired milifary officer, Morgan 
his valet, Pidgeon Mr. Arthur Pendennis's boy, and others could be 
accommodalfid — ^the answer is given at once, that almost every body in 
the Temple was out of town, and that there was scarcely a smgle 
occupant of Pen's house in Lamb Court except those who were occupied 
round the sick bed of the sick gentleman, about whose fever we have not 
g^ven a lengthy account, neither shall we enlarge very much upon the 
more cheerful theme of his recovery. 

Every body we have said was out of town, and of course such a 
fasliionable man as young Mr. SIbwrigbt, who occupied chambers on the 
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second floor in Pen's staircase, could not be supposed to remain, m 
London. Mrs. Flanagan, Mr. Pendennis's laundress, was acquainted 
with Mrs. K-ouncy who did for Mr. Sibwright, and that gGiitleman's 
bedroom was got ready for Miss Bell, or Mrs. Pendennis, when the 
latter should be inclined to leave her son's sick room, to try and seek 
for a little rest for herself. 

If that young; buck and flower of Baker-street, Percy Sibwright could 
have known who was the occupant of his bedroom, how proud he would 
have been of that apartment i what poems he would have written 
about Laura ! (several of his things have appeared in the annuals, and 
in manuscript in the nobihty's albums) — he was a Camford man and 
very nearly got the English Prize Poem, it was said — Sibwright, how- 
ever, was alffient and his bed given up to Miss Bell. It was the prettiest 
little brass bed in the world, with chintz curtains lined with pink — he 
had a mignonette box in his bedroom window, and the mere sight of 
his little exhibition of shiny boots, arranged in trim rows over his ward- 
robe, was a gratification to the beholder. He had a museum of scent, 
pomatum, and bears' grease pots, quite curious to examine, too ; and a 
choice selection of portraits of females almost always in sadness and 
generally in disguise or dishabille, glittered round the neat walls of his 
elegant little bower of repose, Medora with disheveled hair was con- 
soling herself over her banjo for the absence of her Conrad — the 
Princesse Fleur de Marie (of Rudolstein and the Myst^res de Paris) was 
sadly ogling out of the bars of her convent cage, in which, poor prisoned 
bird, she was moulting away — Dorothea of Don Quixote was washing 
her eternal feet : — in fine, it was such an elegant gallery as became a 
gallant lover of the sex. And in Sibwjight's sitting-room, while there 
was quite an infantine law library clad iu skins of fresh new born calf, 
there was a tolerably large collection of classical books which he could 
not read, and of English and French works of poetry and fiction which 
he read a great deal too much. His invitation cards of the past season 
still decorated his looking glass : and scarce any thing told of the lawyer 
but the wig-box beside the Venus upon the middle shelf of the book- 
case, on which the name of P. Sibwright, Esquire, was gilded. 

With Sibwrightiu chambers was Mr. Bangham. Mr. Banghara was 
a sporting man married to a rich widow. Mr. Bangham had no practice 
—did not come to chambers thrice in a term : went a circuit for those 
mysterious reasons which make men go circuit — and his room served 
as a great convenience to Sibwright when that young gentleman gave 
his little dinners. It must be confessed that these two gentlemen 
have nothing to do with our history, will never appear in it again 
probably, but we can not help glancing through their doors as they 
happen to be open to us, and as we pass to Pen's rooms ; as in the 
pursuit of our own business in life through the Strand, at the Club, nay 
at Church itself, we can not help peeping at the shops on the way, or at 
our neighbor's dinner, or at the faces under the bonnets in the next pew. 

Very many years after the circumstances about which we are at 
present occupied, Laura with a blush and a laugh, showing much humor 
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owned to having read a French novel once much in vogue, and when 
her husband asked her, wondering where on earth she could have got 
such a volume, she owned tliat it was in the Temple, when ate lived in 
Mr. Percy Sibwright's chambers. 

"And, also, I never confessed," she said, "on that same occasion, 
what I must now own to ; that I opened the japanned bos, and' took 
out that strange-looking wig inside it, and put it on and looked at my- 
self in the glass in it." 

Suppose Percy Sibwright had come in at such a moment aa that ? 
What would he have said — the enraptured rogue ? What would have 
been all the pictures of disguised beauties in his room compared to that 
living one t Ah, we are speaking of old times, when Sibwright was a 
bachelor and before he got a county court — when people were young — 
when most people were young. Other people are young now ; but we 
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when, with a heart full of maternal thankfulness, she went and lay down 
upon Warrington's straw mattress, and among his mathematicat books 
as has been already described. 

It is true ere that day a great and delightful alteration in Pen's 
condition had taken place. The fever, subjugated by Dr. Goodenough's 
blisters, potions, and lancet, had left the young man, or only returned 
at intervals of feeble intermittance ; his wandering senses had settled in 
his weakened brain : he had had time to kiss and bless his mother for 
coming to him, and calling for Laura and his uncle (who were both 
affected according to their different natures by his wan appearance, his 
lean shrunlen hauds, his hollow eyes and voice, his thin bearded face) 
to press their hands and thank tliem affectionately; and after this 
greeting, and after they had been turned out of the room by his 
affectionate nurse, he had sunk into a fine sleep which had lasted for 
about sixteen hours, at the end of which period he awoke calling 
out that he was very hungry. If it is hard to be ill and to loathe food, 
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oh, how pleasant to bo getting well and to he feehng hungry — h&iv 
hungry ! Alas, the joys of convalescence become feebler ■with, increas- 
ing years, as other joys do — and then — and then comes that illflesa when 
one does not convalesce at all. 

On the day of this happy event, too, came another arrival in Lamb- 
court. This was introduced into the Peu-Warrington sitting-room hy 
latge puffi of tobacco smoke— tte puffs of araoke were followed by ah 
individual with a cigar in his mouth, and a carpet bag under his arm — 
thfe was "Warrington, who had run back from Norfolk, when Mr. Bows 
thoughtfully wrote to inform him of his friend's calamity. But he had 
been from home when Bowa'a letter had reached his brother's house — 
the Eastern Counties did not then boast of a railway (for we beg the 
reader to understand that we only commit anachronisnia when we 
choose, and when by a daring violation of those natural laws some great 
ethical truth is to be advanced) — in fine, Warrington only appeared with 
the rest of the good luck upon the lucky day after Pen's convalescence 
may have been said to have begun. 

His surprise was, after all, not very great when he Ibnnd the chambers 
of his sick friend occupied, and his old acquaintance the major seated 
demurely in an easy chair, (Warrington had let himself into the rooms 
with his own pass-key), listening, or pretending to listen, to a young 
lady who was reading to him a piay of Shakspeare in a low sweet voice. 
The lady stopped and started, and laid down her book, at the apparition 
of the taU traveler with the cigar and the cavpet-bag. He blushed, he 
flung the cigar into the parage: he took off his bat, and dropped that 
too, and going up to the major, seized that old gentleman's hand, and 
asked questions about Arthur. 

The major answered in a tremulous, though cheery voice — it was 
curious how emotion seemed to olden him— and returning Warrington's 
pressure with a shaking hand, told him the news~-of Arthur's happy 
crisis, of his mother's arrival — with her young charge — with Miss — 

'■ You need not tell me her name," Mr. Warrington said with great 
animation, for he was afieoted and elated with the thought of his 
friend's recovery — " you need not tell me your name. I knew at once 
it was Laura." And he held out his hand and took hers. Immense 
kindness and tenderness gleamed from under his rough eyebrows, and 
shook his voice as he gazed at her and spoke to her. " And this is 
Laura 1 " his looks seeaied to say. " And this is Warrington," the gene- 
rous girl's heart heat back. " Arthur's hero — the hrave and the liind — 
he has come hundreds of miles to succor him, when he heard of his 
friend's misfortune I " 

" Thank you, Mr. Warrington," was all that Laura said, however ; 
and as she returned the pressure of his kind hand, she blushed so, that 
she was glad the lamp was behind her to conceal her flushing face. 

As these two were standing in this attitude, the door of Pen's bed- 
chamber was opened stealthily as his mother was wont to open it, and 
Warrington saw another lady, who first looked at him, and then turning 
round toward the hod, said, " Hsh ! " and put up her hand. 
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It was to Pen Helen was turning, and giving caution. Ho called 
out with a feeble, tremulous, but cheery voice, " Come in, Stunner — 
come iiL, Warrington. I knew it was you — by the— -by the smoke, old 
boy," he said, as holding his worn hand out, and with tears at once of 
weakness and pleasure in his eyes, he greeted his friend. 

"I — I beg pardon, ma'am, for Bmoking," Warrington said, who now 
almost for the first time blushed for his wicked propensity. 

Helen only Baid, "God bless you, Mr. Warrington." She was so 
happy, she would liave liked to kisa George. Then, and after the 
friends had had a brief, very brief Interview, the delighted and inesorable 
mother, giving her hand to Warrington, sent him out of the room too, 
baok to Laura and the major, who had not resumed their play of Cym- 
belino where they had loft it off at the arrival of the rightful owner of 
Pen's ohatabera. 
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CONVALESCENCE, 



UR duly now . 
cord a, fact < 
ing Pendennis, which, 
however shameful and 
disgraceful, when told 
regarding the chief per- 
sonage and Godfather 
of a noTel, must, never- 
theless, be made known 
to the public who reads 
his veritable memoirs. 
Having gone to bed ill 
with fever, and suffer- 
ing to a certain degree 
under the passion of 
love, after he had gone 
through liis physical 
malady, and had been 
bled and had boon blis- 
tered, and had had his 
head shaved, and had 
been treated and medi- 
camented as the doctor 
ordained it is a fact that when he rallied up from his bodily ail- 
ment hiB montol malady h^d likewr'e quitted him, and he was no 
more in love with Fanny Bolton than you or I, who are much too 
wiae or too moral to allow o ii hearts to go gadding after porters' 
daughters, 

He laughed at hirasi-if as he lay on his pillow, thinking of this second 
cure which hid been efitcted upon him. He did not care the least 
about Fanny now ht, wond^ied how he ever should have cared : and 
according to hia cnstom made an autopsy of that dead passion, and 
anatomized his own defunct senaation for his poor little nurse. What 
could hive made him 10 hot and eager about her but a few weeks back ; 
Not her wit iiol hci bn-td iig not her beauty— there were hundreds of 
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■women better looking than she. It was out of himself that the passion 
had gone : it did not reside in h9r. She was the same ; but the eyes 
which saw her were changed ; and, alas, that it should be so I were 
not particularly eager to see her any more. He felt very well disposed 
toward the httle thing, and so forth, but as for violent personal. regard, 
such as he had but a few weeks ago, it had fled under the influence 
of the pill and lancet, which had destroyed the fever in his frame. 
And an immense source of comfort and gratitude it was to Pendennis 
(though there was something sellish in that feeling, as in most others 
of our young man), that he had been enabled to resist temptation 
at the time when the danger was greatest, and had no particular 
cause of self-reproach as he remembered his conduct toward the young 
girl. As from a precipice down which he might have fallen, so 
from the fever from which he had recovered, he reviewed the Fanny 
Eolton snare, now that he had escaped out of it, but I'm not sure 
that he was not ashamed of the very satisfaction which he experienced. 
It is pleasant, perhaps, but it is humiliating to own that you love no 
more. 

Meanwhile the kind smiles and tender watchfulness of the mother 
at his bed-side, filled the young man with peace and security. To see 
that health was returning, was all the unwearied nurse demanded ; 
to execute any caprice or order of her patient's, her chiefest joy and 
reward. He felt himself environed by her love, and thought himself 
almost as grateful for it as he had been when weak and helpless in 
childhood. 

Some misty notions regarding the first part of his illness, and that 
Fanny had nursed him. Pen may have had, but they were so dim that 
he could not realize them with accuracy, or distinguish them from what 
he knew to be delusions which had occurred and were remembered 
during the delirium of his fever. So as he had not thought proper on 
former occasions to make any allusions about Fanny Bolton to his 
mother, of course he could not now confide to her his sentiments regard- 
ing Faitny, or malie this worthy lady a confidante. It was on both 
sides an un!«o?iy precaution and want of confidence ; and a word or two 
in time might have spared the good lady and those connected with her, 
a deal of pain and anguish. 

Seeing Miss Bolton installed as nurse and tender to Pen, I am sorry 
to say Mrs, Pendennis had put the worst construction on the fact of the 
intimacy of these two nnloclty young persons, and had settled in her own 
mind that the accusations against Arthur were true. Why not have 
stopped to inquire T — There are stories to a man's disadvantage that the 
women who are fondest of him are always the most eager to believe. 
Isn't a man's wife often the first to be jealous of him 1 Poor Pen got 
a good stock of this suspicious kind of love from the nurse who was now 
watching over him ; and the kind a d p« e atu e thought that her 
boy had gone through a malady mucl mo e a f 1 1 debasing than the 
mere physical fever, and was staine \ by me as well as weakened by 
illness. The consciousjiess of this si e had to bea perforce silently, and 
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to try to put a. mask of cheerfulness and confidence over her iiiward 
doubt and despair and horror. 

When Captain Shandon, at Boulogne, road tha next number of the 
" Pail-Mall Gazette," it was to remark to Mrs. Standon that Jack 
Pinucaue's hand was no longer visible in tho leading articles, and that 
Mr. Warrington must be at work there again, " I know the crack of 
his whip in a hundred, and the cut which the fellow's thong leaves. 
There's Jack Eludyer, goes to work like a' butcher, and mangles a 
subject. Mr. Warriagtoa finishes a man, and lays hia cuts neat and 
regular, straight down the back, and drawing blood every line ;" at 
which dreadful metaphor, Mrs. Shandon said, " Law, Charles, how can 
you talk so ! I always thought Mr. Warrington very high, but a kind 
gentleman ; and I'm sure he was most kmd to the children." Upon 
which Shandon said, " Yes ; he's kind to the children ; but he's savatre 
to the men ; and to be sure, my dear, you don't understand a word 
about what I m saying and it's best you shouldn't ; for it's little good 
comes out of wntuig foi newspapers ; and it's better here, living easy 
at Boulogne wheie the wine's plenty, and the brandy costs but two 
fiancs a battle Mix ua another tumbler, Mary, my dear; we'll go 
back into h'uiie'ia loon ' Cras iiigens iterabimus asquor' — bad luck 

In a word Warrington went to work with all his might, in place of 
his prostrate firiend, and did Pen's portion of the " Pall Mall Gazette" 
" with a vengeance," as the saying is. He wrote occasional articles and 
literary criticisms ; he attended theatres and musical performances, and 
discoursed about them with his usual savage energy. His hand was too 
strong for such small subjects, and it pleased him to tell Arthur's 
mother, and uncle, and Laura, that there was no hand in all the baud 
of penmen more graceful and light, more pleasant and more elegant, 
than Arthur's. " The people in this country, ma'am, don't understand 
what style is, or they would see the merits of our young one," he said to 
Mrs. Pendennis. " I call him ours, ma'am, for I bred him ; arid J am 
as proud of him aa you are ; and, bating a little willfulness, and a little 
selfishness, and a little, dandyfioation, I don't know a more honest, or 
loyal, or gentle creature. His pea is wicked sometimes, but he is as 
kind as a young lady — as Miss Laura here — and I beheve he would not 
do any Uving mortal harm." 

At this, Helen, though she heaved a deep, deep sigh, and Laura, 
though she, too, was sadly wounded, nevertheless were most thankful 
for Warrington's good opinion of Arthur, and loved him for being so 
attached to their Pen. And Major Pendennis was loud in his praises 
of Mr. Warrington — more loud and enthusiastic than it was the 
major's wont to be. " He is a gentleman, ray dear creature," he said 
to Helen, "every inch a gentleman, my good madam — the Suffolk 
Warringtons — Charles the First's baronets : what could he be but a 
gentleman, come out oi' that family ? — father — Sir Miles Warrington ; 
ran away with — ^beg your pardon, Mias Bell. Sir Miles was a very 
well-known man in London, and a friend of tho Prince of Wales. This 
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gentleman is a man, of the greatest talents, tho very highest accoiiiplish- 
iiients — sure to get on, if ha had a motive to put his efiergi<» to 

Laura hlushed for herself -wliilc the major -was talking and praising 
Arthur's hero. As she looked at Warrington's manly face and dark, 
melancholy eyes, this young person had been speculating ahout him, and 
had settled in her mind that he must have been tho victim of an 
unliappy attachment ; and as she cawght heraelf so speculating, why, 
Misa Bell blushed. 

Warrington got chamhers hard hy — Greniei-'s cliamhors in Flag- 
court ; and having exeonted Pen's task with great energy in tho morn- 
ing, his delight and pleasure of an afternoon was to come and sit with 
the sick man's company in the sunny autumn evenings ; and he had the 
honor more than once of giving Miss Bell his arm for a walk in the 
Temple Gardens ; to take which pastime, when the frank Laura asked 
of Helen permission, the major eagerly said, " Yes, yes, hegad — of 
course you go out with him — it's hke the country, you know ; every- 
body goes out with every body in the gardens, and there are beadles, you 
know, and that sort of thing — every body walks in the Temple G-ardens." 
If the great arbiter of morals did not object, why should simple Helen ? 
She was glad that her girl should have such fresh air as the river could 
give, and to see her return with heightened color and spirits from these 

Laura and Helen had come, you must know, to a Httle explanation. 
When the news arrived of Pen's alarming illness, Laura insisted upon 
accompanying the terrified mother to London, would not hear of the 
refusal which the stiU angry Helen gave her, and, when refused a 
second time yet more sternly, and when it seemed that the poor lost 
lad's life was despaired of, and when it was known that his conduct was 
such as to render all thoughts of union hopeless, Laura had, with many 
tears told her mother a secret with which every observant person who 
reads this story is acquainted already. Now she never could marry 
him, was she to b^ denied the consolation of owning how fondly, how 
truly, how entirely she had loved him ? The mingling tears of the 
women appeased the agony of their grief somewhat, and the sorrows and 
terrors of their journey were at least in so far mitigated that they shared 
them together. 

What could Fanny expect when suddenly brought up for sentence 
before a couple of such judges ? Nothing but swift condemnation, awful 
punishment, merciless dismissal ! Women are cruel critics in cases 
such as that in which poor Fanny was implicated ; and we like them to 
be so : for, besides the guard which a man places round his own harem, 
and tho defenses which a woman has in her heart, her faith, and 
honor, hasn't she all her own friends of her own sex to keep watch 
that she does not go astray, and to tear her to pieces if she is found 
erring ? When our Mahmouds or Sehms of Baker-street or Eelgrave- 
square visit their Fatimas with condign punishment, their mothers sew 
up Fatima's sack for her, and her sisters and sisters-in-law see her well 
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under water. And this present ■writer does not say nay. Ho protests 
most soleranly he ia a Turk, too. Ho wears a turLan. and a beard like 
another, and is ail for the aack practice, Bismillah I But O you spot- 
less, who have the right of capital punishment vested in yoii, at least 
he very cautious that you make away ■with the proper (if bo she may be 
called) person. Be very sure of the iact before you order the barge out; 
and don't pop your subject into the Bosphorus, until you are quite 
certain that she deserves it. This is all I would urge in Poor Fatima's 
behalf— absolutely all — not a word more, by the beard of the Prophet. 
If she's guHty, down witb her — heave over the sack, away with it into 
the Golden Horn bubble and squealt, and justice being done, give away, 
men, and let us pull back to supper. 

So the major did not in any way otgeot to "Warrington's continued 
promenades ■with Miss Laura, but, like a benevolent old gentleman, 
encouraged in every way the intimacy of that couple. Were there any 
exhibitions in town 1 he was for Warrington conducting her to them. 
If Warrington had proposed to take her to Vauxhall itself this most 
complaisant of men would have seen no harm — nor would Helen, if 
Pendennis the elder had so ruled it — nor ■would there have been any 
harm between two persons whose honor was entirely spotless — between 
Warrington, who saw in intimacy a pure, and high-minded, and artless 
woman for the first time in his life — and Laura, who too for the first 
time was thrown into the constant society of a gentleman of great 
natural parts and powers of pleasing; who possessed varied acquire- 
ments, enthusiasm, simplicity, humor, and that freshness of mind which 
his simple life and habits gave Lim, and which contrasted so much with 
Pen's dandy indifference of manner and faded sneer. In Warrington's 
very . uncouthness there was a refinement, which the other's finery 
lacked. In his energy, his respect, his desire to please, his bearty 
laughter, or simple confiding pathos, what a difference to Sultan Pen's 
yawning sovereignty and languid acceptance of homage ! What bad 
made Pen at home such a dandy and such a despot? The women had 
spoiled him, as we like tbem and as they like to do Tbej had cloyed 
lum with obedience, and surfeited him with sweet respect and submis- 
sion, until he grew weary of the slaves who \ i ed uj on 1 m and their 
caresses and cajoleries excited him no more. Al oad he was brisk and 
lively, and eager and impassioned enough — n o t i en ire so consti- 
tuted and so nurtured. Does this, liko the fo me sente ce, run a 
chance of being misinterpreted, and does any o e U e to suppose that 
the writer would incite the women to revolt? Never by tl e whiskers 
of the Prophet, again he says. Ho wears a beard a d 1 e likes his 
women to be slaves. What man doesn't ? Wl at i an wouU be hen- 
pecked, I say ? ■ We will cut off all the heads n CI iste dnn o-Turkey- 
dom rather than that. 

Well, then, Arthur being so languid, and i d Sere t and careless 
about the favors bestowed upon him, how came it tl at Laura should 
have such a love and rapturous regard for hin tl it ^ c adequate 
expression of it should have kept the girl tall ^ 11 tl e 'ay IVom 
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Fairoaks to London, as she aud Helen traveled in the post-chaise ? As 
aoon as Helen had finished one story about the dear fellow, and nar- 
rated, with a hundred sobs and ejaculations, and looks up to heaven, 
some thrilling incidents which occurred about the period when the 
hero was breeched, Laura b^an another equally interesting, and equally 
ornamented with tears, and told how heroically he had a tooth out or 
wouldn't have it out, or how daringly he robbed a. bird's nest, or how 
magnanimously he spared it ; or how he gave a shilling to the old 
woman on the common, or went without his bread and butter for 
the boggar-boy who came into the yard — and so on. One to another 
ttie sobbing women sang laments upon their hero, who, my worthy 
reader has long since perceived, is no more a hero than either 
one of us. Being as he was, why should a sensible girl be so fond of 

This point has been argued before in a previous unfortunate sen- 
tenee (which lately drew down all the wrath of Ireland upon the 
writer's head), and which said that the greatest rascal-cutthroats have 
had somebody to be fond of them, and if those monsters, why not 
ordinary mortals 1 And with whom shall a young lady fall in love but 
with the person she seesi She is not supposed to lose her heart in 
a dream, like a Princess in the Arabian Nights ; or to plight her young 
affections to the portrait of a gentleman in the Exhibition, or a sketch in 
the Illustrated London News, You have an instinct within you which 
inclines you to attach yourself to some one : you meet Somebody : you 
hear Somebody constantly praised : yow walk, or ride, or waltz, or talk, 
or sit in the same pew at church with Somebody ; you meet again, and 
again, and — " Marriages are made in Heaven," your dear mamma says, 
pinning your orange flowers wreath on, with her blessed eyes dimmed 
with tears — and there is a wedding breakfast, and you take off your 
white satin and retire to your coach and four, and you and he are a 
happy pair. Or, the affair is broken off) and then, poor dear wounded 
heart ! why then you meet Somebody Else aud twine your young affec- 
tions round number two. It is your nature so to do Do you suppose it 
is all for the man's sake that you love, and not ^blt for joui own'' Do 
you suppose you would drink if you were not thirstj or e^t it you were 
not hungry ? 

So then Laura liked Pen because she saw scaicely any body else ai 
Fairoaks except Doctor Portman and Captam Glanders and because 
his mother constantly praised her Arthur, and because he was gtntleman 
like, tolerably good-looking and witty, and because above all it wis 
of her nature to like somebody. And having once received this image 
into her heart, she there tenderly nursed it and clasped it — she there 
in his long absences and her constant solitudes silently brooded over it 
and fondled it — and when after this she came to London and had an 
opportunity of becoming rather intimate with Mi (jeoige Wariington 
what on earth was to prevent her from thinlung bun i. most odd oiig 
inal, agreeable, and pleasing person ? 

A long time afterward, when these days weie ovir and Fate in its 
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begad. He used to go home to hia lodgings ia Eury-street of a night, 
wondering that it was already so late, and that the evening had passed 
away so c[uietly. He made his appearance at the Temple pretty con- 
stantly in. the afternoon, and tugged up the long, black staircase with 
quite a benevolent activity and perseverance. And he made interest 
with the chef at Bays's (that renowned cook, the superintendence of 
whose work npon Gastronomy compeUed tlie gifted autlior to stay in 
the metropolis), to prepare little jellies, delicate clear soups, aspics, and 
other trifiea good for invalids, which Moi^an the valet constaatly 
brought down to the httle Lamb-court colony. And the permission 
to dimk a glass or two of pure sherry being accorded to Pen by Doctor 
G-oodenough, the major told with almost tears in his eyes how his 
noble friend the Marquis of Steyne, passing through London on his 
way to the Continent, had ordered any quantity of his precious, his 
priceless Amontillado, that had been a present from King Ferdinand to 
the noble marquis, to be placed at the disposal of iVIr. Arthur Pen- 
demiis. The widow and Laura tasted it with respect (though they 
didn't in the least like the bitter flavor), but the invalid was greatly 
invigorated by it, and Warrington pronounced it superlatively good, and 
proposed the major's health in a mock speech after dinner on the first 
day when the wine was served, and that of Lord Steyne and the atistoe- 
racy in general. 

Major Pendeauis returned thanks with the utmost gravity and in a 
speech in which he used the words "the present occasion," at least the 
proper number of times. Pen cheered with Ms feeble voice from his 
arm-chair. Warrington taught Miss Laura to cry " Hear ! hear !" and 
tapped the table with his knuckles. Pidgeon the attendant grinned, 
and honest Doctor Goodenough found the party so merrily engaged, 
when he came in to pay his iaithful, gratuitous visit. 

./arcingtonknow Sibwright, who lived below, and that gallant gentle- 
man, in reply to a letter informing him of the use to which his apart- 
ments had been put, wrote back the most polite and flowery letter of 
acquiescence. He placed his chambers at the service of their fair 
occupants, his bed at their disposal, his carpets at their feet. Every- 
body was kindly disposed toward the sick man and his family. His heart 
(and his mother's too, as we may fancy) melted within him at the 
thought of so much good feeling and good nature. Let Pen's biographer 
be pardoned for allndmg to a time, not far distant, when a somewhat 
similar mishap brought him a providential friend, a kind physician, 
and a thousand prools of a most touching and surprising kindness and 
sympathy 

VOL. II. — K 
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There was a piano in Mr. Sibwright's chamber (indeed this gentle- 
man, a lover of all the arts, perlbrmed himself— and exceedingly ill too 
— upon the instrument ; and had had a song dedicated to him (the 
words by himself, the air hy his devoted friend Leopoldo Twaukidillo), 
and at this musio-box, as Mr. Warrington called it, Laura, at first wiUi 
a great deal of tremor and blushing (which became her very much), 
played and sang, sometimes of an evening, simple airs, and old songs of 
home. Her voice was a rich contralto, and Warrington, who scarcely 
knew one tune from another, and who had but one tune or bray in liia 
repertoire — a most discordant imitation of God save the King — sat 
rapt in delight listening to these songs. He could follow their rhythm 
if not their harmony ; a d ns 

growing enthusiasm, the g 

made the music. 

I wonder how that j h b 
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to the concert, would also disappear. 

Just before tea o'clock there was another musical performance, 
namely, that of the chimes of St. Clement's clock in the Strand, 
which played the clear, cheerful notes of a psalm, before it proceeded 
to ring its ten fatal strokes. As they were ringing, Laura began to 
fold up the slippers ; Martha from Fairoaks appeared with a bed- 
candle, and a constant smile on her face ; the major said, " God bless 
my soul, is it so late?" Warrington and he left their unfinished 
game, and got up and shook hands with Miss Bell. Martha from 
Fairoaks lighted them out of the passage and down the stair, and, 
as they descended, they could hear, her bolting and locking " the 
sporting door " after them, upon her young mistress and herself. If 
there had been any danger, grinning Martha said she would have 
got down "that thar hooky soord which liung up in gantleman's 
room," — meaning the Damascus scimetar with the names of the 
Prophet engraved on the blade and the red-velvet scabbard, which 
Percy Sibwright, Esquire, brought back from his tour in the Levant, 
along with an Albanian dress, and which he wore with such elegant 
eiTeet at Lady Mullinger's fancy ball, Gloucester-square, Hyde Park 
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It entang-Ied itself in Miss Kewsey'a train, wlio appeared in tke dress 
IK which she, with her tnamraa, had been presented to their eov- 
ereign (the latter Ly the L — d Ch-nc-ll-r'a lady), and led to events 
which have nothing to do with this history. Is not Miss Kewsey now 
Mrs. Sibwright? Has Sibwright not got a county court t — Good 
night, Laura and Fairoaks Martha. Sleep well and wake happy, pure 
and gentla lady. 

Sometimes after these evenings Warrington would wallc a little way 
with Major Pendennia — -just a little way — -just as far as the Temple 
gate — as the Strand — as Charing Cross — as the Cluh — he was not 
going into the Club ? Well, as far as Eury-street where he would 
laughingly shake hands on tho major's own door-step. They had been 
talking about Laura all the way. It was wonderful how enthusiastic the 
major, who, as we know, used to dishke her, had grown to be regard- 
ing the young lady. " Dcv'hsh fine girl, begad. Dev'iish well-man- 
nered girl — my sister-in-law has the manner of a duchess and would 
bring up any girl well. Miss Bell's a little conntrylied. But the smell 
of the hawthorn is pleasant, demmy. How she blushes ! Your London 
g^rls would give many a guinea for a bouquet like that — natural 
flowers, begad ! And she's a little money too — nothing to speak of — but 
a pooty little bit of money." In all which opinions no doubt Mr. 
Warrington agreed ; and though he laughed as he shook hands with the 
major, his face feO as he left his veteran companion ; and he strode back 
to chambers, and Em.oked pipe after pipe long into the night, and wrote 
article upon article, more and more savage, in lieu of friend Pen disabled. 

Well, it was a happy time for almost all parties concerned. Pen 
mended daily. Sleeping and eating were his constant occupations. 
His appetite was something frightful. He was ashamed of exiiibiting it 
bef r Laura and almost before his mother who laughed and applauded 
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— of the other nurse, who left every single hair of course m a paper for 
the widow to count and treasure up. She never believed but that the 
gill had taken away some of it, but then women are so suspicious upon 
these matters. 

When this direful loss was made visible to Major Pendennis, as of 
course it was the first time the elder saw the poor young man's shorn 
pate, and when Pen was quite out of danger, and gaining daily vigor, 
the major, with something like blushes and a queer wink of his eyes, 
said he knew of a — a person — a coiffeur, in fact — a good man, whom he 
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would send down to the Temple, and who ■\ioulil — a — applj — a — a tem 
porary remedy to that misfortune 

Laura looked at Warrmgton with the arebcst sparkle in her eyes — 
Warrington fairly burst out into a hoohoo of laughter even tlie widow 
was obliged to laugh and the major erubescent confounded the impu 
denee of the young folks, and said when he had his hair cut he would 
keep a lock olit for Miss Laura 

Warrington voted that Pen should wear a barrister'^ wig Theie 
was Sibwright's dovra. below, which would become him hugely Pen 
said " Stufii" and seemed as confused as his uncle , and the end was 
that a gentleman from Burhngton Arcade waited ne-i-t day upon Mr 
Pendennis, and had a private interview with lum m Ins bedroom , and 
a week afterward the s^me individual appeared with a box undei his 
arm, and an inefiable gnn of pohteness on his face, and announced 
that he had brought 'ome Mr Pendenms's 'ead of 'air 

Tt must have been a grand but melancholy sight to see Pen in the 
recesses of his apartment, sadly contemplating his ravaged beauty, and 
the artificial means of hiding its nun He appealed at length in the 




'ead of 'air ; but Warrington liughed so that Pen giew suDcy, and went 
bock for his velvet cap, a neat turban which the fondest of mammas had 
worked for him. Then Mr. Warrington and Miss Eeli got some flowers 
off the ladies' bonnets and made a wreath, with which they decorated 
the wig and brought it out in procession, and did homage before it. In 
fact they indulged in a hundred sports, jocularities, waggeries, and ^^e'ifs 
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ieu/z innocens : so that tlie second and third floors of numher 6, Lamh- 
court, Temple, rang with moro cheerfiilaess and laughter than had heeii 
knowH in those precincts for many a long day. 

At last, after about tea days of this life, one evening when the little 
spy of the court came out to take her usual post of ohservatiou at the 
lamp, there was no music from the second floor window, there were no 
lights in the third story chamhers, the windows of eaeh were open, and 
the occupants were gone. Mrs. Flanagan the laundress, told Fanny 
what had happened. The ladies and all the party had gone to Rich- 
mond for change of air. The antic[ue traveling chariot was brought 
out again and cushioned with many pillows for Pen and his mother ; 
and Miss Laura went in the most aflahle manner in the omnibus under 
the guardianship of Mr. George Warrington. He came back and toolc 
possession of his old bed. that night in the vacant and cheerless cham- 
bers, and to his old hooks and his old pipes, hnt not perhaps to his old 
sleep. 

The widow had ■ left a jar full of flowers upon his table, prettily 
arranged, and when ho entered they filled the solitary room with odor. 
They were memorials of the kind, gentle souls who had gone away, and 
who had decorated for a little while that lonely, cheerless place. He had 
had the happiest days of his whole life, George felt — he knew it now 
they were just gone : he went and teok up the flowers and put his face 
to Uiem, smelt them — perhaps kissed them. As he put them down, he 
rubbed his rough hand across his eyes with a bitter word and laugh. He 
would have given his whole life and soul to win that prize which Arthur 
rejected. Did she want fame ? he would have won it for her : devotion '! 
— a great heart full of pent-up tenderness and manly love and gentle- 
ness was there for her, if she might take it. But it might not be. 
Fate had ruled otherwise. " Even if I could, she would not have me," 
George thought. "What has aa ugly, rough old fellow lilte me, to 
make any woman like him ? I'm getting old, and I've made no mark 
in life. I've neither good looks, nor youth, nor money, nor reputation, 
A man must be able to do something besides stare at her and oSer on 
his knees his uncouth devotion, to make a woman like him. What can 
I do ? Lots of young fellows have passed me in the race — ^what they 
call the prizes of life didn't seem to me worth the trouble of the 
struggle. But for har. If she had been mine and liked a diamond 
— ah I shouldn't she have worn it I Psha, what a fool I am to brag of 
what I would have dona ! We are the slaves of destiny. Our lots are 
shaped for us, and mine is ordained long ago. Come, lot us have a pipe, 
and put the smell of these flowers out of court. Poor little silent 
flowers ! you'll bo dead to-morrow. What business had you to shoiv 
your red cheeks in this dingy place?" 

By his bed-side Geoigo found a new Bible which the widow had 
placed there, with a note inside saying that she had not seen the hook 
among his collection in a room where she had spent a number of hours, 
and where God had vouchsafed to her prayers the life of her sou, and 
that she gave to Arthur's friend the best thing she could, and besought 
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liira to read in the volume somet nes aal to keep t is a ok of a 
grateful mother's regard and affect on Poo Ceo ge ournfully K &3 d 
the book as he had done the flow -s inl tl e or " fo ul 1 n st 11 
reading in its awful pages, in wh oh so many tr eke 1 e rts n hicl 
so many tender and faithful soula have fo ind coi fort nder calan tj 
and refuge and hope in affliction. 
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sary that somebody 
should answer dming Arthur's weakened and incapable condition. 
Perhaps Mrs. Pendeiinis was laudably desirous to have some explana- 
tions about the dreadful Fanny Bolton mystery, regarding which she 
had never breathed a word to her son, though it was present in her 
mind always, and occasioned her inexpiessible anxiety and disquiet. 
She had caused the brass knocker to be screwed off" the inner door of the 
chambers, whereupon the postman's startling double rap would, as she 
justly argued, disturb the rest of her patient, and she did not allow him 
tc see any letter which arrived, whether from boot-makers who im- 
portuned him, or hatters who had a heavy account to make up against 
next Saturday, and would be very much obliged if Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis would have the kindness to settle, &o. Of these documents, 
Pen, who was always freo-handed and careless, of course had his share, 
and though no great one, one quite enough to alarm bis scrupulous and 
conscientious mother. She had some savings ; Pen's magnificent self- 
denial, and her own economy amounting from her great simplicity and 
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avoidance of show to parsimony almost, had enabled her to put by a little 
sum of money, a part of which she delightedly consecrated to the paying 
off the young gentleman's obligations. At this price, many a worthy 
youth and respected reader would hand over his correspondence to his 
parents ; and, perhaps, there is no greater test of a man's regularity and 
easiness of conscience, than hjs readiness to face the postman. Blessed 
is he -who is made happy by the sound of the rat-tat ! The good are 
eager for it : but the naughty tremble at the sound thereof. So it was 
veiy kind of Mrs. Pendennis doubly to spare Pen the trouble of hearing 
or answering letters dutiug his illness. 

There could have been nothing in the young man's chests of drawers 
and wardrobes which coulil be considered as inculpating him in any 
way, nor any satisfactory documents regarding the Fanny Bolton affair 
found there, for the widow had to ask her hrolher-in-law if he knew 
any thing about the odoius transaction^ and the dreadful intrigue about 
which her son was engaged. When they were at Kichmond one day, 
and Pen with Warrington had taken a seat oa a bench on the terrace, 
the widow kept Major Pendennis in consultation, and laid her terrora 
and perplexities before him, such of them at least (for as is the wont of 
men and women, she did not make quite a clean confession, and I 
suppose no spendthrift asked for a schedule of his debts, no lady of 
fashion asked by her husband for her dress-maker's bills ever sent iu 
the whole of them yet) — such, we say, of her perplexities, at least, as she 
chose to confide to her director for the time being. 

When, then, she asked the major what course she ought to pursue, 
about this dreadful — this horrid affair, and whether he knew any thing 
regarding it 1 the old gentleman puckered up his face, so that you could 
not tell whether he was smiling or not ; gave the widow one queer look 
with his little eyes ; cast them down to the carpet again, and said, " My 
dear, good creature, I don't know any thing about it ; and I don't wish 
to know any thing about it ; and, as you ask me my opinion, I think you 
had best know nothing about it too. Young men will be young men ; 
and, begad, my good ma'arn, if you think our boy is a Jo — " 

" Pray, spare me this," Helen broke in, looking very stately, 

" My dear creature, I did not commence the conversation, permit me 
to say," the major said, bowing very blandly. 

" I can't bear to hear such a sin — such a dreadful sin— spoken of in 
such a way," the widow said, with tears of annoyance starting from her 
eyes, " I can't bear to think that my boy should commit such a crime. 
I wish he had died, almost, before he had done it. I don't know how 
I survive it myself; for it is breaking my heart. Major Pendennis, to 
think that his father's son — my child—whom I remember so good — 
oh, so good, and full of honor 1 — should be falbn so dreadfully low, as to 
—as to—" 

" As to flirt with a little grisette ? my dear creature," said the major. 
" Egad, if all the mothers in England were to break their hearts because 
— Nay, nay ; upon my word and honor, now, don't agitate yourself— 
don't cry. I can't boar to see a woman's tears — I never could — never. 
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But liow do we know that any tHttg serious has happened? Has 
Arthur said any thing 1" 

" His sHonco confirms it," sothed Mrs. Pendennis, behind her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" Not at all. Theve ai-e subjects, my dear, about which a young 
fellow cau not surely talk to his mamma," insiauated the hrother-in- 

" Sho has written to him," cried the lady, behind the cambric. 

" What, before he was ill ? Nothing more likely." 

"No, since;" the mourner with the batiste mask gasped out; 
" not before ; that is, I don't think so — that is, I — " 

" Only since ; and you have — ^yes, I understand. I suppose whea 
he was too ill to read his own correspondence, you took charge of it, 
did you ? " 

" I am the most unhappy mother in the world," cried out the unfortu- 
nate Helen. 

" The most unhappy mother in th w H b j 

and not a hermit ! Have a care, my d ar t If y 1 p 

pressed any letters to him, you may 1 d j self g t jury 
and, if I know any thing of ATth pir t n j a d fi 

between him and you, which you'll 11 j If — dff tht 

a dev'lish deal more important, my d d th th 1 ttl — 1 Itl 
— trumpery cause which originated t 

" There was only one letter," br k t H 1 — ly j httl 

one — only a few words. Here it is — O — 1 i ^ y 

speak BO ? " 

When the good soul said only " a -j 1 1 1 tl j Id 

not speak at aU, so inclined was he t 1 gl p t f tl f 

the poor, soul before him, and for wh hi 1 h typtyaidlki 
too. But each was looking at the m t t! 1 h p I y 

and view of morals, and tho major's ml th d k 

not those of an ascetic. 

" I recommend you," he gravely ct dfj t Itp 

— those letters ain't unfrequently Idwtl wf — dt pt 
among Pen's other letters, and let h m h th n wh h U f 
them. Or if we can't seal it, we m tool t f b II 

"I can't tell my son a lie," said th dw Itldbnptltly 
into the letter-box two days previous t tl d pat f mth T mpl 
and had been brought to Mrs. Pend by M th "sh 1 d n 

seen Fanny's handwriting of course b t wh nhit w jtnt 
her hands, she knew the author at bh h d b tl w t h 

for that letter every day since Pen hdbe 11 &1 hdpnd m 
of his other letters because she want d t g t at tl at fel h d th 

horrid paper poisoning her bag at tl t m n at Sh t 1 t t anl 
offered it to her brother-in-law, 

" Arther Fendennis, Esq.," he re d at d 1 ttl p wl h nd 
writing, and with a sneer on on his f N my d I w n t d 

any more. But you, who have read it, may tell me what the letter con- 
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tains — only prayers for his 1 1th' 1 d p U' g j u say — and a desire 
to gee him ? Well — there 1 1 A d as you ask mo " — 

here the major began tolokli q ih ti part, and put on 
his demure look — " as yot \ m my d f iformation, why, I 
don't mind telhng you th — I — h — M g my man, has made 
some inquiries regardmg thi ff d h — y friend Doctor GTood- 

enough also looked into it- d pp h h person was greatly 

smitten with Arthur ; tha h p 1 h d li her to Vauxhall 
Gardens, as Morgan heard f 1^ 1 ^ of Pen's and ours, 

an Irish gentleman, who w as y 1 1 g the honor of being 

the — ^from an Irishman, in f — 1 h g 1 f her, a violent man of 
intoxicated habits, has beaten her mother, who persists in declaring her 
daughter's entire innocence to her husband on the one hand, while on 
the other she told Goodenough that Arthur had acted like a brute to 
bet child. And so you see the story remaiaa in a mystery. Will you 
Lave it cleared up ? I have but to ask Pen, and he will tell me at once 
— he is as honorable a man as ever lived," 

" Honorable !" said the widow, with bitter scorn. " O, brother, wliat 
is this you call honor ? If my boy has been guilty, he must marry hex. 
I would go down on my knees and pray him to do so." 

" Good God I are you mad ?" screamed out the major ; and remem 
bering former passages in Arthur's history and Helen's, the truth came 
across his mind that, were Helen to make this prayer to her son, he 
tecmid marry the girl : he was wild enough and obstinate enough to 
commit any folly when a woman he loved was in the case. " My dear 
sister, have you lost your senses ?" he continued (after an agitated 
pause, during which the above dreary reflection crossed him), an 1 a 
softened tone. What right have we to suppose that any thing 1 as passed 
between this girl and him ? Let's see the letter. Her heart s break 
ing ; pray, pray, write tfl me — home unhappy — unlrind fail er — ^yo vt 
nurse— poor little Fanny — spelt, as you say, in a manner to outrage all 
sense of decorum. But, good heavens ! my dear, what is there tl s ' 
only that the little devel is making love to him still. Why she d dn t 
come into his chambers until he was so delirious that he didn't know 
her. Whatd'youoallem, Flanagan, the laundress, told Morgan, my man, 
so. She came in company of an old fellow, an old Mr. Bows, who came 
most kindly down to Stillbrook and brought me away — by the way, I 
left him in the cab, and never paid the fare ; and dev'lish kind it was of 
him. No, there's nothing in the story." 

" Do you think so 1 Thank Heaven — thank God I " Helen cried. 
I'll take the letter to Arthur and ask him now. Look at him there. 
He's on the terrace with Mr. Warrington. They are talking to some 
children. My boy was always fond of children. He's innocent, thank 
God — thank God ! Let me go to him." 

Old Pendennis had his own opinion. When he briskly took the not 
guilty side of the case, but a moment before, very likely the old gentle- 
man iiad a different view from that which ho chose to advocate, and 
judged of Arthur by what he himself would have done. If she goes to 
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Arthur, and ha speaks the truth, as the rascal -will, it spoils all, he 
thought. And he tried one more efTort. 

"My dear, good soul," he said, taking Helen's hand and kissing it, 
" as your son has not acquainted you with this affair, think if you have 
any right to examine it. As you helieve him to he a man of honor, 
■what right have you to doubt his honor in this instance ? Who is his 
accuser ? An anonymous scoundrel who has brought no specific charge 
against him. If there were any swch, wouldn't the girl's parents have 
come forward ? He is not called upon to robut, nor you to entertain an 
anonymous accusation ; and as for helieving liim guilty because a girl 
of that rank happened to ho in his rooms acting as nurse to him, begad 
you might as well insist upon his marrying that dem'd old Irish gin- 
arinking laundress, Mrs. Flanagan," 

The widow burst out laughing through her tears — the victory was 
gained by the old general. 

"Marry Mrs. Planagan, by Ged," he continued, tapping her slender 
hand. " No. The hoy has told you nothing about it, and you know 
nothing about it. The boy is innocent — of course. And what, my good 
soul, is the course for us to pnrsoo ? Suppose he is attached to this girl 
— don't look sad again, it's merely a supposition — and begad a young 
fellow may have an attachment, mayn't he t — Directly he gets well hp 
will be at her again." 

" He must come home ! We must go directly to Faitoaks," tb'' 
widow cried out. 

" My good creature, he'll bore himself to death at Faitoaks. He'll 
have nothing to do but to think about his passion there. There's no 
place in the world for making a little passion into a big one, and where 
a fellow feeds on his own thoughts, like a dem'd lonely conntry-house 
where there's nothing to do. We must occupy him : amuse him : we 
must take him abroad : he's never been abroad except to Paris for a 
lark. We must travel a httle. He must have a nurse with him, to 
take great care of him, for Goodenough says he had a dev'lish narrow 
squeak of it (don't look frightened), and so you must come and watch : 
and I suppose you'll take Miss Bell, and I should like to ask Warring- 
ton to come. Arthur's dev'hsh fond of Warrington. He can't do -with- 
out Warrington. Warrington's family is one of the oldest in England, 
and he is one of the best young fellows I ever mot in my life. J like 
him exceedingly." 

"Does Mr. Warrington know any thing about this — this affair t 
asked Helen. " He had been away, I know, for two months before it 
happened : Pen wrote me so." 

" Not a word — I — I've asked him about it. I've pumped him. He 
never heard of the transaction, never ; I pledge you my word," cried out 
the major, in some alarm. " And, my dear, I think you had much best 
not talk to him about it — much best not — of course not : the subject is 
most delicate and painful." 

The simple widow took her brother's hand and pressed it. " Thank 
you, brother," she said. " You have been very, very kind to me. Yon 
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have given me a great deal of comfort. I'll go to my room, and think 
of what you have said. This illness and these — these — emotions — have 
agitated me a great deal ; and I'm not very strong, you know. But 
I'll go and thank God that my hoy is innocent. He is innocent. Isn't 
he, sir?" 

" Yes, my dearest creatnte, yea," said the old fellow, kissing her 
affectionately, and quite overcome by her tenderness. He looked after her 
as she retreated, with a fondness which was rendered mord piquant, as 
it were, by the mixture of a certain scorn which accompanied it. 
" Innocent ! " he said ; " I'd swear, till I was black in the face, he was 
innocent, rather than give that good sowl pain." 

Having achieved this victory, the fatigued and happy wanior laid 
himself down on the sofa, and put his yellow silk pocket-handkerohief 
over his face, and indulged in a snug little nap, of which the dreams, 
no douht, were very pleasant, as he snored with refreshing regularity. 
The young men sate, meanwhile, dawdling away the sunshiny hours on 
the terrace, very happy, and Pen, at least, very talkative. He was 
narrating to Warrington a plan for a new novel, and a new tragedy. 
Warrington laughed at the idea of his writing a tragedy 1 By Jove, he 
would show that he could ; and he began to spout some of the lines of 
his play. 

The little solo on the wind instrument which the major was perform- 
ing was interrupted by the entrance of Miss Bell. She had been on a 
visit to her old friend. Lady Rockminster, who had taken a summer 
villa in the neighborhood ; and who, hearing of Arthur's illness, and 
his mother's arrival at Richmond, had visited the latter ; and, for the 
benefit of the former, whom she didn't like, had been prodigal of grapes, 
partridges, and other attentions. For Laura the old lady had a great 
fondness, and longed that she should come and stay with her ; but Laura 
coald not leave her mother at this juncture. Worn out by constant 
watching over Arthur's health, Helen's own had suffered very consider- 
ably ; and Doctor Goodenottgh had had reason to prescribe for her as 
weU as for his younger patient. 

Old Pendennis started up on the entrance of the young lady. His 
slumbers were easily broken. Ho made her a gallant speech — he had 
been fuU of gallantry toward her of late. Where had she been gather- 
ing those roses which she wore on her cheeks ? How happy he was to 
be disturbed out of his dreams by such a charming reality ! Laura had 
plenty of humor and honesty ; and these two caused her to have on 
her side something very like a contempt for the old gentleman. It 
delighted her to draw out his worldlinesses, and to make the old habitue 
of clubs and drawing-rooms toll his twaddling tales about great folks, 
and expound his vie^vs of morals. 

Not in this instance, however, was she disposed to be satirical. She 
had been to drive with Lady Rockminster in the Park, she said ; and 
she had brought home game for Pen, and flowers for mamma. She 
looked very grave about marmna. She had just been with Mrs. Pen- 
dennis. Helen was very much worn, and she feared she was very, very 
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11 Her 1 rge ej e filled with tender marks of the sympatKy which she 
felt her h loved frenl's condition. She was alarmed about her. 

Could not that good — that dear Dr, Goodenough cure her ? " 

Arthur a 11 ess and other mental anxiety," the major slowly said, 
had douht si akc Helen." A burning blush upon the girl's face 
showei tl at si e ade stood the old man's aUusions. But she looked 
hi n t 11 u the face and made no reply. " He might have spared me 
that bhotl ougl t Wh^t is he aiming at in recalling that shame to me 1" 

Tl at 1 e had a a n n view is very possible. The old diplomatist 
Bcldo s^oke w tl t sone such end. Dr. Goodenough Lad talked 
to 1 n he sa d abo t tl eir dear friend's health, and she wanted rest 
ai d change of oene — y a, change oi' scene. Painful circumstances 
w 1 oh 1 ad oce ed m ist be forgotten and never alluded to ; he begged 
pardon for even 1 ntmg at them to Miss Bell — he never should do so 
agam — aor he as Bi e would she. Every thing must he done to 
soothe a d comfort the r friend, and his proposal was that they should go 
ahroa 1 fo tho a tumn to a watering-place in the Rhine neighborhoood, 
who e H len m ght rally hor exhausted spirits, and Arthur try and 
become a new man. Of course, Laura would not forsake her mother ? 

Of course not. It was about Helen, and Helen only — that is, about 
Arthur too for her salie that Laura was anxious. She would go abroad 
or any where with Helen. 

And Helen having thought the matter over for an hour in her room, 
had by that time grown to be as anxious for the tour as any eohool-boy, 
who has been reading a book of voyages, is eager to go to sea. 
Whither should they go ? the farther the better — to some place so 
remote that even recollection could not follow them thither : so delights 
ful that Pen should never want to leave it — any whsre so that he 
could be happy. She opened her desk with trembling fingers and 
took out her banker's book, and counted up her little savings. If more 
was wanted, she had the diamond cross. She would borrow from 
Laura again, " Let us go — let ua go," she thought ; " directly he can 
bear the journey let us go away. Come, kind Doctor Goodenough — 
come quick, and give us leave to quit England." 

The good. doctor drove over to dine with them that very day. " If 
you agitate yourself so," he said to her, " and if your heart beats so, 
and if you persist in being so anxious about a young gentleman who is 
getting well as fast as he can, we shall have you laid up, and Miss 
Laura to watch you : and then it wiU bo her turn to be ill, and I should 
like to know how the deuce a doctor is to live who is obliged to come 
and attend you all for nothing? Mrs. Goodenough is already jealous 
of you, and says, with perfect justice, that I fall in love with my patients. 
And you must please to get out of the country as soon as ever you can, 
that I may h a 1 ttl p a my fam ly 

When th pi f g in al d wa p p d t Artl u t a 
received by tl at g ntl n a tl tl gr at t ala ty a d tl an 
He longel thfft HltJisutl fmlt 

very mom t d I ]p tl t h ht t 1 h nt 
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training for a. perfect Frencli and German pronunciation ; and he was 
seriously disquieted in his mind becanse the mustaches, when they 
came, were of a decidedly red color. He had looked forward to an 
autumn at Fairoaks ; and perhaps the idea of passing two or three 
months there did not amuse the young man. " There is not a eoul to 
speak to ia the place," he said to Warrington. "I can't stand old 
Portman's sermons, and pompous after-dinner conversation, I Itnow 
all old Glanders's stories about the Peninsular war. The Claverings 
are the only Christian people in the neighborhood, and they are not to 
be at home before Chnstmas, my uncle says : besides, Warrington, I 
want to get out of the country. While you ^vere away, confound it, I 
had a temptation, from which I am very thankful to have escaped, and 
which I count that even my illness came very luckily to put an end to." 
And here he narrated to his friend the circumstances of the Vauxhall 
aiFair, with which the reader is already acquainted. 

Warrington looked very grave when he heard this story. Putting 
the moral delinquency out of the question, he was extremely glad for 
Arthur's sake that the latter had escaped from a danger which might 
have made his whole life wretched ; " which certainly," said Warrington, 
" would have occasioned the wretchedness and ruin of the other patty. 
And your mother — and your friends — what a pain it would have beea 
to them !" iirged Pen's companion, little knowing what grief and annoy- 
ance these good people had already suffered. 

"Not a word to my mother!" Pen cried out, in a state of great alarm, 
" She would never get over it. An esclandre of that sort would kill her, 
I do believe. And," he added, with a knowing air, and as if, like a 
young rascal of a Lovelace, he had been engaged in what are called 
affairs de caur, all his life ; " the best way, when a danger of that sort 
menaces, is not to face it, but to turn one's back on it and run." 

" And were you very much smitten ?" Warrington asked, 

" Hm !" said Lovelace, " She dropped her h's, but she was a dear 
little girl." 

IS of thi" life O you poor little itmorant viin foolish maiden'* ' 
wh h h L 1 1 fy f 
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friend to be of the party. Warrin^on was a part of the family — a part 
of the cure. Arthur said he should not have half the pleasure without 
Warrington. 

But George said no, he couldn't go. He must stop at home and take 
Pen's place. The other remarked that that was needless for "ihindon 
was now come back to London, and Arthur ■«as ent tie I to i hoi lay 

"Don't press me," Warritigton said, "I cart go I ve part cular 
engagements. I'm best at home. I've not got the money to travel 
that's the long and short of it, for traveling coats monej jou know 

This little obstacle seemed fatal to Pen. He ment oned it to his 
mother : Mrs, Pcndermis was very sorry ; Mi Warrington hid been 
exceedingly kind ; but she supposed he knew best about his affairs 
And then, no doubt, she repcoached herself for selfisbness in wishing 
to carry the boy off and have him to herself altogether 

" What is this I hear from Pen, my dear Mr. Warrington ?" the 
major asked one day, when the pair were alone, and after Warrington's 
objection had been stated to him. " Not go with us ? We can't hear 
of Buoh a thing— P 't t w 11 yitl t y I p ' j I' 

not going to be h H t 1 b dy th h n tl 

stronger and gayer d b tt bl t h th i Id 

fogy like me. I I II t C 1 b d ry 1 1 ly h I j 

people settle dowi T 1 t th d j — 11 

And — and pray, ^■^ "t m mb tl t I as y i th y 

old friend, and ifj dj bth t htmast 

enable you fo — to tptyy btl 11 Ibe 

you to make mey bk fh tP be gttgty 
debt these three w 1 p d g wh hyh h dght 
he informs mo is hi k with h plrytit dg 

Still, in spite of th fclff dhdfg tj tlpt 

of the major, Geo gWrrfft fd ddh Idtyt 

home. But it wa= tl t It d It t wl 1 

showed how much Iwldliklgtl hht j td 

saying nay. 

But the major' i b 1 t t b b 11 d 

this way. At the t t bl tl t H 1 1 pj t b b t 

from the room for th m t look f F wl h i t oo 

old Pendennis retu Itthh dtdWnHf f 

ing to join in their Itt UtMBllh d 

turning to that yoi 1 dj I t t i lly H w h h 
the happiest party th Id d th d Ih 1 t b I 

Miss Bell's Ion j la.! 1 k d d t d 1 t p \ 

Warrington blushed 1 g ly h t d d t i k N tl 1 d JL B 11 
speak : but when 1 bl h d h bi h d t 

" You ask him t m my d d th be 1 t Id tl m 

" and then perhaps he will listen to you. — " 
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" Why should Mr. Warrington listen to me 1" asked the yonng lady, 
putting her query to her tea-spoon, Eeemingly, and not to the major. 

" AsIc him ; you have not adted him," said Pen's artless uncle. 

"I should be very glad, indeed, if Mr. Warrington would eome," 
remarked Laura to the tea-apoon. 

" Would you ?" said George. 

She looked up and said, " Yes." Tl J m t I 11 g y 
where you ask me, or do auy thing,' d C 1 Ij d i t 

the words as if they gave him pain. 

Old Pendennia was delighted ; th ff t t Id t tr 1 pi d 
hia hands and cried "Bravo ! bravo ! It b — b b d! 

Sbake banda on it, young people T A d L tb 1 k f ill f 

tender brightneaa, put out her hat dtW t Htkh : 

hia face indicated a strange agitatioi H dtb bttpl, 

when, from Pen's neighboring room Helen entered, loolunjj at tbem ai 
the candle which she held lighted her pale, frightened face. 

Laura blushed more red thaa ever and withdrew her hand. 

" What is it 1" Helen ^ked. 

"It's a bargain we have been making, my dear creature," said the 
major in hia most caressing voice. " We have just bound over Mr. 
Warrington in a promise to come abroad with us." 

" Indeed !" Helen said. 
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I FAKNT ENGAGES A NEW 



OITLD Helea have suspected tliat, 
with Pen's retiirning strength, his 
unhappy partiality for little Fanny 
would also reawaken? Though 
she never spoke, a word regarding 
thatjornigpersoB, after her conver- 
sation with the major, and though, 
to all appearance, she utterly ig- 
noied Fanny's existence, yet Mrs. 
Peiidennis kept a particularly close 
watch upon all Master Arthur's 
actions on the plea of ill-health, 
would scarcely let him out of her 
sight and wi? especially anxious 
that he should be spared the trou- 
ble of all correspondence for the 
present at least Very Ukely Ar- 
thur looked at his own letters with 
some tremor very likely, as he 
received them at the family table, 
feeling his mother's watch upon 
him (though the j,ood soul s eye SLomed fixed upon her tea-cup or her 
hook) he expected daily to see i little hindwriting which he would 
have known though he had never seen it jet and his heart heat as he 
received the letters to his addiebs Was he more pleased or annoyed, 
that dij aftei day his expectations were not realized ; and was his 
mmd relieved that thi-re came no letter from Fanny ? Though, no 
doubt in these matters when Lovelace is tired of Clarissa (or the 
contrary) it is best for both parties to break at once and each, after 
the iailuie of the attempt at union to go his own -w jy, and pursue his 
course through life solitary , yet oui self-love, or our pity, or our sense 
of decency, does not like that sudden banlcruptcy. Before we announce 
to the world that our firm of Lovelace and Co. can't meet its engage- 
ments, we try to make compromises : we have mournful meetings of 
partners we delay the putting up of the shutters, and the dreary an- 
nouncement of the failure. It must eorae : but we pawn our jewels to 
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keep things going a little longer. Oti the whole, I dare say, Pen was 
rather annoyed that he had no remonstrances from Fanny. What ! 
could she part from him, and never so mwch as once look round ? could 
she sink, and never once hold a little hand out, or ciy, "Help, Arthur?" 
Well, well : they don't all go down who venture on that voyage. 
Some few drown when the vessel founders ; hut most are only ducked, 
and scramble to shore. And the reader's experience of A. Pendennis, 
Esquire, of the Upper Temple, will enahle him to state whether that 
gentleman helonged to the class of persona who were likely to sink or to 

Though Pen was as yet too weak to walk half a mile ; and might not, 
on account of his precious health, he trusted to take a drive in a carriage 
by himself, attd without a nurse in attendance ; yet Helen could not 
keep watch over Mr. Warrington too, and had no authority to prevent 
that gentleman from going to London if business called him thither. 
Indeed, if he bad gone and staid, perhaps the widow, from reasons of 
her own, would have been glad ; but ^e checked these selfish wishes 
as soon as she ascertained or owned them ; am!, remembering Warring- 
ton's great regard and services, and constant friendship for her boy, 
received him as a member of her family almost, with her usual melan- 
choly kindness and submissive acquiescence. Yet somehow, one morning 
when his affaii^ called him to town, she divined what Warrington's 
errand was, and that he was gone to London to get news about Fanny 
for Pen. 

Indeed, Arthur had had some talk with his friend, and told him raoro 
at large what his adventures had been with Fanny (adventures which 
the reader knows already), and what were his feelings respecting her. 
He was very thankful that he had escaped the great danger, to which 
Warrington said Amen heartily ; that he had no great fault wherewith 
to reproach himself in r^ard of his behavior to her, but that if they 
parted, as they must, he would be glad to say a God bless her, and to 
hope that she would remember him kindly. In his discourse with 
Warrington he spoke upon these matters with so much gravity, and so 
much emotion, that George, who had pronounced himself most strongly 
for the separation too, began to fear that his friend was not so well 
cured as he boasted of being ; and that, if the two were to come together 
again, all the danger and the temptation might have to be fought oneo 
more. And with what result ? " It is hard to struggle, Arthur, and it 
is easy to fall," Warrington said ; " and the best courage ibr us poor 
wretches is to fly from danger, I would not have been what I am now, 
had I practiced what I preach." 

"And what did you practice, George? " Pen asked, eagerly. "I knew 
there was something. Tell us about it, Warrington." 

" There was something that can't be mended, and that shattered my 
whole fortunes early," Warrington answered. "I said I would tell 
you about it some day, Pen: and will, hut not now. Take the 
moral without the fable now, Pen, my boy ; and if you want to see 
a man whose whole life has been wrecked, by an unlucky rock 
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against which he struck as a T)oy — here he is, Arthur : and so I warn 

Wc have shown how Mr. Huxter, in writing home to his Claverlng 
friends, mentioned that there was a fashionable cluh in. London of 
which he was an attendant, and that he was there in the habit of 
meeting an Irish officer of distinction, who, among other news, had 
given that intelligence regarding Pendennis, ■which the yoimg surgeon 
had transmitted to Clavering. This club was no other than the Back 
Kitchen, where the disciple of Saint Bartholomew was accustomed to 
meet the general, the peculiarities of whose brogue, appearance, dis- 
position, and general conversation, greatly diverted many young gentle- 
men who used the Back Kitchen as a place of nightly entertainment 
and refreshment. Huxtar, who had a fine natural genius for mimicking 
every thing, whether it was a favorite tragic or comic actor, a cook on a 
diinghill, a corkscrew going into a bottle and a cork issuing thence, or 
an Irish officer of genteel connections who offered himself as an object 
of imitation witli only too much readiness, talked his talk, and twanged 
his poor old loaf, bow whenever drink, a hearer, and an opportunity 
occurred, studied our friend the general with peculiar gusto, and drew 
the honest fellow out many a night. A bait, consisting of sixpenny- 
worth of brandy and water, the worthy old man wa? sure to swallow : 
and under the influence of this hq^uor, who was mo e happy than he to 
tell his stories of his daughter's triu uphs and 1 s o vn, in love, war, 
drink, and poJile society ? Thus Hux er was e abled to present to his 
friends many pictures of Coatigan ; of Cost gan fight ng a jewel in the 
Phaynix — of Coatigan and his interv ew w h the J ke of York — of 
Costigan at his sonunlaw's teeble, surrou ded bj tl e nobiUtee of his 
countree — of Costigan, when crying drunk, at which time ha was in the 
habit of confidentially lamenting his daughter's ingratichewd, and 
stating that his gray hairs were hastening to a praymachure greeve. 
And thus our friend was the means of bringing a number of young 
fellows to the Back Kitchen, who consumed the landlord's liquors 
while they relished the general's peculiarities, so that mine host 
pardoned many of the latter's foibles, in consideration of the good 
which they brought to his house. Not the highest position in life was 
this certainly, or one which, if we had a reverence for an old man, We 
would be anxious that he should occupy : but of this aged bufibon it may 
be mentioned that he had no particular idea that his condition of life 
was not a hiwh one and that in his whiskied blood there was not a black 
dp h muddled brama a bitter feeling, against any mortal 

b E n I hild, his cruel Emily, he would have taken to Iiis 

1 a t a d f g a with tears ; and what more can one say of the 
CI St a ha tj f a man than that he is actually ready to forgive 
th e h 1 a e d ne him every Hadness, and with whom he is wrong 

There was some idea among the young men who frequentpil the 
Back Kitchen, and made themselves merry with the society of Captain 
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Costigan, that the captain made a mystery regarding hia lodgings for 
fear of duns, or from a desire of privacy, and lived in some wonderful 
place. Nor would the landlord of the premises, when questioned upon 
this subject, answer any inquiries ; bis maxim being that he only 
knew gentlemen who frequented that room, in that room; that when 
fbey quitted that room, having paid their scores as gentlemen, and 
behaved as gentlemen, his communication with them ceased ; and that, 
as a gentleman himself, he thought it was only impertinent curiosity to 
ask where any other gentleman lived. Costigan, in his most intoxicated 
and confidential moments, also evaded any replies to questions or hints 
addressed to him on this snhgect : there was no particular secret about 
it, as we have seen, who have had more than once the honor of enter- 
ing his apartments, but in the vicissitudes of a long life lie had been 
pretty often in the habit of residing in houses where privacy was neces- 
sary to his comfort, and where the appearance of some visitors would 
have brought him any tiling but pleasure. Hence all sorts of legends 
were formed by wags or credulous persons respecting his place of abode. 
It was stated that he slept habitually in a watch-box in the city ; in a 
cab at a mews, where a cab proprietor gave him a shelter ; in the Duie 
of York's Column, &c. , the wildest of these theories being put abroad by 
the facetious and imaginative Huxter. For Huxey, when not silenced 
by the company of "swells," and when in the society of his own friends, 
was a very different fellow to the youth whom we have seen cowed by 
Pen's impertinent airs; and, adored by his family at home, was the life 
and soul of the circle whom he met, either round the festive board or 
the dissecting table. 

On one brilliant September morning, as Huxter was regaling himself 
with a cup of •offee at a stall in Covent Garden, having spent a dehcious 

' ht dai ■ t VauxbiU he spied the genera! reeUng down Henrietta 
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iwn the alleys by Drury-lane 
Theater, where gin-shops, oyster-shops, and theatrical wardrobes abound. 
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the proprietors of which were now asleep behind the shutters, as the 
pink Kioming hghted up their chimneys; and through Ihcso courts 
Huxter followed the general, until ho reached OMcastle-street, in which 
is the gate of Shepherd's Inn. 

Here, just as he was within sight of homo, a luckless slice of orauge- 
peel came hetweeti the general's heel and the pavement, and caused 
the poor fellow to fail backward. 




H ■\.te rui up to him inatanth and alter a juse during which 
the vete an giddy with his fall and his fremui whisly gathered 
as 1 o best might his dizzy brains together the young surgeon lifted 
up the Imping general ind \ery Lrndly and good naluredlj ofteied 
to cond et him to hia home For some time and m leply to the 
que es hich the student of medicine put to him the muzzy general 
refu ed to say where his lodgnga were and declaiid that thej weic 
hard ly and that he co Id leach them without difficulty and he 
dse o ged himselt irom Huxter" arm and male a lush as if to 
get to lis owtt home unattended but he reeled and lurchel sl that 
tie joung surgeon insi'ited upon accompanying him and with manj 
sooth g e-vpreesions and cheering and consolatoiy j.hrases suceeedel 
n ifett g the general s dirty old hand under what he called hia own 
fin and led the old fellow mooning piteously acioss the streot Ho 
opp 1 nhi.n he :,am to Hit m eat gate ornament J with the 
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armorial bearings of the venerable Shepherd. "Hero 'tis," said he, 
drawing up at the portal, and he made a successful pull at the gate- 
bell, whioli presently brought out old Mr. Bolton, the porter, scowling 
fiercely, and grumbling as he was used to do every morning when it 
became his turn to let in that early bird. 

Costigan tried to hold Bolton for a moment in genteel conversation, 
but the other surlily would not. " Don't bother me," he said ; " go to 
your hown bed, capting, and don't keep honest men out of theirs." So 
the captain tacked across the square and reached his own staircase, up 
which he stumbled with the worthy Huxter at his heels. Costigan had 
a key of his own, whieh Huxter inserted into the keyhole for him, so 
that there was no need to call up httle Mr. Bows from the sleep into 
which the old musician had not long since fallen, and Huxter having 
aided to disrobe his tipsy patient, and ascertained that no bones were 
broken, helped him to bed, and applied compresses and water to one of 
Ills Imees and shins, which, with the pair of trowsers which encased 
them, Costigan had severely torn in his fall. At the general's age, and 
with his habit of body, such wounds as he had inflicted on himself are 
slow to heal ; a good deal of inflammation ensued, and the old fellow-lay 
ill for some days sufiering both pain and fever. 

Mr. Huxter undertook the case of his interesting patient with great 
confidence and alacrity, and conducted it with becoming skill. He 
visited bis friend day after day, and consoled him with bvely rattle and 
conversation, for the absence of the society which Costigan needed, and 
of which he was an ornament ; and he gave special instructions to the 
invalid's nurse about the quantity of whisky which the patient was to 
take — instructions which, as the poor old fellow could not for many days 
get out of his bed or sofa himself, ha could not by any means infringe. 
Bows, Mrs. Bolton, and our little fiiend Fanny when able to do -^ 
officiated at the general's bedside and the old warrior was made as 
comfortable as possible under his cahmilj 

Thus Huxter, whose affable manners and so~ial turn made lum 
quickly intimate with persons in whose societj he fell aiid whose ovei 
refinement did not lead them to repulse the familiarities of this joung 
gentleman, became pretty soon intimate in Shepherd s Inn both with 
our acquaintances in the garrets and those m the Porter's Lodge. He 
thought he had seen Fanny somewhere : he felt certain that he had : 
but it is no wonder that he should not accurately remember her, for the 
poor little thing never chose to teU him where she had met him : he 
himself had seen her at a period, when his own views both of persons 
and of right and wrong were clouded by the excitement of drinking and 
dancing, and also little Fanny was very much changed and worn by 
the fever and agitation, and passion and despair, which the past three 
weeks had poured upon the head of that little victim. Borne down 
was the head now, and very pale and wan the lace ; and many and 
many a time the sad eyes had looked into the postman's, as he came to 
the Inn, and the sickened heart had sunk as he passed away. When 
Mr. Costigan's accident occurred, Fanny was rather glad to have an 
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opportimity of being useful and doing something kind — Bometliiiig that 
would make her forget her own little sorrows perhaps : aho felt she bore 
them better while she did her duty, though I dare say many a tear 
dropped info the old Irishman's gruel. Ah, me I stir the gruel well, 
and have courage, little Fanny ! If every tody who has suffored from 
your complaint were to die of it straightway, what a fine year the 
undertakers would have ! 

Whether from compassion for his only patient, or delight in his 
society, Mr. Huxter ibuud now occasion to visit Gostjgan two or three 
times in the day at least, and if any of the members of the Porter's 
Lodge family were not in attendance on the general, the young dcwtor 
was sure to have some particular directions to address to those at theii 
own place of habitation. He was a kind fellow ; he made or purchased 
toys for the children ; he brought them apples and brandy balb ; he 
brought a mask and frightened them with it, and caused a smile 
wpon the face of pale Fanny. He called Mrs. Bolton Mrs. B., and 
was very intimate, familiar, and facetious with that lady, quite different 
from that "aughty artless beast," as Mrs. Eoltoa now denominated a 
certain young gentleman of our acquaititaiice, and whom she now 
vowed she never could abcar. 

It was from this lady, who was very free in her conversation, that 
Hwxter presently learned what was the illness which was evidently 
preying upon little Fan, and what had been Pen's behavior regarding 
her. Mrs. Bolton's account of the transaction was not, it may be 
imagined, entirely an impartial narrative. One would have thought 
from her story that tho young gentleman had employed a course of the 
most persevering and flagitious artifices to win the girl's heart, had 
broken the most solemn promises made to her, and was a wretch to be 
hated and chastised by every champion of woman. Huxter, in his 
present frame of mind respecting Arthur, and suffering under the 
latter's contumely, was ready, oi' course, to take all for granted that 
was said in the disfavor of this nnfortunate convalescent. But why 
did ho not write homo to Clavering, as he had done previously, giving 
an account of Pen's misconduct, and of the particulars regarding it, 
which had now come to his knowledge ? He once, in a letter to his 
brother-in-law, announced that that nice young man, Mr. Pendennis, 
had escaped narrowly from a fever, and that no doubt all Clavering, 
where he was so popular, would be pleased at his recovery ; and he 
mentioned that he had an interesting case of compound fracture, an 
oiEcer of distinction, which kept him in town ; but as for Fanny Bolton, 
he made no more mention of her in his letters — no more than Pen 
himself had made mention of her. O you mothers at home, how much 
do you think you know about your lads ? How much do you think you 

But with Bows theie Mas no leason why Hutter should not speak 
his mind and so, a voiy shoit time after his conversation with Mr= 
Bolton Mr Sam talked to the musician about his early acquaint mce 
■with, reiidmni^, dcwribcd him is a Loiifoundel conceited bhcliguaid. 
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and expTOsecd a determination to punch his impudent head as soon aa 
ever he shouM he well enough to stand up like a man. 

Then it was that Bows on his part spoke, and told his version of 
the stovy, whereof Arthur and little Fan were the hero and heroine ; 
how they had met by no contrivance of the former, but by a blunder 
of the old Irishman, now in bed with a broken shin — how Pen had 
acted with manliness and self-control in the business— how Mrs. Bolton 
was an idiot ; and he related the conversation which he, Bows, had had 
with Pen, and the sentiments uttered by the young man. Perhaps 
Bows's story caused some twinges of conscience in the breast of Pen's 
accuser, and that gentleman frankly owned that ho had been wrong 
with regard to Arthur, and witbdrew his project for punching Mr. Pen- 
deunis's head. 

But the cessation of liis hostility for Pen did not diminish Huxtcr's 
attentions to Fanny, which unlucky Mr. Bows marked with his usual 
jealousy and bitterness of spirit. " I have but to like any bod} the 
old fellow thought, " and somebody is sure to come and he pieferred to 
me. It has been the same ill-luck with me since I was a hd until 
now that I am sixty years old. What can such a man as I am expect 
better than to be laughed at 1 It is for the young to succei d and to 
he happy, and not for old fools like me. I've played a second fiddle all 
through life," he said, with a bitter laugh; "how can I suppose the 
luck is to change after it has gone against me so long ? " This was the 
selfish way in which Bows looked at the state of affairs : though few 
persons would have thought there was any cause for hia jealousy, who 
looked at the pale and grief-stricken countenance of the hapless little 
girl, its object. Fanny received Huxter's good-natured efibrts at con- 
solation and kind attentions kindly. She laughed now and again at his 
jokes and games with her little sisters, but relapsed quickly into a 
dejection which ought to have satisfied Mr. Bows that the new-comer 
had no place in her heart as yet, had jealous Mr. Bows been enabled to 
see with clear eyes. 

But Bows did not. Fanny attributed Pen's silence somebow to 
Bows's interference. Fanny hated him. Fanny treated Bows with 
constant cruelty and injustice. She turned from him when he spoke — 
she loathed his attempts at consolation. A hard life had Mr. Bows, and 
a cruel return for his regard. 

When Warrington came to Shepherd's Inn as Pen's embassador, 
it was for Mr. Bows's apartments he inquired (no doubt upon a previous 
agreement with the, principal for whom he acted in this deUcate 
negotiation), and he did not so much as catch a glimpse of Miss Fanny 
when be stopped at the inn-gate and made his inquiry. Warrington 
was, of course, directed to the musician's chambers, and found him 
tending the patient there, from whose chamber he came out to wait 
upon his guest. We have said that they had been previously known to 
one another, and the pair shook hands with sufiicient cordiality. After 
a little preliminary talk, Warrington said that he had come from Ms 
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friend Arthur Pendennis, and from his family, to thank Bows for his 
attention at the commencement of Pen's illness, and for his Icindness in 
hastening into the country to fetch the major. 

Bows replied that it was hut his duty : he had never thought to have 
seen the young gentleman alive again when he went iu search of Pen's 
relatives, and he was very glad of Mr. Pendeanis's recovery, and that 
he had his friends with him. " Lucky are they who have friends, Mr. 
Warrington," said the musician. " I might be up in this garret and 
nobody would care for me, or mind whether I was alive or dead." 

" What I not the general, Mr. Bows ? " Warrington asked. 

" The general likes his w!iisl;y-bottle more than any tiling in life," 
the other answered ; " we live together from habit and convenience ; 
and he cares for me no more than you do. What is it you want to ask 
m.e, Mr. Warrington ? You ain't come to visit tiie, I know very well. 
Nobody comes to visit me. It is about Fanny, the porter's daughter, 
you are come— I see that very well. Is Mr. Pendennis, now he has 
got well, anxious to see her again T Does his lordship the Sultan propose 
to throw his 'and kerchief to her T She has been very ill, sir, ever smce 
the day when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors — kind of a lady, 
wasn't it ? The poor girl and myself found the young gentleman raving 
in a fever, knowing nobody, with nobody to tend him but his drunken 
laundress — she watched day and night by him. I set off to fetch his 
uncle. Mamma comes and turns Fanny to the right about. Uncle 
comes and leaves me to pay the cab. Carry my compliments to tho 
ladies and gentleman, and say we are both very thankful, very. Why, 
a countess couldn't have behaved better, and for an apothecary's lady, 
as I'm given to understand Mrs. Pendennis was — I'm sure her behavior 
is most uncommon aristooratic and genteel. She ought to have a double 
gilt pestle and mortar to her coach." 

It was from Mr. Huxter that Bows had learned Pen's parentage, no 
doubt, and if he took Pen's part against the young surgeon, and Fanny's 
against Mr, Pendennis, it was because the old gentleman was in so 
savage a mood, that his humor was to contradict every body, 

Warrington was curious, and not ill pleased at the musician's taunts 
and irascibility. "I never heard of these transactions," he said, "or 
got but a very imperfect account of them from Major Pendennis. What 
was a lady to do ? I think (I have never spoken with her on the sub- 
ject) she had some notion that the young woman and my friend Pen 
were on — on terms of — of an intimacy which Mrs. Pendennis could not, 
of course, recognize — " 

"Oh, of course not, sir. Speak out, sir; say what you mean at once, 
that the young gentleman of the Temple had raa'de a victim of the girl 
of Shepherd's Inn, eh ? And so she was to be turned out of doors — or 
brayed alive in the double gilt pestle and mortar, by Jove I No, Mr. 
Warrington, there was no such thing : there was. no victimizing, or if 
there was, Mr. Arthur was the victim, not the girl. He is an honest 
fellow, he is, though he is conceited, and a puppy sometimes. He can 
feel like a man, and loin away from temptation like a man. I own it, 
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though I suffer by it, I own it. He has a heart, he lias : but the girl 
hasn't sir. That girl will do any thing to win a man, and fling him 
away without a pang, sir. If she flung away herself, sir, she'll feel it and 
cry. She had a fever when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors ; and 
she made love to the doctor. Doctor Goodenough, who came to care her. 
Now she has taken on with another chap — another sawbones ha, ha ! 
d — it, sir, she likes the pestle and mortar, and hangs round the pill 
boxes, she's so fond of 'em, and she has got a fellow from Saint Barthol- 
omew's, who grins through a horse collar for her sisters, and charms 
away her melancholy. Go and see, sir : very likely he's in the lodge 
HOW. If you want news about Miss Fanny, you must ask at the 
doctor's shop, sir, not of an old fiddler like me — Good-by, sir. There's 
my patient calling." 

And a voice was heard from the captain's bedroom, a well-known 
voice, which said, "I'd loike a dthrop of dthrink. Bows, I'm thirstee." 
And not sorry, perhaps, to hear that such was the state of things, aaO 
that Pen's forsaken was consohng herself, Warrington took his leave of 
the irascible musician. 

As luck would have it, he passed the lodge door just as Mr. Huxter 
was in the act of frightening the children with the mask whereof we 
have spoken, and Fanny was smihng langnidly at his farces. "Warring- 
ton laughed bitterly. " Are all women like that 1 " he thought. " I 
think there's one that's not," he added, with a sigh. 

At Piccadilly, waiting for the E.ichinond omnibus, George fell in with 
Major Pendennis, bound in the same direction, and he told the old gentle- 
man of what he bad seen and heard respecting Fanny. 

Major Pendennis was highly delighted : and as might be expected of 
such a philosopher, made precisely the same observation as that which 
had escaped from Warrington. " All women are the same," he said. 
" La petite se consok. Dayme, when I used to read "T6temaque" at 
school, Calypso ne pouvait se console)- — you know the rest, Warrington 
— I used to say it was absard. Absard, by Gad, and so it is. And so 
she's got a new soupirant has she, the little porteress ? Dayvlish nice 
httle girl. How mad Pen will be — eh, Warrington ? But we must 
break it to him gently, or he'll be in such a rage that he vrill be going 
after her again. We must nienager the young fellow." 

" I think Mrs. Pendennis ought to know that Pen acted very well in 
the business. She evidently thinks liim guilty, and according to Mr. 
Bows, Arthur behaved like a good fellow," Warrington said. 

" My dear Warrington," said the major, with a look of some alarm. 
" In Mrs. Pendennis's agitated state of health and that sort of thing, 
the best way, I think, is not to say a single word about the subject— or, 
stay, leave it to me : and I'll talk to her — break it to hor gently, you 
know, and that sort of a thing. I give you my word I will. And so 
Calypso's consoled, is she ? " And he sniggered over this gratifying 
truth, happy in the corner of the omnibus during the rest of tho 
journey. 

Fen was very anxious tohearfrom his envoy what had been the result 
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of tlie latter's mission ; and as soon as the two young men could be alone, 
the embassador spoke in reply to Arthur's eager queries. 

"You remember your poem, Pen, of Ariadne in Nasos," Warrington 
said ; " deviiish bad poetry it was, to be sure." 

" Apr^s ? " asked Pen, in a great state of excitement. 

" When Theseus leil Ariadne, do you remember what happened to 
her, young fellow 1 " 

" It's a lie, it's a lie '. You don't moan that ! " cried out Fon, starting 
up, his face turning red. 

" Sit down, stoopid," Warrington said, and with two fingers pushed 
Pen back into his seat again. " It's better for you as it is, young 
one ;" he said sadly, in reply to the savage flusii in Arthur's face. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FOllEIGN GROUND. 



OFTHY Major Pendenuiaful- 
filled his pioniise to Warring- 
ton =o far as to satisfy his own 
consLience and in so far to 
ev^e poor Helen with regard 
to her Bon as to make her 
undeiatana that all connection 
hetw een Arthur and the odious 
littlo gatekeeper was at an 
end and that she need have 
no turther anxiety with respect 
to an imprudent attachment 
r a degiading marriage on 
Pen % pait And that young 
fellow s mmd was also relieved 
(alter he had recovered the 
- Hhoi,k to hia vanity) by think- 
ng thtt Miss Fanny was not 
going to die of love for him, 
and that no unpleasant conse- 
quences were to he apprehend- 
«d Irom the luckless and brief 
connection 
So the whole partj weie fiee to carry into effi-ct their projected Con- 
tinental tup and Arthur Pendenms rentiei vojigeant avee Madame 
Pendennis ind Mademoi=eile Bell and George Wamngton, particulier, 
age de 32 ans tadle 6 pieda (Anglais) hgure ordinaire, eheveux noirs, 
barbe idem &,c piocuiod paBsports from the consul of H. M. the King 
of the Belgians at Do^er ani piased over from that port to Oatend, 
whence the party took then way leisurely visiting Bruges and Ghent 
on their wty fo Brussels and the Uhine It is not our purpose to de- 
scribe this of^ttavelel tour or Lauras delight at the tranquil and 
ancient cities which slie saw foj the fiist time or Helen's wonder and 
interest at the Beguine convents which they visited or the almost terror 
with which she saw the black viiled nuns \Mth out-sttetched arms 
kneeling befoie the ilium nated altars and beheld the strange pomps 
and ceremonials ol the Catholic ■worship Barefooted friars in the 
streets, or wnel innges of 'laints and Virgins m the churches before 
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which people were Lowing down and worstiping-, in direct defiance, as 
she held, of the written law ; priests in gorgeous rohes, or lurking in 
dark confessionals, theatres opened, and people dancing on Sundays ; all 
these new sights and manners shocked and bewildered the simple coun- 
try lady ; and when the young men after their evening drive or walk 
retHrned to the widow and her adopted daughter, they found their books 
of devotion on the table, and at their entrance Laura would commonly 
cease reading some of the psalms or the sacred pages which, of alt otliera 
Helen loved. The late events connected with her son had cruelly 
shaken her ; Laura watched with intense, though hidden anxiety, every 
movement of her dearest friend ; and poor Pen was most constant and 
afiectionate iu waiting upon his mother, whose wounded bosom yearned 
with love toward him, though there was a secret between them, and an 
anguish or rage almost on the mother's part, to think that she was dis- 
possessed somehow of her son's heart, or that there were recesses in it 
which she must not or dared not enter. She sickened as she thought 
of the sacred days of boyhood when it had not been so — when her 
Arthur's heart had no secrets, and she was his all in all : when he 
poured his hopes and pleasures, his childish griefs, vanities, triumphs into 
her willing and tender embrace ; when her home was his nest still ; and 
before fate, selfishness, nature, had driven him forth on wayward wings 
— to range on h's own fl'ght — to sing his own song — and to seek his 
own home and 1 s o vn mate. Watching this devouring care and 
racking d sappo ntmeut n her friend, Laura once said to Helen, " If Pen 
had loved me as you wished, I should have gained him, but I sliould 
have lost you r an na I know I should ; and I like you to lova me 
best. Men do t ot k ow what it is to love as we do, I think," — and 
Helen, sigl g agreed to this portion of the young lady's speech, though 
she protested against the former part. For my part, I suppose Miss 
Laura, was right in both statements, and with regard to the latter asser- 
tion especially, that it is an old and received truism — love is an hour 
with us : it is all night and all day with a woman. Damon has taxes, 
sermon, parade, tailors' hills, parliamentary duties, and the deuce Itnows 
what to think of; Delia has to think about Damon — Damon is the oak 
{or the post), and stands up, and DeUa is the ivy or the honey-suckle 
whose arms twine about him. Is it not so, Delia ? Is it not your 
nature to creep about his feet and kiss them, to twine round his trunk 
and hang there ; and Damon's to stand like a British man with his 
hands in his breeches pocket, while the pretty fond parasite clings round 

Old Pendennis had only accompanied our friends to the water's edge, 
and left them on board the boat, giving the chief charge of the little 
expedition to Warrington. He himself was bound on a brief visit to 
the house of a great man, a friend of his, after which sojourn he proposed 
to join his sister-in-law at the German watering-place, whither the party 
was bound. The major himself thought that his long attentions to his 
sick family had earned for him a little relaxation'— and Ihough the best 
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of tho partridges were tHnned ofF, the pheasaats were stUl to be shot 
at Stillbrook, where the noble owner still was ; old Pendennis betook 
himself to that hospitable auansion and disported there with great 
comfort to himself. A royal duke, some foreigners of note, some 
illuBtrious statesmen, and some pleasant people visited it : it did the old 
fellow's heart good to see his name ia the " Morning Post," among the 
list of the distinguished company which the Marquis of Steyne was 
entertaining at his country house at Stillbrook. He was a very useful 
and pleasant personage in a country house. He entertained the young 
men with queer little anecdotes and grivoises stories on their shooting 
parties, or in their smoking-room, where they laughed at him and with 
him. He was obsequious with the ladies of a morning, in the rooms 
dedicated to them. He walked the new arrivals about the park and 
gardens, and showed them the carte du fays, and where there was the 
best view of the mansion, and where the most favorable point to look 
at the lake ; he showed where the timber was to be felled, and where 
the old road went before the new bridge was built, and the hill cut 
down ; and where the place in the wood was where old Lord Lynx 
discovered Sir PhelJm O'Neal on his knees before her ladyship, &c. &c. ; 
he called the lodge keepers and gardeners by their names ; he knew 
the number of domestics that sat down in the housekeeper's room, and 
how many dined in the servants' hall ; he had a word for every body, 
and about every body, and a little against everybody. He was invaluable 
in a country house, in a word : and richly merited and enjoyed his 
vacation after his labors. And perhaps while he was thus deservedly 
enjoying himself with his country friends, the major was not ill- 
pleased at transferring to Warrington the command of the family 
expedition to the Continent, and thus perforce keeping him in the 
service of the ladies — a servitude which George was oaAy too willing 
to undergo for his friend's sake, and for that of a society which 
he found daily more delightful. Warrington was a good German 
scholar and was willing to give Miss Laura lessons in the lai^uage, 
who was very glad to improve herself, though Pen, for his part, was 
too weak or lazy now to resume his German studies. Warrington 
acted as courier and interpreter ; Warrington saw the ba^age in and 
out of ships, inns, and carriages, managed the money matters, and put 
the little troop into marching order. Warrington found out where the 
English church was, and, if Mrs. Pendennis and Miss Laura were 
inclined to go thither, walked with great decorum along with them. 
Warrington wallted by Mrs. Pendennis's donkey, when that lady went 
out on her evening excursions ; or took carriages for her ; or got 
" Galignani" for her ; or devised comfortable seats under the lime trees 
for her, when the guests paraded after dinner, and the Kursaal baud at 
the bath, where our tired friends stopped, performed their pleasant music 
under the trees. Many a fine whiskered Prussian or French dandy, 
come to the bath for the " Trente et quarante" cast glances of longing 
toward the pretty, fresh-colored English gir! who accompanied the pale 
widow, and would have longed to take a turn with her at the galop or 
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the waltz. But Laura did not appear in the hall-room, except once or 
twice, when Pen vouchsafed to walk with her ; and as for Warrington that 
rough diamond hadnot had the polish of a dancing master, and he did not 
know how to waltz — thouo-h he would have liked to learn if he could 
have hal such a partner as La a Sea partne psha hat htd 
astiffbaehelo to do vit! ]artne-sanl valt ti" 1 at v s heal out 
dancing attenda ce 1 re d 1 ng n sweet pleasure at a sk e no a 
not of wl at after s d ew tnd regret and lonely hn" „ But t 




he staid on. You would have said te was tho widow's son, to watch hi3 
constant care and watchfulness of her ; or that he was an adventurer, 
and wanted to marry her fortune, or at any rate, that he wanted some 
very great treasure or benefit from hfc — and very likely he did — for 
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ours, as the reader has possibly already discovered, is a Selfish Story, 
and almost every person, according to lus nature, more or less generous 
than Geoi^e, and according to the way of the world as it seems to us, 
is occupied about Number One. So Warrington selfishly devoted him- 
self to Helen, who selfishly devoted herself to Pen, who selfishly devoted 
himself to himself at this present period, having no other personage or 
object to' occupy him, except, indeed, his mother's health, which gave 
him a serious and real disquiet ; but though they sate together, they did 
not talk much, and the cloud was always between them. 

Every day Laura looked for Warrington, and received him with more 
frank and eager welcome. He found himself talking to her as he didn't 
know himself that he could talk. Ho found himself performing acts of 
gallantry which astounded hira after the performance : he found him- 
self looking blanlily in the glass at the crow's-feet round his eyes, and at 
some streaks of white in his hair, and some intrusive silver bristles in 
his grim, blue beard. He found hunself looking at the young bucks at 
the bath — at the blond, tigbt-waisted Germans — at the capering 
Frenchmen, with their lackered mustaches and trim varnished boots 
— at the English dandies, Pen among them, with their calm dom- 
ineering air, and insolent languor ; and envied each one of these 
some excellence or quality of youth, or good looks which he possessed, 
and of which Warrington felt the need. And every night, as the night 
came, he quitted the little circle with greater reluctance ; and, retiring 
to his own lodging in their neighborhood, fell himself the more lonely 
and unhappy. The widow could not help seeing his attachment. She 
understood, now, why Major Pendennis (always a tacit enemy of her 
darling project) had been so eager that Warrington should be of their 
party. Laura frankly owned her great, her enthusiastic, regard for 
him : and Arthur would make no movement. Arthur did not choose 
to see what was going on ; or did not care to prevent, or actually 
encouraged, it. She remembered his often having said that he could 
not understand how a man proposed to a woman twice. She was in 
torture — at secret feud with her son, of all objects in the world the 
dearest to her — in doubt, which she dared not express to herself, 
about Laura — averse to Warrington, the good and generous. No 
wonder that the healing waters of Hosenhad did not do her good, or 

h D CI b r, the bath physician, when he came to visit 

1 f ml h p lady made no progress to recovery. Meanwhile 

P w 11 p dly lept with immense perseverance twelve hours 

1 h n y f ate huge meals ; and, at the end of a couple of 

n h 1 d Im g back the bodily strength and weight which 
h 1 ad p Bs 1 h i his illness. 

A h y 1 d p ''el some fifteen days at their place of rest and 

f hm nt, a 1 ame fmm Major Pendennis announcing his 

p ly n ai a P nbad, and, soon after the letter, the major himself 

n d hi pp a an a ompanied by Morgan his faithful valet, without 

I I 11 g n 1 m n could not move. When the major traveled 

■vs u d J venilo traveling costume ; to see his hack still 
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you wmild havo taken, him for one of the young fellows whose shm 
■waist and youthful appearance Warrington was beginning to envy. 
It was not until the worthy man began to move, that the observer 
remarked that Time had weakened his ancient knees, and had unkindly 
interfered to impede the action of the natty little varnished boots in 
which the old traveler still pinched his toes. There were magnates 
Ixith of our own country and of foreign nations present that atituma at 
Rosenbad. The elder Pendennis read over the strangers' list with 
great gratification on the night of his arrival, was pleased to find 
several of his acquaintances among the great folks, and would have 
the honor of presenting his nephew to a German Grand Duchess, a 
Russian Princess, and an English Marquis, before many days were 
over : nor was Pen hy any means averse to making the acquaintance 
of these great personages, having a liking for polite life, and ail the 
splendors and amenities belonging to it. That very evening the 
resolute old gentlemen, leaning on his nephew's arm, made his appear- 
ance in the balls of the Kursaal, and lost or won a, napoleon or two at 
the table of Trente et quaraiite. He did not play to lose, he said, or to 
win, but he did as other folks did, and betted his napoleon aud took 
his luck as it came. He pointed out the Russians and Spaniards 
gambling for heaps of gold, and denounced their eagerness as something 
sordid and barbarous ; an. English gentleman should play where the 
fashion is play, but should not elate or depress himself at the sport ; 
and he told how he had seen his friend the Marquis of Steyne, when 
Lord Gaunt, lose eighteen thousand at a sitting, and break the bank 
three nights running at Paris, without ever showing the least emotion 
at his defeat or victory — " And that's what I call being an English 
gentleman. Pen, my dear boy," the old gentleman said, warming as he 
prattled about his recollections — " what I call the great manner only 
remains with us and with a few families in France," And as Russian 
princesses passed him, whose reputation had long ceased to be doubtful, 
and damaged English ladies, who are constantly seen in company of 
their faithful attendant for the time being in these gay haunts of 
dissipation, the old major, with eager garrulity and mischievous relish 
told his nephew wonderful particulars regarding the Eves of these 
heroines ; and diverted the young man with a thousand scandals. 
Egad, he felt himself quite young again, he remarked to Pen, as, 
rouged and grinning, her enormous chasseur behind her bearing her 
shawl, the Princess Obstropski smiled and rccc^ized and accosted 
him. He remembered her in '14 when she was an actress of the 
Paris Boulevard, and the Emperor Alexander's aid-de-camp Obstropski 
(a man of great talents, who knew a good deal about the Emperor 
Paul's death, and was a devil to play) married her. He most courteous- 
ly and respectfully asked leave to call upon the princess, and to present 
to her his nephew, Mr. Arthur Pendennis ; and he pointed out to the 
latter a half-dozen of other personages whose names were as famous, 
and whosu histories were as edifying. What would poor Helen have 
thought, could she have heard those tales, or known to what kind of 

VOL. II.— M 
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people hei brothel in. law was pre-jeiiting her son.' Only once leaning 
oa Arthurs am ''he hal pawed thiough the room \ihere the green 




1 tor play and the croaking cioupiers weie oaUing 
out their fatal i^orda of Rouge gagne and Cmdeu) perd She had 
shrunk terrified out of the pandemomtmi imploring Pen extortii g fiom 
him a promise, on his word of honor that he would never play at those 
tahles; and the scene -which so lii{,htenel the simple mdow only 
amtised the worldly oH veteran and made him younc again He 
could hreath the air cheerfully which stifled her Her right 1*88 not 
his riffht; his iood was her poison Human creatures are constitited 
thus differently and with this variety the marvelous ■world is peopled 
To the credit of Mr Pen let it be said that he kept hoaeitly the 
promise made to his mother and stoutly told his uncle of his intention 
to abide by it. 

When the major arrived his presence somehow oast a damp upon at 
least three persons o1 our little partj — upon Laaia who had iny thing 
but rrapect for him upon Warrington whose manner towaid him 
showed an involuntary haughtine^ an I contempt and upon the 
timid and alarmed widow who drealed lest he should interfeie -with 
her darling, though almost desperate projects foi her boy And indeed 
the major, unknown to himself was the beat r of tidings which weie to 
bring about a catastro].he in the affdiia of ill our fiienU 

Pen with his two ladies had apartments m the town of Rosenbad 
honest Warringtoi had lodgings hard by the inj>r on arniil at 
Rosenbad, hail as 1 efitted his d n-ti tj taken uj 1 ' i^uarteri at one 
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of the great hotels, at the E.oman Emperor or the Four Seasons, where 
two or three hundred gamblers, pleasure'Seekers, or invalids, sate doivn 
and over-ate themselves daily at the enormous table d'hSte. To this 
Lotel Pen went on ttie morfting after the major's arrival dutifully 
to pay his respects to his uncle, and found the latter's sitting-room 
duly prepared and arranged by Mr. Morgan, with the major's hats 
brushed: and his coats laid out : bis dispatch-boxes and umbrella-cases, 
his guide-books, pa^ports, maps, and other elaborate necessaries of the 
English traveler, all as trim and ready as they could be in their master's 
own room in Jermyu-street. Every thing was ready, from the mediciae- 
bottle fresh filled from the pbarmacien's, down to the old fellow's prayer- 
book, without which he never traveled, for he made a point of appearing 
at the English church at every place which he honored with a stay. 
" Every body did it," he said ; " every English gentleman did it," and 
this pious man would as soon have thought ol' not calling upon the 
English embassador in a continental town, as of not showing himself at 
the national place of worship. 

The old gentleman had been to take one of the hatha for which 
Rosenbad is famous, and which every body takes, and his after-bath 
toilet was not yet completed when Pen arrived. The elder called out 
to Arthur in a cheery voice from the inner apartment, in which he and 
Morgan were engaged, and the valet presently came in, bearing a little 
packet to Pen's address — Mr. Arthur's letters and papers, Morgan said, 
which he had brought from Mr, Arthur's chambers in London, and 
which consisted chiefly of numbers of the " Pall Mall Gazette," which 
our friend Mr. Pinuoane thought his coUahcrrateur would like to see. 
The papers were tied together : the letters in an envelope, addressed to 
Pen, in the last-named gentleman's handwriting. 

Among the letters there was a little note addresseij, as a former letter 
we have heard of had been, to " Arther Pendennis, Esquire," which 
Arthur opened with a start and a blush, and read with a very keen 
pang of interest, and sorrow, and regard. She had come to Arthur's 
house, Fanny Bolton said — and found that he was gone — gone away to 
Germany without ever leaving a word for her — or answer to her last 
letter, in which she prayed but for one word of kindness — or the boolts 
which he had promised her in happier times, before he was ill, and 
which she would like to keep in remembrance of him. She said she 
would not reproach those who had found her at his bedside when he 
was in the fever, and knew nobody, and who had turned the poor girl 
away without a word. She thought she should have died, she said, of 
that, but Doctor Goodenough had kindly tended her, and kep her life, 
when, perhaps, the keeping of it was of no good, and she forgave every 
body : and as for Arthur, she would pray for him forever. And when 
he was so ill, and they out off his hair, she had made so free as to keep 
one httle lock for herself, and that she owned. And might she still 
keep it, or would his mamma order that that should be gave up too ? 
She was willing to obey him in all things, and couldn't but remember 
that once he was so kind, oh I so good and kind I to his poor Fanny. 
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When Major Pendennis, fresh and smirlsing from his toilet, came out 
of his bedroom to his sitting-room, he found Arthur with this note before 
him, and an expression of savage auger on Ms face, which surprised the 
elder gentleman. "What news from London, my hoy?" he rather 
faintly asked ; " are the duns at you that you look so ghim ?" 

" Do you know any thing ahout this letter, sir ?" Arthur asked, 

" What letter, my good sir ?" said the other drily, at once perceiving 
what had happened. 

" You know what I mean — about, about Miss — about Fanny Bolton 
— the poor dear little girl," Arthur broke out. " When was she in my 
I'oom ? Was she there when I was delirious — I fancied she was — was 
she ? Who sent her out of my chambers ? Who intercepted het letters 
to me ? Who dared to do it 1 Did you do it, uncle 1" 

" It's not my practice to tamper with gentlemen's letters, or to answer 
damned impertinent questions," Major Pendennia cried out, in a great 
tremor of rmotion and indignation. " There was a girl in your roome 
when I came up at great personal inconveinence, daymy — and to meet 
with a return of this kind for my afteotion to you, is not pleasant, by 
Gad, sir — not at all pleasant." 

" That's not the question, sir," Arthur said hotly — " and — and, I beg 
your pardon, uncle. You were, you always have been, most kind to me : 
but I say ^ain, did you say any thing harsh to this poor girl. Did you 
send her away from me?" 

'■ I never spoke a word to the girl," the uncle said, " and I never sent 
her away from you, and know no more about her, and wish to know no 
more about her, than about the man in the moon." 

■'Then it's my mother that did it," Arthur broke out. "Did my 
mother send that poor child away ?" 

" I repeat I know nothing about it, sir," the elder said testily. " Let's 
change the subject, if you please." 

" I'll never forgive the person who did it," said Arthur, bouncing up 
and seizing his hat. 

The major cried out, " Stop, Arthur, for GTod's sake, stop ;" but before 
he had uttered his sentence Arthur had rushed out of the room, and at 
the next minute the major saw him striding rapidly down the street 
that led toward his home. 

" Get breakfest !" said the old fellow to Morgan, and he wagged bis 
head and sighed as he looked out of the window. " Poor Helen — poor 
soul ! There'll be a row. I knew there would : and begad all the fat's 
in the fire." 

When Pen reached home he only found Warrington in the ladies' 
drawing-room, waiting their arrival in order to conduct them to the 
room where the little English colony at Rosenbad held their Sunday 
church. Helen and Laura had not appeared as yet ; the former was 
ailing, and her daughter was with her. Pen's wrath was so groat that 
he could not defer expressing it. He flung Fanny's letter across the 
table to his friend. " Look there, Warrington," he said ; " she tended 
me in my illness, she rescued me out of the jaws of death, and this is 
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t!ie way they have treated the dear little creature. They have kept 
her letters from me ; they have treated me like a child, and her like a 
dog, poor thing ! My mother has done this." 

" If she has, you must remember it is your mother," Warrington in- 
terposed. 

" It only makes the crime the greater, because it is she who has done 
it," Pen answered. " She ought to have been the poor girl's defender, 
not her enemy : she ought to go down on lier knees and ask pardon of 
her. I ought! T will! I am shocked at the cruelty which has been 
shown her. What? She gave me her all, and this is her return! 
She sacrifices every thing for me and they spurn her " 

"Hush 1" said Warrington, ' they can hear you fiom the next loora 

"Hear; let thena hear!" Pen cued out only so much the loudii 
"Those may overhear my talk who mtercept my letteis I say this 
poor girl has been shamefully used and I will do my best to right her 
I will." 

The door of the neighboring room openpd and Lauia came forth 
with pale and stern face. She locked at Pen witK glances horn 
which beamed pride, defiance, avpr-ion Arthur joui mothei ib very 
ill," she said ; " it is a pity thit jou should speak so loud as to disturb 

'■ It is a pity that I should have been obliged to speak at all Pen 
answered. " And I have more to siy before I haie done 

" I should think what you have to say will hardly be fit fii mc tD 
hear," Laura said, haughtily. 

"You are welcome to hear it or not, as yon like said Mi Pen I 
shall go in now and speak to my mother 

Laura came rapidly forward, so that she should not be ovo ! eird bj 
her friend within. "Not now, sir," she oaid to Pel lou may 
kill her if you do. Youi conduct has gone fir enough to mako her 
wretched." 

" What conduct ?" cried out Pen, in a t irj Who laies impugn 

it? Who dares meddle with me? Is it you who are the instigatoi oi 
this persecution ?" 

" I said before it was a subject of whitk it d d not become me to hear 
or to speak," Laura said, " But as for moiima it she had acted otlei 
wise than she did with regard to — to the porsoii aboit whom jou =ti,m 
to take such an interest, it would have been I thit must haie quitted 
your house, and not that — that person." 

"By heavens I this is too niuch," Pen er ed out with a iiolent 
execration. 

" Perhaps that is what you wished," Lauri sa d tossing hi.r held up 
" No more of this, if you please ; I am not \ac islomed to hear st ch 
subjects spoken of in such language ;" and with a stately courti.«y the 
young lady passed to her friend's room, looking her adversary full in the 
face as she retreated and closed the door upon him 

Pen was bewildered with wonder, perplexity, fury, at this monstrous 
and unreasonable persecution. He burst out into a loud and bitter 
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laugh as Laura quitted him, aad witli saeera and revilings, as a man 
who jeere under an opeFation, lidiouled at once his own pain and hia 
persecutor's anger. The laugh, which was one of bitter huraor, and 
no unmanly or unkindly expression of swflering uader most cruel and un- 
merited torture, was heard in the next apartment, as some of his unlucky 
previous expressions had been, and, like them, entirely misinterpreted 
by the hearers. It struck like a dagger into the wounded and tender 
heart of Helen ; it pierced Laura, and inflamed the high-spirited girl, 
with scorn and anger, " And it was to this hardened libertine," 
she thought — " to this boaster of low intrigues, that I had given my 
heart away." "He breaks the most sacred laws," thought Helen. 
" He prefers the creature of his passion to his own mother ; and when 
he is upbraided, he laughs, and glories in his crime. ' She gave me 
her all,' I heard him say it," argued the poor widow ; " and he boasts 
of it, and laughs, and breaks his mother's heart." The emotion, the 
shame, the grief, the mortification almost killed her. She felt she should 
die of his unkindness. 

"Warrington thought of Laura's speech — " Perhaps that is what you 
wished." " She loves Pen still," he said, " It was jealousy made her 
speak." — " Come away. Pen, Come away, and let us go to church 
and get calm. You must explain this matter to your mother. She 
does not appear to know the truth : nor do you quite, my good fellow. 
Come away, and let us talk about it." And again he muttered to 
himself, " ' Perhaps that is what you wished.' Yes, she loves him. 
Why shouldn't she love him 1 Whom else would I have her love t 
"What can she be to me but the dearest, and the fairest, and the beat 

So, leaving the women similarly engaged within, the two gentlemen 
walked away, each occupied with his own thoughts, and silent for a 
considerable space. "I must set this matter right," thought honest 
George, " as she loves him stiD — 1 must set his mind right about the 
other woman." And with this charitable thought, the good fellow 
began to tell more at large what Bows had said to him regarding Miss 
Bolton's behavior and ficklene^, and he described how the girl was no 
better than a little light-minded flirt ; and, perhaps, he exaggerated the 
good humor and contentedness which he had himself, as he thought, 
witnessed in her behavior in the scene with Mr. Huxter. 

Now, aU Bows's statements had been colored by an insane jealousy 
and rage on that old man's part ; and instead of allaying Pea's 
renascent desire to see his httle conquest again, Warrington's accounts 
inflamed and angered Pendeanis, and made him more anxious than be- 
fore to set himself right, as he persisted in phrasing it, with Fanny. 
They arrived at the church-door presently ; but scarce one word of the 
service, and not a syllable of Mr. Shamble's sermon, did either of them 
comprehend, probably — so much was each engaged with his own private 
speculations. The major came up to them after the service, with his 
well-brushed hat and wig, and his jauntiest, most cheerful air. He 
complimented them upon being seen at church ; again he said that every 
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ayntme-il-faut person, made a point of attending the English Bervioe 
abroad ; and ho walked back with the young men, prattling to them in 
garrulous good-humor, and making bows to his acquaintances as they 
passed ; and thinking innocently that Pen and George were both highly 
dehghf«d by hia anecdotes, which they suflcved to run on in a scornful 
and silent acquiescence. 

At the time of Mr. Shamble's sermon {an erratic Anglican divine 
hired for the season at places of English resort, and addicted to debts, 
drinking, and even to roulette, it was said). Pen, chafing under the per- 
secution which hia "womankind inflicted upon him, had been meditating 
a great act of revolt aad of justice, as he had worked himself up to be- 
lieve ; and Warrington on his part had been thinking that a crisis in 
his affairs had liltewise come, and that it was necessary for him to break 
away from a connection which every day made more and more wretched 
and dear to him. Yes, the time was come. He took those fatal words, 
"Perhaps that is what you wished," as a text for a gloomy homily, 
which he preached to himself, in the dark pew of hia own heart, while 
Mr. Shamble was feebly giving utterance to his sermon. 
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UK poor widow (with the assistance of her 
faithful Martha of Fairoaks, who laughed 
and wondered at the German ways, and 
supermtended the affairs of the simple 
household) had made a little feast in hoaor 
of Major Pendennis's arrival, of which, how- 
evei only the major and his two younger 
iiiends partook, for Helea sent to say that 
she was too unwell to diae at their table, 
ani Laura here her company. The major 
tall ed for the party, and did not perceive, 
or choose to perceive what ei gloom and silence pervaded the other two 
sharers of thi, mod at dmner It was evening before Helen and Laura 
came into the sitting loom to join the company there. She came in 
ieamng on Laura, with her back to the waning light, so that Arthur 
could not see how palid and woe-stricken her face was, and as she went 
up to Pen, whom she had not seen during the day, and placed her fond 
arnw on his shoulder and kissed him tenderly, Laura left her, and moved 
away to another part of Uie room. Pen remarked that his mother's 
voice and her whole frame trembled, her hand was clammy cold as she 
put it up to his forehead, piteously embracing him. The spectacle of 
her misery only added, somehow, to the wrath and testiness of the young 
man. He scarcely returned the kiss which the suffering lady gave him : 
and the countenance with which he met the appeal of her look was hard 
and cruel. " She persecutes me." he thought within himself, " and she 
comes to me with the air of a martyr." " You look very ill, my child," 
she said. " I don't like to see you loolt in that way," And she totter- 
ed, to a sofa, still holding one of his passive hands iu her thin, cold, cling- 
ing fingers. 

" I have had much to annoy me mothtr '" Pen =a'd with a thiohbing 
breast : and as he spoke Hekn s heart begin to beat so thit she sate 
almost dead and speechle=& with terror 

Warrington, Laura, and Major Pendenn = ill remain(,d breathless 
aware that a storm was about to bieak 

" I have had letters from London Arthur continued and one thai 
has given me more pain than I ever had in mj life It tells me that 
former letters of mine have been intercepted and purloined awj,y from 
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me ; that — that a young creature who has shown the greatest love and 
care for me, has heen most cruelly used by — hy you, mother," 

"For God's sake atop," cried out Warrington. " SHb's ill— don't 
you see she is ill ?" 

" Let him go on," said the widow faintly. 

" Let him go on and kill her," said Laura, rushing wp to her mother's 
side. " Speak on, sir, and see her die." 
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and out-stretched hands, was breaking out, but Laura stopped her; 
" Silence, hush, dear mother," she cried and the widow hushed. Savagely 
as Pen spoke, she was only too eager to hear what more he had to say, 
" Go on, Arthur, go on, Arthur," was all she said, almost swooning away 
as she spoke. 

" By Gad, I say he shan't go on, or I won't hear him, by Gad," the 
major said, trembling too in his wrath. "If you choose, sir, after all 
we've done for you, after all I've done for you myself, to insult your 
mother and di^race yovir name, by allying yourself with a low-bom 
kitchen-girl, go and do it, by Gad, but let us, ma'am have no more to 
do with him. I wash my hands of you, sir — I wash my hands of you. 
I'm an old fellow — I ain't long for this world. I come of as ancient 
and honorable a family as any in England, by Gad, and I did hope, 
before I went off the hooks, by Gad, that the fellow that I'd liked, and 
brought «p, and nursed through life, by Jove, would do something to 
show rae that our name — yes, the name of Pendennis, by Gad, was left 
undishonored behind ns, but if he won't, dammy, I say, amen. By 
G — , hoth my father and my brother Jack were the proudest men in 
England, and I never would have thought that there would come this 
disgrace to my name — never — and — and I'm ashamed that it's Arthur 
Pendennis." The old fellow's voice here broke off into a sob : it was a 
second time that Arthur had brought tears from those wrinkled lids. 

The sound of his breaking voice stayed Pen's anger instantly, and 
he stopped pacing the room, as he had been doing until that moment. 
Lama was hy Helen's sofa ; and Warrington had remained hitherto an 
almost silent, but not uninterested spectator of the family storm. As 
the parties were talking, it had grown almost dark; and after the lull 
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which succeeded the passionate outhrealc of the major, George's deep 
voice, as it here broke trembling into the twihght room, was heard 
with no gmall emotion hy all. 

" Win you let me tell you something ahout myself, my kind friends?" 
ho said, " you have heen so good to me, ma'am — you have been so 
Icind to me, Laura — I hope I may call you bo sometimea — my dear 
Pen and I have been such friends that — that I have long wanted to 
tell you my story, such as it is, and would have told it to you earlier 
hut that it is a sad one, and contains another's secret. However, it may 
do good for Arthur to know it — it is right that every one hero should. 
It will divert you from thinking abont a subject, which, out of a fatal 
misconception, has caused a great deal of pain to all of you. May I 
please tell you, Mrs. PendennisT" 

"Pray speak," was all Helen said; and indeed she was not much 
heeding ; her mind was full of another idea with which Pen's words had 
supplied her, and she was in a terror of hope that wliat he had hinted 
might he aa she wished. 

George iiEed himself a bumper of wine and emptied it, and began 
to speak. " Tou all of you loiow bow you see me," he said, " A man 
without a desire to mate an advance in the world ; careless about 
reputation ; and living in a garret and from hand to mouth, though 
I have friends and a name, and I dare say capabilities of my own, that 
would serve me if I had a mind. But mind I have none. 1 shall die 
in that garret most likely, and alone. I nailed myself to that doom in 
early life. Shall I tell you what it was that interested me about Arthur 
years ago, and made me inclined toward him when first I saw hhn 1 
The men from our college at Oxbridge brought up accounts of that early 
afiair with the Chatteris actress, ahout whom Pen has often talked to 
me since ; and who, but for the major's generalship, might have heen 

Sur daughter-in-law, ma'am. I can't see Pen in the dark, but he 
ushes, I'm sure ; aivd I dare say Miss Bell does ; and my friend 
Major Pendennis, I dare say, laughs as he ought to do — for he won. 
What would have heen Arthur's lot now had he heen tied at nineteen 
to an illiterate woman older than himself, with no qualities iu common 
between them to make one a companion for the other, uo equahty, no 
confidence, and no love speedily ? What could he have been but most 
miserable ? And when he spoke just now and threatened a similar 
union, he sure it was but a threat occasioned by anger, which you must 
give me leave to say, ma'am, was very natural on his part, for after 
a generous and manly conduct — let me say who know the circumstances 
well — most generous and manly and self-denying (which is rare with 
him) — he has met from some friends of his with a most Unkind sus- 
picion, and has had to complain of the rmfair treatment of another inno- 
cent person, toward whom he and you all are under much obligation." 

The widow was going to get up here, and Warrington, seeing her 
attempt to rise, said, " Do I tire you, ma'am ?" 

" O no — go on — go on," said Helen, delighted, and he continued. 

" I liked him, you see, because of that early history of Hs, wliich had 
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come to my cars in college gossip, and because 1 iiko a man, if yon will 
pardoa me for saying so, Miss Laura, who shows that he can liave a 
great iim^asonable attachment for a womaa. That was why we became 
friends — and are all friends here — for alwaj-s, aren't we?" he added, 
in a lower voice, lean iig over to her and Pen has been a great comfort 
and companion to a lo ely and fort ate man. 

" I am not comjla n ng of y lot you see ; for no man's is ivhat ha 
■would have it; anl [ n y garret wl ere you left the flowers, and 
with my old hooks and n v p pe foe i v te I am pretty contented, and 
only occasionally e vy ot! e men vhose careers in life are more hriUiant, 
or who can solace tl e 11 lott ne hy what Fate and my own fault has 
deprived me of — the afieot o of i wo nan or a child." Here there 
came a sigh from somewl ere ear Wa r gton in the dark, and a hand 
was held out in h s d rect on vh cl 1 o ever, was instantly withdrawn, 
for the prudery of our females is such, that before all expression of 
feeling, or natural kindness and regard, a woman is taught to think of 
herself and the proprieties, and to be ready to blush at the very slightest 
notice ; and checking, as, of course, it ought, this spontaliecus motion, 
modesty drew up again, kindly friendship shrank back ashamed of itself 
and Warrington resumed bis history. " My fate is such as I made it, 
and not lucky for me or for others involved in it. 

" I, too, had an adventure before I went to college ; and there was 
no one to save me as Major Pcndennis saved Pen. Pardon me, Miss 
Laura, if I fell this story before you. It is as well that you all of you 
should hear my confession. Before I went to college, as a boy of 
eighteen, I was at a private tutor's and there, like Arthnr, I became 
attached, or fancied I was attached, to a woman of a much lower degree 
and a greater age than my own. You shrink from rae — " 

" No I don't," Laura said, and here the hand went out resolutely, and 
laid itself in Warrington's. She had divined his story from some previous 
hints let fall by him, and his first words at its commencement. 

"She was a yeoman's daughter in the neighborhood," Warrington 
said, with rather a faltering voice, " and I fancied — what all yuung men 
fancy. Her parents knew who my father was, and encouraged me, with 
all sorts of coarse artifices and scoundrel flatteries, which I see now, 
about their house. To do her justice, I own she never cared ior rae but 
was forced into what happened hy tho threats and compulsion, of her 
family. Would to God that I had not been deceived i but in these 
mtitteis we are deceived because we wish tc be so, and I thought I loved 
that poor woman. 

" What could come of such a marriage ? I found, before long, that 
I was married to a boor. She could not comprehend one subject thai 
interested me. Her dullness palled upon me till I grew to loathe it. 
And after some time of a wretched, furtive union — I must tell you all 
— I found letters somewhere (and such letters they were '.) whieii show- 
ed me that her heart, such as it was, had never been mine, hut had 
always belonged to a person of her own degree. 

" At my father's death, I paid what debts I had contracted at college, 
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and settled every shilling which remained to me in an annuity upon — 
upon those who bore my name, on condition that they should hide them- 
selves away, and not assume it. They have kept that condition, as they 
would break it, for more money. If T had earned fame or reputation, 
that woman would have come to claim it : if I had made a name for 
myHelf, those who had no right to it would have home it ; and I entered 
life at twenty, God help me — hopeless and mined beyond remission. I 
was the boyish victim of vulgar cheats, and, perhaps, it is only of late I 
have fouad out how hard — ah, how hard — it is to foi^ive them. 1 told 
you the moral before, Pen ; and now I have t«ld you the fable. Beware 
how you marry out of your degree, I was made for a better lot than 
this, I think : but God has awarded me this one — and so, you see, it is 
for me to look on, and see others successful and others happy, with a 
heart that shall be as little bitter aa possible." 

" By Gad, sir," cried the major, in high good humor, " I intended you 
to marry Miss Laura here." 

" And, by Gad, Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound," 
Warrington said, 

" How d'ye mean a thousand t it was only a pony, sir," replied the 
major simply, at which the other laughed. 

As for Helen, she was so delighlfid, that she started «p, and said, 
" God ble«s you — God forever bless you, Mr. Warrington ; " and kissed 
both his hands, and ran up to Pen, and fell into his arms. 

" Yes, dearest mother," he said as he held her to him, and with a 
noble tendemees and emotion, embraced and forgave her. " I am inno- 
cent, and my dear, dear mother has done me a wrong." 

" Oh, yes, my child, I have wronged you, thank God. I have wronged 
you ! " Helen whispered. " Come away, Arthur — not here — I want to 
ask my child to forgive me — and — and my God, to forgive me ; and to 
bless you, and love yon, my son." 

He led her, tottering, into her room, and closed the door, as the three 
touched spectators of the reconciliation looked on in pleased silence. Ever 
after, ever after, the tender accents of that voice faltering sweetly at his 
ear — the look of the sacred eyes beam g w a affection unutterable 
— the quiver of the fond Jipa srai n m nfu —were remembered 
by the young man. And at his hes m n a d at his hours of trial 
and grief, and at his times of success e n the mother's face 

looked down upon him, and bless d h n w h s gaze of pity and 
purity, as he saw it in that night wh n s y age ed with him ; and 
when she seemed, ere she quite lef h an an transfigured and 
glorified with love — for which love, as f g e st of the bounties 

and wonders of God's provision for e u ki eel and thaak Our 

Father. 

The moon had risen by this time , Arthur recollected well ifterward 
how it lighted up his mother's sweet pale face Their talk or his lather, 
for she scarcely could speak, was more tender and confidential than it 
had been for years before. He was the fiank and generous loy of her 
early days and love. He told her the stor} the mistake regarding 
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wLich had caused her so much pain — his struggles to fly from tempta- 
tion, and his thankfulness that he tad heeQ ahle to overcome it. Ho 
never would do the gir! -wrong, never ; or wound his own honor or his 
mother's pure heart. The threat that he would return was uttered in 
a moment of exasperation, of which he repented. He never would see 
hex agaia. But his mother said yes he should ; and it was she who 
had been proud and culpable — and she would like to give Fanny Bolton. 
BOHiething — and she begged her dear boy's pardon for opening the letter 
— and she would write to the young girl, if — if she had time. Poor 
thing 1 was it not natural that she should love her Arthur ? And agaia 
she kissed him, and she blessed him. 

As they were talking the clock struck nine, and Helen reminded him 
how, when he was a little boy, she used to go up to his bedroom at 
that hour, and hear him say Our Father. And once more, oh, once 
more, the young man fell down at his mother's sacred knees, and sobbed 
out the prayer which the Divine Tenderness uttered for ws, and which 
has been echoed for twenty ages since by millions of sinful and humbled 
men. And as he spoke the last words of the supplication, the mother's 
head fell down on her boy's, and her arms closed round him, and 
together they repeated the words " for ever and ever," and " Amen." 

A little time after, it might have been a quarter of an hour, Laura 
heard Arthur's voice calling from within, "Laural Laura!" Shetuahed 
into the room instantly, and found the young man stOl on his knees 
and holding his mother's hand. Helen's head had sunk back and wa: 
quite pale in the moon. Pen looked round, scared with a ghastly terror 
" Help, Laura, help I" he said — " she's fainted — she's — " 

Laura screamed, and fell by the side of Helen. The shriek brought 
Warrington and Major Pendenais and the servants to tho room. The 
sainted woman was dead. The last emotion of her soul here was joy, te 
be henceforth uncheckered and eternal. The tender heart beat no more - 
it was to have no more pangs, no more doubts, no more griefs and trials 
Its last throb was love ; and Helen's last breath was a benediction. 

The melancholy party bent their way speedily homewards, and Helen 
was laid by her husband's side at Clavering, in the old church where she 
had prayed so often. For a while Laura went to stay with Dr. Portman, 
who read the service over his dear sister departed, amidst his own sobs 
and those of the little congregation which assembled round Helen's 
tomb. There were not many who cared for her, or who spoke of her 
when gone. Scarcely more tian of a nun in a cloister did people know 
of that pious and gentle lady. A few words among the cottagers whom 
her bounty was accustomed to relieve, a little talk from house to house, 
at Clavering, where this lady, told how their neighbor died of a 
complaint in the heart ; while that speculated upon tho amount of 
property which the widow had left ; and a third wondered whether Arthur 
would lot Fairoaks or live in it, and expected that he would not be long 
getting through his property — this was all, and execpt with one or two 
who cherished her, the kind soul was forgotten by the next marJtet-day. 
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Would you desire that grief for you should last for a few more weeks ? 
aiid does after-life seem less solitary, provided that our names, when 
■we "go down into silence," are echoing on this side of the grave yet 
for a little while, and human voices are still talking about us 1 She 
was gone, the pure soul, whom only two or three loved aud ktiew. The 
great blank she left was in Laura's heart, to whom her love had been 
every thing, and who had now hut to worship her memory. '■! am 
glad that she gave me her blessing before she went away," Warrington 
said to Pen ; and as for Arthur, with a humble aoknowledgraent and 
wonder at so much affection, he hardly dared to ask of Heaven to 
malte him worthy of it, though he felt that a saint there was interceding 
for him. 

All the lady's affairs were found in perfect onJer, and her little 
property ready for transmission to her son, in trust for whom she held 
it. Papers in her desk showed that sbe had long been aware of the 
complaint, one of the heart, under which she labored, and knew it 
would suddenly remove her : and a prayer was found in her hand-writing, 
asking that ber end might be, as it was, in the arras of her son. 

Laura and Arthur talked over her sayings, all of which the former 
most fondly remembered, to tbe young man's shame somewhat, who 
thought how much greater her love had been for Helen than his own. 
He referred himself entirely to Laura to know what Helen would have 
wished should be done; what poor persons she would have liked to 
relieve ; what legacies or remembrances she would have wished to 
transmit. They packed up the vase whloh Helen in her gratitude had 
destined to Dr. Goodenough, and duly sent it to the kind doctor : a silver 
coffee-pot, which she used, was sent off to Portmaa : a diamond ring 
with her hair, was given with affectionate greeting to Warrington, 

It must have been a hard day for poor Laura when she went over to 
Fairoaks first, and to the little room ^vhieh she had occupied, and which 
was hers no more, and to the widow's own blardc chamber in which 
those two had passed so many beloved hours. There, of course, were 
the clothes in the wardrobe, the cushion on which she prayed, the chair 
at the toilet : the glass that was no more to reflect her dear sad face. 
After she had been here awhile. Pen knocked and led her down stairs 
to the parlor again, and made her drink a little wine, and said, " God 
bless you," as she touched the glass. " Nothing shall ever he changed in 
your room," he said, "it is always your room — it is always my sister's 
room. Shall it not be so, Laura ?" and Laura said, " Yes 1" 

Among the widow's papers was found a packet, marked by the 
widow " Letters fvam Laura's father," and which Arthur gave to her. 
They were the letters which had passed between the cousins in the 
early days before the marriage of. either of them. The ink was faded 
in which they were written : the tears dried out that both perhaps had 
shed over them : the grief healed now whose bitterness they chronicled: 
the friends doubtless united whose parting on earth had caused to both 
pangs so cruel. And Laura learned fully now for the first time what 
the tie was which had bound her so tenderly to Helen : how faithfully 
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her more than mother had cherished her fatliei's memory, how truly slie 
had loved him, how meekly resigned him 

One legacy of his mother s Pen remembered of which Lauva could 
have no cognizance. It was that ■wish of Helen's to make some 
present to Fanny Bolton; and Pen wrote to her putting his letter 
under an envelope to Mr. Bo-ws and requesting that gentleman to read 
it before he delivered it to Fanny Dear Fanny Pen said, " I have 
to acknowledge two letters fiom jou one of which was delayed in my 
illness," (Pen found the first letter in his mother's desk after her 
decease, and the reading it give him i strange pong), "and to thank 
you, my kind nurse and friend who watclied me so tenderly during my 
fever. And I have to tell you that the list words of my dear mother, 
who is no more, were .words of good wiU tnd gratitude to you for 
nursing me : and she said she would have wiitten to you had she had 
time — that she would like to ask your pardon if she had harshly treated 
you — and that she would beg you to show your forgiveness by accepting 
some token of friendship and regard from her." Pen concluded by 
saying that his friend, George Warrington, Esq., of Lamb-court 
Temple, was trustee of a little snm of money, of which the interest 
would be paid to her until she became of age, or changed her name, 
which would always he afiectionately remembered by her grateful friend, 
A. Pendennis. The sum was in truth but small, although enough to 
make a little heiress of Fanny Bolton, whose parents were appeased, 
and whose father said Mr. P. had acted quite as the gentleman — though 
Bows growled out that to plaster a wounded heait with a bank-note was 
an easy kind of sympathy ; and poor Fanny felt only too clearly that 
Pen's letter was one of farewell. 

"Sending hundred-pound notes to porters' daughters is all dev'lish 
well," old Major Pendemiis said to his nephew (whom, as the proprie- 
tor of Fairoaks and the head of the family, he now treated with mark- 
ed deference and civility), " and as there was a little ready money at 
the bank, and your poor mother wished it, there's perhaps no harm done. 
But my good lad, I'd have you to remember that you've not above 
five hundred a year, though, thanlts to me, the world gives you 
credit for being a doosid deal better oif ; and, on my knees, I beg 
you, my boy, don't break into your capital- Stick to it, sir ; don't 
speculate with it, sir ; keep your land, and don't borrow on it. Tatham 
tolls me that the Chatteris branch of the railway may — will almost 
certainly pass through Chatteris, and if it can he brought on this side of 
the Brawl, sir, and through your fields, they'll be worth a dev'lish deal 
of money, and your five hundred a year will jump up to ejglit or nine. 
Whatever it is, keep it, I implore you, keep it. And I say, Pen, I tbinli 
you should give up living in those dirty chambers in the Temple and get 
a decent lodging. And I should have a man, sir, to wait upon me ; 
and a horse or two in town in the season. All this will pretty well 
swallow up your income, and I know you must live close. But remem- 
ber you have a certain place in society, and you can't afford to cut a 
poor figure in the worltt. What are you going to do in the winter' 
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You doa't intend to stay down here, or, I suppose, to go on writing fcr 
that — what-d'ye-caU'em — that newspaper 1" 

" Warrington and I arc going abroad again, sir, for a little, and then 
we shall aee what is to be done," Arthur replied. 

" And you'll let Fairoaks, of course ? Good school in the neighbor- 
hood ; cheap country : dev'lish nice place for East India Colonels or 
families wanting to retire. I'll speak about it at the club ; there are 
lots of fellows at the club want a place of that sort." 

"I hope Laura will live in it for the winter, at least, and will make 
it her home,'' Arthur replied i at which the major pish'd, and psha'd, 
and said that there ought to be convents, begad, for English ladies, and 
wished that Miss Bell had not been there to interfere with the ar- 
rangements of the family, and that she would mope herself to death 
alone in that place. 

Indeed, it would have been a very dismal abode for poor Laura, who 
■was not too happy either in Doctor Portman's household, and in the 
town where too many things reminded her of the dear parent whom 
she had lost. But old Lady Hockminster, who adored her young friend 
Laura, as soon as she read in the paper of her loss, and of her presence 
in the country, rashed over from Baymouth, where the old lady waa 
staying, and insisted that Laura should remain six months, twelve 
months, all her life with her ; and to her ladyship's house, Martha from 
Fairoaks, asfemme de diambre, accompanied her young mistress. 

Pea and Warrington saw her depart. It was diiEcult to say 
■which of the young men seemed to regard her the most tenderly. 
"Tout cousin is pert and rather vulgar, my dear, but he seems to have 
a good heart," little Lady B-ockminster said, ■who said her say about 
every body — " but I like Bluebeard best. Tell, me is he louche au 

" Mr. Warrington has been long — engaged," Laura said dropping 
her eyes, 

" Nonsense, child ! And good heavens, my dear 1 that's a pretty 
diamond cross. What do you mean by wearing it in the morning ?" 

" Arthur — my brother gave it to rae just now. It was— it was — " 
She could not finish the sentence. The carriage passed over the bridge, 
and hy the dear, dear gate of Fairoaks — home no more. 
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lisher s Hdj hid mamf ained : 



^ tival, at wliich all Loncioii 
holiday upon Epsom Downs, that a 
great number of the personages to 
whom wo have been introduced in 
the course of this history, were assem- 
bled to see the Derby. In a comfort- 
able open carriage, which had been 
brought to the ground by a pair of 
horses, might be seen Mrs. Bungay, 
of Paternoster-row, attired like Solo- 
mon in all his glory, and having by 
her side modest Mrs. Shaadon, for 
■wtom, since the commencement of 
their acquaintance, the worthy puh- 
1 steady friendship. Bungay, having 
recreated hira elt wtth a copious luncheon, was madly shying at the 
sticks hard by, till the peispiration ran off his bald pate, Shandon was 
shambling about among the drmkmg tents and gipsies : Fhiucane con- 
stant in attendance on the two ladies, to whom gentlemen of their ac- 
quaintance, and connected with the publishing house, came up to pay a 

Among others, Mr. Archer came up to make her hia bow, and told 
Mrs Bungay who was on the course. Yonder was the prime minister : 
his loidship had just told him to back Borax for the race ; hut Archer 
thought Muffineer the better horse. He pointed out countless dukes 
and grandees to the delighted Mrs. Bungay, "Look yonder in the 
Grand Stand," he said. " There sits the Chinese embassador with the 
mandarins of his suite. Fou-choo-foo brought me over letters of intro- 
duction from the Governor-general of India, my most intimate friend, 
and I was for some time very kind to him. and he had hia chop-sticks 
laid for him at my table whenever he chose to come and dine. But he 
brought his own cook with liim, and — would you believe it, Mrs. Bun- 
gay * — one day, when I was out, and the embassador was with Mrs. 
Archer in our garden eating gooseberries, of which the Chinese are pas- 
sionately fond, tho beast of a cook, seeing my wife's dear little Blenheim 
VOL, ir,— N 
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spaniel (that we had from the Diilte of Marlhorough himself, whose 
ancestor's life Mrs. Archer's great-great-grandfather saved at the battle 
of Malplaquet), seized upon, the poor httle devil, cut his throat, and 
skinned hiai, and served him up stuffed with forced meat in the second 

"Law I " said Mrs, Bungay. 

" You may fancy my wife's agony when she knew what 3^d happen- 
ed ! The eook came scieamiuf up-stairs and told us thit she had found 
poor Fido's skin j f w h d 11 f d f h 

dish ! She neve Idpkhbssd n— d 

upon my word, hi b d h Th L 1 

Mayor, who did h h J 1 1 d h disl y 1 d 

eaten, with green p a.. tas 1 1 k d k 

" You don't say n dh Idpblh d 

" Fact, upon y dLk hid blielbl 

embassador : tha ja L dy Flam d y y 1 g g b 

married to him d n Pkn IhLUy h 

getting her feet q ddii pp Bhll 1 

herself, and will never be able to do it — never. My wiie has the 
smallest foot in England, and wears shoes for a six-year's old child ; but 
what is that to a Chinese lady's foot, Mrs. Bungay V 

" Who is that carriage as Mr. Pendennis is with, Mr. Archer?" Mrs. 
Bungay presently asked. " He and Mr. Warrington ^was here just now. 
He's 'aughty in his manners, that Mr. Pendennis, and well he may be, 
for I'm told he keeps tip-top company. 'As he 'ad a large fortune left 
him, Mr, Archer ? He's in black still, I see," 

" Eighteen hundred a year in land, and twenty-two thousand five 
hundred la the three- and-a-half per cents. ; that's about it," said Mr 
Archer, 

" Law 1 why you know every thing Mr. A, 1 " cried the lady of 
Paternoster K-ow, 

" I happen to know, because I was called in about poor Mrs. Pen 
dennis's will," Mr. Archer rephed, " Pendennis's uncle, the major, 
seldom does any thing without me ; and as he is likely to be extrBvagant 
we've tied up the property, so that he cau't make ducks and drakes 
TOth it. How do you do, my Lord ? — Do you know that gentleman, 
ladies ? You have read his speeches in the House ; it is Lord 
Kochester," 

" Lord Fiddlestick," cried out Finucane, from the box. " Sure it's 
Tom Staples, of the Morning Advertiser, Archer," 

"Is it?" Archer said, simply. " Weil I'm very short-sighted, and 
upon my word I thought it was Rochester. That gentleman with the 
double opera-glass (another nod) is Lord John ; and the tall man with 
him, don't you know him ? is Sir James." 

" You know 'em because you see 'em in the house," growled Finucane. 

" 1 know them because they are kind enough to allow me to call 
them my most intimate friends," Archer continued, "Look at the 
Duke of Hampshire ; what a pattern of a fine old Eughsh gentleman ! 
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He never misses ' the Derby.' 'Archer,' he Eaid to me only yesterday, 
'I have hecn at sixty-five Derbies ! appeared on. t!io field for the first 
time on a piebald pony when I was seven years old, with my lather, the 
Prince of Wales, and Colonel Hanger ; ana only missing two races — one 
when I had the measles at Eton, and one in the Waterloo year, when I 
wras with my friend Wellington in Flanders.'" 

" Aud who is that yellow carriage, with the pink and yellow parasols, 
that Mr. Pendeniiis is talking to, and ever so many gentlemen '!" asked 
Mrs. Eungay. 

" That is Laiiy Clavering, of Clavering Park, next estate to my friend 
Pendennis. That is the young son and heir upon the box ; he's awfully 
tipsy, the little Bcamp ! and the young ! dy a M =s A lory, Lady Clav- 
ering's daughter by a first marriage, and u n m nly sweet upon my 
friend Pendennis ; but I've reason to th nl he ha Is heart fixed else- 
whore. You have heard of young Mr F k — tl at brewer, Foker, 
you know — he was going to hang h m If n quence of a fatal 
passion, for Miss Ainory, who refused h m but cut down just in 
time by his valet, and is now abroad, und a k j 

" How happy that young fellow is ! " sighed Mrs. Bungay. "Who'd 
have thought when he came so quiet and denmie to dine with us, three 
or four years ago, he would turn out such a gi-and character ! Why, I 
saw his name at court the other day, and presented by the Marquis of 
Steyne and all ; and in every party of the nobility his name's down, as 
sure as a gun." 

" I introduced him a good deal when he first came up to town," Mr. 
Archer said, "and his uncle. Major Pendennis, did the rest. Halloo 1 
There's Cobdea here, of all men in the world ! 1 must go and speak to 
him. Good-by, Mrs. Bungay. Good morning, Mrs. Shandon." 

Aa hour previous to this time, and at a diflbrent part of the course, 
there might have been seen an old stage-coach, on the battered roof of 
which a crowd of shabby raffs were stamping aad haOooing, as the groat 
event of the day — the Derby race — rudied over the green sward, and 
by the shouting millions of people assembled to view that magnificent 
scene. This was Wheeler's (the " Harlequin's Head") drag, which had 
brought down a company of choice spirits from Bow-atreet, with a slap- 
up luncheon in the " boot." As the whirling race flashed by, each of 
the choice spirits bellowed out the name of the horse or the colors which 
he thought or he hoped might be foremost. "The Cornet!" "It's 
Mufiineer!" "It's blue sleeves T" "Yalioweap! yallow cap ! yallow 
cap ! " and so forth, yelled the gentlemen sportsmen during that delicious 
and thrilling minute before the contest was decided ; and as the flutter- 
ing signal blew out, showing the number of the famous horse Podasokus 
as winner of the race, one of the gentlemen on the " Harlequin's Head" 
drag sprang up off" the roof, as if he was a pigeon and about to fly away 
to London or York with the news. 

But his elation did not lift him many inches from his standing-place, 
to which he came down again on the instant, causing the boards of the 
crazy old coach-roof to crack with the weight of his joy. " Hurrali, 
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Iturrah '" he bwleil out " Poda'iokus ia the horse' Supper for tpii 
Wheelor myboj Aikjouall louuiJ of course and (lima tiie expeiisi ' 




And the gentlemen o 1 a^, tl h hby wagg tl 

duhious bucks, said, " Tha k — orilatju Inlsp-wth 
you with pleasure :" and wh d an th Th 1 Island 

to Tvin fifteen hundred, anlhg h dafma dna to 

Aad eaoh of the shabby b k 1 I ky da d b an t ye h s 
neighbor with suspicion, I h gl b tak n h ad anta 

should get the colonel ia a 1 y pi and bo y f h m 

And the winner on Podas k uld be 1 d n g tl wh le of 
that aflernoon, bo closely ddh fir ds athhn aad : 



At another part of th 
tainly more modest, if not m 
had brought down the ch 
was cab No. S002, which 1 
from the cab-stand in the 
on the bos of the cab enjo 
repast of lobster-salad ; 



h'bby hanthatbatt d a I hi 1 

p f n the Ha 1 q n H d tl B 

y d a gentleman and two ladies 

d wl f one of the ladies, as she sate 

w h h amma and their companion a 

1 1 ked so fresh and pretty that 



many of the splendid young dandies who were strolling about the c< 
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wh 1 f th t a 
diive from London, his jokes had n 

edly tiD the most awful drags full of the bJg-geat and most solemn guards- 
men ; as to the humblest donkey-chaise in which Bob the dustman was 
driving Molly to the race. He had fired astonishing volleys of what is 
called " chaff" into endless windows as he passed ; into lines of grinning 
girls' schools ; into little regiments of shouting urohms hurrahing be- 
hind the railings of their classical and commercial academies ; into case- 
ments whence smiling maid-servants, and nurses tossing babies, or demure 
old maiden, ladies with dissenting countenances, were looking. And the 
pretty girl in the straw bonnet with pink ribbon, and her mamma tho 
devouret of lobsters, had both agreed that when he was in " spirits " 
there was nothing like that Mr. Sam. He had crammed the cab with 
trophies won from the bankrupt proprietors of the sticks hard by, and 
with countless pincushions, wooden-apples, backy-boxes, Jack-in-the- 
boxes, and little soldiers. Ho had brought «p a, gipsv with a tawny 
child in her arms to tell the fortunes of the ladies ; and the only cloud 
which momentarily obscured the sunshine of that happy party, was 
when the teller of fate informed the young lady that she had had reason 
to beware of a fair man, who was false to her : that she had had a bad 
illness, and that she would find that a dark man would prove true. 

The girl looked very much abashed at this news : her mother and the 
young man interchanged signs of wonder and intelligence. Perhaps the 
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Hii\tLi in company with his old acquaintances but h S suspicion was 
tliat if alaimed morility and I dare ''aj ii ghly creditable to Mr 
Arthur like tlie suspicion of Mis Lyiii. when =Iie sees Mi Eio\in 
and Mrs Jones talking together or when «he lemaiks Mis Lamh 
twice 01 thnce in a. handsome opeiaboK There may he no hirm in 
the eonversttion of Mr B ind Mrs J and Mrs Limb's open, box 
(though she notoriously can t affcrd oni.) xniy be honestly come b\ hut 
jE-t 1 moralist like Mrs Ljnx has a light to the litfle precautionary 
fi ght and Arthui wis no doubt justihed m adopting that =eveie de 

Fanny = heart began to patter violently . Huxtei s fists, plunged into 
the pockets of his paletot, clenched themselves involuntarily, and armed 
themselves, as it were, in ambush ; Mrs. Bolton began to talk with all 
her might, and with a wonderful volubility : and Lor ! she was so 'appy 
to see Mr. Pendennis, and how weU he was a lookin', and we'd been 
talfcin' about Mr. P. only jest before ; hadn't we, Fanny ? and if this 
was the famous Hepsom races that they talked so much about, she didn't 
care, for her part, if she never saw them again. And how was Major 
Pendennis, and that kind Mr. Warrington, who brought Mr, P's great 
kindness to Fanny ; and she never would forget it, never : and Mr, 
Warrington WM so tall, he almost broke his 'ead up against their lodge 
door. You recollect Mr, Warrington a knockin' of his head — don't 
you, Fanny ^ 

While Mrs. Bolton was so discoursing, I wonder how many thousands 
of thoughts passed through Fanny's mind, and what dear times, sad 
struggles, lonely griefs, and suhaequent shame-faced consolations were 
recalled to her? What pangs had the poor little thing, as she thought 
how much she had loved him, and that she loved him no more t There 
he stood, about whom she was going to die ten months since, dandified, 
supercilious, with a black crape to his white hat, and jet buttons in his 
shirt front : and a pink in his coat, that some one else had probably 
given him : with the tightest lavender-colored gloves sewn with black : 
and the smallest of canes. And Mr. Huxter wore no gloves, and great 
blucher boots, and smelt very much of tobacco certainly ; and looked, 
oh, it must he owned, he looked as if a bucket of water would do him 
a great deal of good ! All these thoughts, and a myriad of others 
rushed through Fanny's mind as her mamma was delivering herself of 
her speech, and as the girl, from under her eyes, surveyed Pendennis — 
surveyed him entirely from head to foot, the circle on his white fore- 
head that his hat left when he lifted it (his beautiful, beautiful hair 
had grown again), the trinkets at his watch-chain, the ring on his 
hand under his glove, the neat shining boot, so, so unlike Sam's high- 
low ! — and after her hand had given a little twittering pressure to the 
lavender-colored kid grasp which was held out to it, and after her 
mother had delivered herself of her speech, all Fanny could find to 
say was, " This is Mr. Samuel Huxter whom you knew formerly, 1 
believe, sir; Mr, Samuel, yon know you knew Mr. Pendennis formerly 
—and — and — will you take a little refreshment 'i " 
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These little words tremulous and uncolored as they were, yet were 
understood by Pendennis in such a manner as to take a great load of 
suspicion from off his mind — of remorEe, perhaps from his heart. The 
frown on the countenarice of the prince of Foiroaks disappeared, and a 
good-natured smile and a knowing twinkle of the eyes illuminated his 
highness's countenance. "I am very thirsty," he said, "and I will 
he glad to drink your health, Fanny ; and I hope Mr. Huxter wiU 
pardon me for having been very rude to him the last time we met, and 
when I was so ill and out of spirits, that indeed I scarcely knew what 
I said." And herewith the lavender- colored dexter kid-glove was 
Jianded out, in token of amity, to Huxter. 

The dirty fist in the young surgeon's pocket was obliged to undoublc 
itself, and come out of its amhush disarmed. The poor fellow himself 
felt, as he laid it in Pen's hand, how hot his own was, and how hlack — it 
left black marks on Pen's gloves ; he saw them — he would have liked to 
havo cleached it again and dashed it into the other's good-humored 
face ; and have seen, there upon that ground, with Fanny, with all 
England looking on, which was the best man — he Sara Huxter of 
Bartholomew's, or that grinning dandy. 

Pen with ineffable good-humor took a glass — he didn't mind what it 
was — he was content to drink after the ladies ; and he filled it with 
frothing lukewarm beer, which he pronounced to be delicious, and which 
he drank cordially to the health of the party. 

As he was drinking and talking on in an engaging manner, a young 
lady in a shot dove-colored dress, with a white parasol lined with pink, 
and the prettiest dove-colored boots that ever stepped, passed by Pen, 
leaning on the arm of a stalwart gentleman with a military mustache. 

The young lady clenched her little fist, and gave a mischievous side- 
look as she passed Pen. He of the mustaches burst out into a jolly 
laugh. He had taken off his hat to the ladies of cab No. 2002. You 
should have seen Faimy Bolton's eyes watching after the dove-colored 
young lady. Immediately Huxter perceived the direction which they 
took, they ceased looking after the dovo-colored nymph, and they turned 
and looked into Sam Huxter's orbs with the most artless good-humored 



" What a beautiful creature ! " Fanny said. " "What a lovely dress I 
Did you remark, Mr. Sam, such little, little hands?" 

" It was Capting Strong," said Mrs, Bolton; "andwliowas the young 
woman, I wonder ? " 

"A neighbor of mine in the country — Miss Amory," Arthur said — 
" LadyClavering's daughter. You've seen Sir Francis ofien in Shepherd's 
Inn, Mrs. Bolton." 

As he spoke, Fanny built up a perfect romance in three volumes — 
love — faithlessness — splendid marriage at St. George's, Hanover-square 
— broken-hearted maid— and Sam Huxter was not the hero of that 
story — poor Sam, who by this time had got out an exceedingly rank 
Cuba cigar, and was smoking it under Fanny's little nose. 

After that confounded prig Pendennis joined and left the party the 
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sun was less brigiit to Sam Huxter, the sky less blue— the sticks Lad no 
attraction for him — the bitter beer hot and undrinkable — the world was 
changed. He had a quantity of peaa and a tin pea-shooter in the pocket 
of the cab for amusement on the homeward route. He didn't take them 
out, and forgot their existence until some other wag, on their return 
fiom the races, fired a voOey into Sam's sad face ; upon which salute, 
after a few oaths indicative of surprise, he burst into a savage and 
sardonic laugh. 

But Fanny was charming all the way home. She coaxed, and 
snuggled, and smiled. She laughed pretty laughs ; sho admired every- 
thing ; she took out the darhiig little jack-in-the-boxes, and was so 
obliged to Sam, And when they got home, and Mr. Huxter, still with 
darkness on his countenance, was taking a frigid leave of het— she 
burst into tears, and said he was a naughty, unkind thing. 

Upon which, with a burst of emotion, almost as emphatic as hers, the 
young surgeon held the girl in his arms— swore that she was an angel, 
and that he was a jealous brute ; owned that he was unworthy of her, 
and that he had no right to hate Pendennis ; and asked her, implored 
her, to say once more that she — 

That she what ? — The end of the question and Fanny's answer were 
pronounced by lips that were so near each other, that no bystandci 
could hear the words. Mrs. Bolton only said, " Come, come, Mr. H. — 
no nonsense, if you please ; and I think you've acted like a wicked 
wretch, and been most uncommon cruel to Fanny, that I do." 

When Arthur left No. 2002, ho went to pay his respects to the 
carriage to which, and te the side of her mamma, the dove colored 
author of Mes Lannes had by this time returned. Indefatigable old 
Major Pendennis was in waiting upon Lady Claveving, and had occu- 

S'ed the back seat in her carriage ; the box being in possession of young 
opeful, under the care of Captain Strong. 

A number of dandies, and men of a certain fashion — of military 
bucks, of young rakes of the public offices, of those who may be styled 
men's men rather than ladies' — had come about the carriage during its 
station on the hill — and had exchanged a word or two with Lady Clav- 
ering, and a little talk (a little " chaff" sorae of the most elegant of the 
meu styled their conversation} with Miss Imory Tl ey lad offered 
her sportive bets, and exchanged with hei all so s of i ee talk ind 
knowing innuendoes. They pointed out to her mI o vas o the cou -se 
and the "who" was not always the person a yo g iady hould 
know. 

When Pen came up to Lady Clavcring's ci r age he hid to p ish 
his way through a crowd of these young bucks wl o were piyiag the r 
court to Miss Araory, in order to arrive as ar tl at o n^ 1 Ij who 
beckoned him by many pretty signals to her s de 

"Je I'ai vue," she said; "elle a de bien bea x y ux vo es 
monstre ! " 

" Why monster ? " said Pen, with a laugl Ho o t ju y 
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piinse. My young friend, yonder, is as well protected as any youn^ 
lady in Christendom. She has her mamma on one side, her ;pietendu 
on the other. Could any harm happen to a girl between those two 1" 

" One does not know what may or may not arrive," said Miss Blanche, 
in French, " when a girl has the mind, and when she is pursued by a 
wicked monster like you. Figure to yourself, colonel, that I come to 
find monsieur, your nephew, near to a cab, by two ladies, and a man, 
oh, such a man ! and who ate lobsters, and who laughed, who laughed !" 

"It did not strike me that the man laughed,'' Pen said. " And as 
for lobsters, I thought ha would have hked to eat me after the lob- 
sters. He shook hands with mo, and griped me so, that he bruised 
my glove black and blue. Ho is a young surgeon. He comes from 
Clavering. Don't you remember the gilt pestle and mortar in High- 
street ? " 

" If he attends you when you are sick," continued Miss Araoiy, " he 
will kill yott. He will sei-ve yo\i right ; for you are a monstei-." 

The perpetual recurrence to the word " monster " jarred upon Pen. 
" She speaks about these matters a great deal too lightly," he thought. 
" If I had been a monster, as she calls it, she would have received me 
just the same. This is not the way in which an English lady should 
speak or think. Laura would not speak in that way, thank God ! " and 
as he thought so, his own countenance fell. 

" Of what are you thi'nking? Ate you going to bonder me at present ?" 
Blanche aslced. " Major, scold your mechant nephew. He does not 
amuse me at all. He is as bete as Captain Crackenbury," 

" What are you saying about me, Miss Amory I " said the guards- 
man, with a grin. "If it's any thing good, say it in English, for I 
don't understand French when it's spoke so devilish quick," 

" It ain't any thing good, Crack," said Crackenbury's fellow. Captain 
Clinker. " Let's come away, and don't spoil sport. They say Pen- 
dennis is sweet upon her." 

" I'm told he's a devilish clover follow," sighed Craekenbnry. " Lady 
Violet Lebas says he's a devilish clever fellow. He wrote a work, or 
a poem, or something ; and ho writes those devilish clever things in 
the — in the papers you know, Dammy, I wish I was a clever fellow, 
Clinker," 

"That's past wishing for, Crack, my boy," the other said. "I can't 
write a good hook, but I think I can make a pretty good one on the 
Derby, What a flat Clavering is ! And the Begum ! I like that old 
Begum. She's worth ten of her daughter. How pleased the old girl 
was at winning the lottery ! ' ' 

" Clavering's safe to pay up. ain't he 1 " asked Captain Crackenbury, 

" I hope so," said his friend ; and they disappeared, to enjoy them- 
selves among the sticks 

Before the end of tl e da\ s iu se nent many more gentlemen o( 
Lady Clavering's acqua n a ce camo up to her carriage, and chatted 
with the party which t con aine 1 Tl e vorthy lady was in high 
spirits and good-humo I gl u,, d 1 11 g according to her wont, 
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and offering refreahmenta to all 3 f nd ut I h pi I) k ts 

and bottles were emptied, and hcse t d^tll w h 

a royal state of excitement as b t and j t 111 co ily 

upon the Derby day. 

The major remarked that son f 1 t t th g ap- 

peared to look with rather q^ueer ad 1 t d t n 

"How easily she takes it!" on m n 1 pe d t th Th 

Begum's made of money," the ft ad phed H w ly h t It 
what ? " thought old Pendennis. H any b dy 1 t any n n y 
Lady Clavering said she was happy n tl m m^ h fa F n 

had promised her not to bet. 

Mr. Welbore, the country nei 1 b f tl CI as p 

the carriage, when he was called b k bj tl B m 1 11 d 1 
for wishing to cut her. " Why ddtl bf "Whjddtl 

come to lunch 1 " Her ladyship was m gieat delight, she told hnn — 
she told every body — that she had won five pounds in a lottery. As 
Bhe conveyed this piece of intelligence to him, Mr. Welbore looked so 
particularly knowing, and withal melancholy, that a dismal apprehension 
Beized upon Major Pendennis. " He would go and look after the horses 
aad those rascals of postillions, who were so long in coming round. " 
When he came back to the carriage, his usually benign and smirking 
countenance was obscured by some sorrow. "What is the matter with you 
now V the good-natured Begum asked. The major pretended a headache 
from the fatigue and sunshine of the day. The carriage wheeled off the 
course and took its way Londonwards, not the least brilliant equipage 
in that vast and picturesque procession. The tipsy drivers dashed gal- 
lantly over the turf, amid the admiration of foot-passengeis, the ironical 
cheers of the little donkey- carriages and spring vans, and the loud 
objurgations of horse-and-chaise men, with whom the reckless post-boys 
came in contact. The jolly Begum looked the picture of good humor 
as she reclined on her splendid cushions ; the lovely Sylphide smiled 
with languid elegance. Many an honest holiday-maker with his family 
wadded info a tax-cart, many a cheap dandy working his way home on 
his weary hajsk, admired that brdl ant turn out and thought, no doubt, 
how happy those " sweUs " must be fetroi^ sat on the box stUl, with 
a brdly voice calling to the post bojs and the ciowd. Master Frank 
had been put inside of the carriage and was asleep there by the side of 
the major, dozing away the effects oi the consta t luncheon and cham- 
pagne of which he had freely partaken 

The major was revolving in his m nd meinwh le the news the receipt 
of which had made him so grave. " If Sir Francis Clavering goes on in 
this way," Pendennis the elder thought, " this little tipsy rascal will be 
as bankrupt as his father and grandfather before him. The Begum's 
fortune can't stand such drains upon it : no fortune can stand them : 
she has paid his debts half-a-dozen times already. A few years more of 
the turf, and a few coups like this will ruin her." 

"Don't you think we could get up races at Clavering, mamma T' 
Miss Amory asked. " Yes, we must have them there again. There 
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were races there in the old times, the good old times. It's a national 
amusement you know : and we could have a. Clavering hall ; and we 
might have dances for tlie tenantry, and rustic sports in the park — Oh, 
it would be charming." 

"Capital fun," said mamma. "Wouldn't it, major?" 

"The turf is a very expensive a.musement, my dear lady," Major 
Pendennis answered, with such a rueful face, that the Bogum rallied 
him, and asked laughingly whether he had lost money on the race ? " 

After a slumher of ahout an hour and a half, the heir of the hoiise 
began to exhibit symptoms of wakefulness, stretching his youthful arms 
over the major's face, and kicking his sister's knees as she sate opposite 
to him. When the amiable youth was quite restored to conscii 
he began a sprightly conversation. 

" I say, ma," he said, " I've gone and done it this time, I hai 

" What have you gone and done, Franky, dear ? " asked man 

" How much is seventeen half-crowns ? " Two pound and half-a- 
crown, ain't ill 1 drew Borax in our lottery, hut I bought Podasokus 
and Man-milliner of Leggat minor for two open tarts and a bottle of 
ginger beer." 

" You little wiclted gambling creature, how dare you begin so soon ? " 
cried Miss Amory. 

"Holdyozcr tongue, if you please. Who ever asked your have, miss?" 
the brother said. " And I say, ma — " 

" Well, Franky, dear ? " 

"You'll tip me aO the same, you know, when I go back — " and here 
he broke out into a laugh. " I say, ma, shall I teQ you something?" 

The Begum expressed her desire to hear this something, and her son 
and heir continued : 

" When me and Strong was down at tho grand stand after the race, 
and I was talking to Leggat minor, who was there with his governor; 
I saw pa look as savage as a bear. And I say, ma, Leggat minor told 
me that he beard his governor say that pa had lost seven thousand 
backing the favorite. I'll never back the favorite when I'm of age. 
No, no — hang me if I do : leave me alone. Strong, will you ? " 

"Captain Strong! Captain Strong! is this true?" cried out the 
unfortunate Begum. "Has Sir Francis been betting again? He 
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authentic, which showed how her husband had deceived, and how 
constantly she had befriended him : and in this melancholy condition, 
while young Hopeful was thinking about the two guineas which he 
himself had won ; and the major revolving, ia his darkened mind, 
whether certain plans which he had been forming had better not be 
abandoned; the splendid carriage drove up at length to the Begum's 
house in Grosvenor-place ; the idlers and hoys lingering about the place 
to witness, according to public wont, the close of the Derby day, cheer- 
ing the carriage as it drew up, and envying the happy folks who de- 
scended from it, 

" And it'^ for the son of this man that I am made a beggar I " 
Blanche said, quivering with anger, as she walked up stairs leaning on 
the major's arm — " for this cheat — for this black-leg — for this liar — for 
this robber of women," 

" Caini yourself, my dear Miss Blanche," the old gentleman said ; 
" I pray calm yourself. You have been hardly treated, most unjustly. 
But remember that you have always a friend in me ; and trnet to an 
old fellow who will try and serve you." 

And the young lady, and the heir of the hopeful house of Clavering, 
having retired to their beds, the remaining three of the Epsom party 
remained for some time in deep consultation 
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CHAPTER. XXr, 



EXPLANATIOMS. 




LMOST a year, as tho 
leader will perceive, has 
passed since an event de- 
scnbed a few pages back. 
Arthur a black coat 
about to be exchan; 
ioi a bluo one. His j 
sun has undergone other 
more pleasing and remark- 
able changes. His wig 
has been laid aside, and 
hia haar, though i 
■what thinner, has return- 
ed to public view. And 
he has bad the honor of 
in the 



Clavering troop of the shire Yeomanry Cavalry, being presented to 

the sovereign by the Marquis, of Steyne 

This was a measure strongly and pathetically urged by Arthur's 
uncle. The major would not hear of a jear passing before this cere- 
mony of gentlemanhood was gone through The old gentleman thought 
that his nephew should belong to some rather more Fclect club than the 
Megatherium , and has announced every where m the world his disap- 
pointment that the young man's property has turned out not by any 
means as well a^ ho could have hoped and i= under fifteen hundred a 

That is the amount at which Pendennis s propertj is set down in the 
world, where lus publishers hegin to respect him much more than for- 
merly, and where even mammas are by no means uncivil to him. For 
if the pretty daughters are, naturally, to marry people of very different 
expectations at any rate he will be eligible for the plain ones ; and if 
the brilliant aud fascmating Myra is to hook an earl, poor little Beatrice, 
who has one shouldei higher than the other, must hang on to some boor 
through life and why should not Mr. Pendennis be her support? In 
the very first wintei after the accession to his mother's fortune, Mrs. 
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Hawxby in. a country-house caused her Beatrice to learn biliiarda from 
Mr. Pendermis, and would be driven by nobody but him in the pony 
carriage, because be was literary and her Beatrice was literaiy too, and 
declared that the young man, under the instigation of his horrid old 
uncle, had behaved most infamously in trifling with Beatrice's feelings. 
The truth is, the old gentleman, who knew Mrs. Hawxby's ckaracter, 
and how desperately that lady would practice upon unwary young men, 
had come to the country-house in question and carried Arthur out of the 
danger of her immediate claws, though not oat of the reach of her 
tongue. The elder Pendeunis would have had his nephew pass a part 
of the Christmas at Clavering, whither the family had returned ; but 
Arthur hod not the heart for that. Clavering was too near poor old 
Fairoaks ; and that was too full of sad recoUections for the young man. 

We have lost sight of the Claverings, too, until their reappearance 
upon the Epsom race-ground, and must give a brief account of them in 
the interval. During the past year, tlie world has not treated any 
member of the Clavering family very kindly. Lady Clavering, one of 
the best-natured women that ever enjoyed a good dinner, or made a slip 
in grammar, has had her appetite and good-nature sadly tried by con- 
stant family grievances, and disputes such as make the efforts of the 
beat French cook unpalatable, and the most delicately-stuffed sofa- 
cushion hard to lie on. " I'd rather have a turnip, Strong, for dessert, 
than that pineapple, and all them Muscatel grapes, from Clavering," 
says poor Lady Clavering, looking at her dinner-table, and confiding her 
griefs to her faithfill friend, " if 1 could but have a little quiet to eat it 
with. Oh, how much happier I was wben I was a widow, and before 
all this money fell in to me !" 

The Clavering family had indeed made a false start in life, and had 
got neither comfort, nor position, nor thanks for the hospitalities which 
they administered, nor a return of kindness from the people whom they 
entertained. The success of their first London season Ivas doubtful ; 
and their failure afterward notorious. " Human patience was not great 
enough to put up with Sir Francis Clavering," people said. " He was 
too hopelessly low, dull, and disreputable. You could not say what, 
but there was a taint about the house and its entourages. "Who was 
the Begutn, with her money, and without her h's, and where did she 
come from 1 What an extraordinary little piece of conceit the daughter 
was, with her Gailicised graces and daring affectations, not fit for well- 
bred English girls to associate with ! What strange people were those 
they assembled round about them ! Sir Francis Clavering was a gam- 
bler, living notoriously in the society of blacklegs and profligates. Hely 
Clinker, who was in his regiment, said that he not only cheated at cards, 
but showed the white feather. What could Lady Rockmioster have 
meant by taking her up ?" After the first season, indeed. Lady E.ock- 
minster, who had taken up Lady Clavering, put her down ; the great 
ladies would not take their daughters to ber parties ; the young men 
who attended them behaved with the moat odious freedom and scornful 
familiarity ; and poor Ladv Clavering herself avowed that she was 
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obliged to take what 1 11 d "th inal" ' t I parlor, because 
the tiptops Tvouldii't n 

She had not the sligl U w 11 w 1 tli «iial " the poor, dear 

lady, or any pride ab u 1 self ha b as better than her 

neighbor ; but she h 1 aK n upl ly t e d rs ch, on her entry 
into the world, her salgdm Idginh te had beea will- 

ing to know whom tl y kn w and ak hnhjakd The " canal," 
in fact, was much pieasantei than what la called " society ;" but, as we 
said before, that to leave a mistress is easy, while, on the contrary, to 
be left by her is cruel ; so you may give up society without any great 
pang, or any thing but a sensation of relief at the parting ; but severe 
are the mortiii cations and pains you have if society gives up you. 

One young man of fashion we have mentioned, who at least, it might 
have been expected, would have been found faithful among the faithless, 
and Harry Foker, Esq., was indeed that young man. But he liad not 
managed matters with prudence, and the unhappy pMsion at first con- 
fided to Pen became notorious and ridiculous to the town, was carried to 
the ears of bis weak and fond mother, and finally brought under the 
cognizance of the bald-headed and inflexible Foker senior. 

When Mr. Foker learned this disagreeable news, there took place be- 
tween him and his son a violent and painful scene which ended in the 
poor little gentleman's banUhment from England for a year, with a pos- 
itive order to return at the expiration of that time and complete his 
marriage with his cousin, or to retire into prival* life and three hundred 
a year altogether, and never see parent or brewery more. Mr. Henry 
Foker went away, then, carrying with him that grief and care which 
passes free at the strictest custom-houses, and which proverbially accom- 
panies the exile, and with this crape over his eyes, even the Parisian 
Boulevard looked melancholy to him, and the sky of Italy black. 

To Sir Francis Clavering, that year was a most unfortunate one. 
The events described in the last chapter came to complete the ruin of 
the year. It was that year of grace in which, as our sporting readers 
may remember, Lord Harrowhill's horse (he was a classical young 
nobleman, and named his stud out of the Iliad) — when Podasokus won 
the "Derby," to the dismay of tho knowing ones, who pronounced the 
winning horse's name in various extraordinary ways, and who backed 
Borax, who was nowhere in the race. Sir Francis Clavering, who was 
intimate with some of the most rascally characters of the turf, and, of 
course, had valuable " information," had laid heavy odds against the 
winning horse, and hacked the favorite freely, and the result of his deal- 
ings was, as his son correctly stated to poor Lady Clavering, a loss of 
seven thousand pounds. 

Indeed, it was a ciuel blow upon the lady, who had discharged her 
husband's debts many times over ; who had received as many times his 
oaths and promises of amendment ; who had paid his money-lenders and 
horse-dealers ; who had furnished his town and country houses, and who 
was called upon now instantly to meet this enormous sum, the penalty 
of her cowardly husband's extravagance. 
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It has been described in former pages how the elder Pendennia had 
become tho adviser of the Clavoiing family, and, in. his quahty of inti- 
mate friend of the house, had gone over every room oi' it, and even seen 
that ugly closet which we all of us have and in which, according to the 
proverb, the family skeleton is locked up. About the baronet's pecu- 
niary matters, if the major did not know, it was because Clavering him- 
self did not know them, and hid them from himself and others in such a 
hopeless entanglement of hes that it was impossible for adviser or attor- 
ney or principal to get an accurate knowledge of his affairs. But, con- 
cerning Lady Claveriag, the major was much better informed ; and when 
the unlucky mishap of the " Derby" arose, he took upon himself to be- 
come completely and thoroughly acquainted with all her means, what- 
soever they where ; and was now accurately informed of the vast and 
repeated sacrifices which the widow Amory had made in behalf of her 
present husband. 

He did not conceal — and he had won no small favor from Misa 
Blanche by avowing it — his opinion, that Lady Clavering's daughter 
had been hardly treated at the expense of her son by her second mar- 
riage : and in his conversations with Lady Clavering had fairly hinted 
that he thought Miss Blanche ought to have a better provision. We 
have said that he had already given the widow to understand that he 
knew all the particulars of her aarly and unfortunate bistorj', having 
beea in India at the time when — when the painful circumstances oc- 
curred which had ended in her parting irom her first husband. He 
could tell her where to find the Calcutta newspaper which contained the 
account of Amory's trial, and he showed, and the Begum was not a 
little grateful to him for his forbearance, how being aware all along of 
this mishap which had befallen her, he had kept all knowledge of it to 
himself, and been constantly the friend of her family. 

" Interested motives, my dear Lady Clavering," he said, " of course I 
may have had. We all have interested motives, and mine I don't conceal 
from you, was to make a marriage between my nephew and your daugh- 
ter." To which Lady Clavering, perhaps with some surprise that the 
major should choose her family for a union with his own, said she was 
quite willing to consent. 

But frankly he said, " My dear lady, my boy has but five hundred a 
year, and a wife with ten thousand pounds to het fortune would scarcely 
better him. We eould do better for him than that, permit me to say, 
and he is a shrewd, cautions young fellow who has sown his wild oats 
now — who has very good parts and plenty of ambition — and whose 
object in marrying is to better himself If you and Sir Francis chose— 
and Sir Francis, take my word for it, will refuse you nothing — you 
could put Arthur in a way to advance very considerably in the world, 
and show the stuff which he has in him. Of what use is that seat in 
Parliament to Clavering, who scarcely ever shows his face in the House, 
or speaks a word there ? I'm told by gentlemen who heard my boy at 
Oxbridge, that he was famous as an orator, begad ! — and once put his 
foot into the stirrup and mount him, I've no doubt he won't be the 
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last of the field ma'am. I've tesled the chap, and know him pretty 
■well, I think. He is much too lazy, and careless, and flighty a fellow, 
to make a jog-trot joatney, aad arrive, as your lawyers do, at the end of 
their lives I hut give him a start and good friends, and an opportunity, 
and take my wocd for it, he'll make himself a name that his sons shall 
he proud of I don't see any way for a fellow like him to parvenir, but 
by making a prudent marriage — not with a beggerly heiress — to sit down 
f 1 pon a miserable fifteen hundred a year — but with somebody 
wh m h can help, and who can help him forward in the world, and 
wh he can give a good name ajid a station in the country, begad, in 

u fo the advantages which she brings him. It would be better 
f y u have a distinguished son-in-law, than to keep your husband 
o n Pa 1 ament, who's of no good to himself or to any body else there, 
a d 1 a I say, why I've been interested about you, and offer you 
what I think a good bargain for both." 

" You know I look upon Arthur as one of the family almost now," 
said the good-natured Begum ; " he comes and goes when he likes ; and 
the more I think of his dear mother, the more I see there's few people 
60 good — none so good to me. And I'm sure I cried when I heard of 
her death, and would have gone into mourning for her myself, only black 
don't become me. And I know who his mother wanted him to marry 
— Laura, I mean — whom old Lady E.ockminster has taken such a fancy 
to, and no wonder. She's a better gul than mj givl. I know both. 
And my Betsy — Blanche, I mean — am t been a comfort to me, major. 
It's Laura Penn ought to many." 

" Marry on five hundi'ed a year] My dear good soul, you are mad !" 
Major Pendennis said. "Think over what I have said to you. Do 
nothing iu your affairs with that unhappv husband of yours witiiout 
consulting me ; and remember that old Peadenms is always your 
friend." 

For some time previous. Pen's uncle had held similar language to 
Misa Amory. He had pointed out to her the convenience of the match 
which he had at heart, and was bound to say, that mutual convenience 
was of all things the very best in the world to marry upon — the only 
thing. " Look at your love-marriages, my dear young creature. The 
love-match people are the most notorious of all for quarrehng after- 
ward ; and a girl who runs away with Jack to Gretna Green, con- 
stantly runs away with Tom to Switzerland afterward. The great 
point in marriage is for people to agree to be useful to one another. The 
lady brings the means, and the gentleman avails himself of them. My 
boy's wife brings the horse, and begad, Pen goes in and wins the plate. 
That's what I call a sensible union. A couple hke that have something 
to talk to each other about when they come together. If you had Cupid 
himself to talk to — if Blanche and Pen were Cupid and Psyche, begad 
— they'd begin to yawn after a few evenings, if they had nothing but 
seatiment to speak on." 

As for Miss Amory, she was contented enough with Pen as long as 
there was nobody better. And how many other young ladies are IWf 
VOL, H. — O 
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her ? — and. how many love marriages carry on well to the last ? — and 
how many sentimental firms do not finish in bankruptcy ? — and how 
many heroic passions don't dwindle down into despicable indifference, or 
end in shameful defeat f 

These views of life and philosophy the major was constantly, according 
to his custom, inculcating to Pen, whose mind was such that he could 
see the right on both sides of many questions, and comprehending the 
sentimental life which was quite out of the reach of the honest major's 
intelligence, could understand the practical" life too, and accommodate 
himself, or think he could accommodate himself to it. So it came to pass 
that during the spring succeeding his mother's death he became a good 
deal under the influence of his uncle's advice, and domesticated in Lady 
Clavering's house ; and in a measure was accepted by Miss Amory 
without being a suitor, and was received without being engaged. The 
young people were extremely familiar, without being particularly seuti- 
raental, and met and parted with each other iu perfect good-humor. 
" And I," thought Pendennis, " am the fellow who eight years ago had 
a grand passion, and last year was raging in a fever about Briseis !" 

Yes, it was the same Pendennis, and time had hrought to him, as to 
the rest of us, its ordinary consequences, consolations, developments. We 
alter very little. When we talk of this man or that woman being no 
longer the same person whom we remember in youth, and remark (of 
course to deplore) changes in our friends, we don't, perhaps, calculate 
that circumstance only brings out the latent defect or quality, and does 
not create it. The selfish languor and indifference of to-day's possession 
is the consequence of the selfish ardor of yesterday's pursuit ; the scorn 
and weariness which cries vanitas vanitatum is but the lassitude of the 
sick appetite palled with pleasure : the insolence of the successful jKiTvenu 
is only the necessary continuance of the career of the needy struggler : 
our mental changes are like our gray hairs or our wrinkles — but the 
fulfillment of the plan of mortal growth and decay : that which is snow- 
while now was glossy black once ; that which is sluggish obesity to-day 
was boisterous rosy health a few years back ; that calm weariness, be- 
nevolent, resigned, and disappointed, was ambition, fierce and violent, but 
a lew years since, and has only settled into submissive repose after many 
a battle and defeat. Lucky he who can bear his failure so generously, 
and give up his broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with a manly and 
humble heart ! Are you not awe-stricken, you, friendly reader, who, 
taking the page up for a moment's light reading, lay it down, perchance, 
for a graver reflection — to thinic how you, who have consummated your 
success or your disaster, may be holding marked station, or a hopeless 
and nameless place, in the crowds who have passed through how many 
struggles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, to yourself only known ! 
— who may have loved and grown cold, wept and laughed again, how 
often ! — to think how you are the same. You, whom in childhood you 
remember, before the voyage of life began ? It has been prosperous, 
and you are riding into port, the people huzzaing and the guns saluting. 
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— a d the luckj apt^'ll Tiows from the ship's side, and there is a care 
13 1 r t! star o h b east which, no body knows of : or you are wreck- 
e 1 a d la hed 1 opele s to a solitary spar out at sea : — the sinking man 
and the successful o e ar thinking each about home, very likely, and 
remember g the t me when they were children ; alone on the hope- 
less spar d o VI g out of sight ; alone m the midst of the crowd 
ippla di gjo 
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UR good-iiatitred Begum was 
at first so much enraged at 
this last instance of her hus- 
band's duplicity and foliy, that 
she refused to give Sir Francis 
Clavering any aid in order to 
meet his debts of honor, and 
declared that sho wonld sep- 
arate from him, and leave him 
to tho consequences of his in- 
corrigible wealmess and waste. 
After that fatal day's transac- 
tions at the Derby, the unlucky 
gambler was in such a condition 
of mind that he was disposed 
to avoid every body — alike his 
turf-associatea with whom he 
had made debts which he trem- 
bled lest he should not have the 
means of paying, and his wife, 
hiB long-suffering banker, on whom he reasonably doubted whether he 
should be allowed any longer to A aw Wh n L dy P g k 

the next morning whether Sir Fr w n h h so h d 

answer that he had not returned t n gh b d m 

to his valet, ordering him to forwa d d b b 

Strong knew that he should have a fi. m h m 

course of that or the subsequent da d d y g b 

ing hira to call upon his distracted friend F. C, at fehort s Hotel, Black 
friars, and ask for Mr. Francis there. For the baronet was a gentleman 
of that peculiarity of mind that he would rather tell a lie than not, and 
always began a contest with fortune by rimning away and hiding hira- 
Belf. The boots of Mr. Short's establishment, who carried Clavering's 
message to Grosvenor-place, and brought back his carpet-bag, was in- 
stantly aware who was the owner of the bag, and he imparted his infona- 
ation to the footman who was laying the breakfast-table, who carried 
down the news to the servant's hall, who took it to Mrs. Bonner, my 
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lady's housekeeper and confidential maid, who carried it to my lady. 
And thus every single person in the Grosvenor-plaee establishment knew 
that Sir Francis was in hiding, under the name of Francis, at an inn 
in the Blackfriax's-road. And Sir Francis's coachman told the news to 
other gentlemen's coachmen, who carried it to their masters, and to the 
neighboring Tattersall'a, where very gloomy anticipations were formed 
that Sir Francis Clavering was about to make a tour in tho Levant, 

In the course of that day the number of letters addressed to Sir 
Francis Clavering, Bart'., which found their way to his hall table, was 
quite remarkable. The French cook sent in his account to ray lady ; 
the tradesmen who supplied her ladyship's table, and Messrs. Finer and 
Gimcrack, the mercers and ornamental dealers, and Madame Crinoline, 
the eminent milliner, also forwarded their little hills to her ladyship in 
company with Miss Amory's private, and by no means inconsiderable, 
account at each eetabtishnicnt. 

In the afternoon of the day after tho Derby, when Strong (after a 
colloquy with his principal at Short's hotel, whom he found crying and 
drinking Cura^oa) called to transact business according to his custom at 
Grosvenor-place, he found all these suspicious documents ranged in the 
baronet's study ; and began to open them and examine them with a 
rueful countenance. 

Mrs. Bonner, my lady's maid and housekeeper, came down upon him 
while engaged in this occupation. Mrs, Bonner, a part of the family, 
and as necessary to her mistress as the chevalier was to Sir Francis, 
■was of course on Lady Ciavering's side in tho dispute between her and 
her husband, and as by duty bound even more angry than her ladyship 
herself. 

" She won't pay if she takes my advice," Mrs, Bonner said. " You'll 
please to go back to Sir Francis, Captain — and he lurking about in a low 
public-house and don't dare to face liia wife like a man ; — and say that 
we won't pay his debts no longer. We made a man of him. we took him 
out of jail (and other folks too perhaps), we've paid his debts over and 
over again — we set him up in Parliament and gave him a house in town 
and country, and where he don't dare to show his face, the shabby sneak ! 
We've given him the horse he rides, and the dinner he eats, and the very 
clothes he has on his back ; and we will give him no more. Our fortune, 
such as is left of it, is left to ourselves, and we wont waste any more of 
it on this ungrateful man. We'll give him enough to live upon and 
leave him, that's what we'll do : and that's what you may tell him iirom 
Susan Bonner." 

Susan Bonner's mistress hearing of Strong's arrival sent for iiira at 
this juncture, and the chevalier went up to her ladyshsp not without 
hopes that he should find her more tractable than her factotum Mrs. 
Bonner. Many a tirne before had he pleaded his client's cause with 
Lady Clavering and caiised her good-nature to relent. He tried again 
once more. He painted in dismal colors the situation in which he had 
found Sir Francis ; and would not answer for any consequences which 
might ensue if he could not find means of meeting his engagements. 
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" Kill hisself," lauglied Mrs. Bonner, " kill hisself, will he V Dying's 
the best thing he could do." Strong vowed that he had found him 
with the razors on. the tahle ; hut at this, in her turn, Lady Clavering 
laughed hitterly. " He'll do himself no harm, as long as there's a shil- 
ling left of which he can rob a poor woman. His life's quite safe, captain; 
you may depend upon that. Ah ! it was a had day that ever I set eyes 

" He's worse than the first man," cried out my lady's aid-de-camp. 
" He was a, man, he was — a wild devil, hut he had the courage of a 
man — whereas this fellow — what's the use of my lady paying his HUs, 
and selling her diamonds, and foi^iving him ? He'll be as had again 
next year. The very next chance ho has he'll be a cheating of her, and 
robbing of her ; and her money will go to keep a pack of rogues and 
swindlers — I don't mean you, captain — you've been a good friend to us 
enough, bating wo wish we'd never set eyes on you." 

The chevalier saw from the words which Mrs. Eomier had let slip 
regarding the diamonds, that the kind Begum was disposed to relent 
once more at least, and that there were hopes still for his principal. 

" Upon my word, ma'am," lie said, with a real feeUng of sympathy 
for Lady Clavering's troubles, and admiration for her untiring good- 
nature, and with a show of enthusiasm which advanced not a little hia 
graceless patron's cause — " any thing you say against Clavering, or Mrs. 
Bonner here cries out against me, is no better than we deserve, both of 
us, and it was an unlucky day for you when you saw either. He has 
behaved cruelly to you ; and if you were not the most generous and 
forgiving woman in the world, I know there would be no chance for 
him. But you can't let the father of your son be a disgraced man, and 
send little Frank into the world with such a stain upon him. Tie him 
down ; bind him by any promises yon like : I vouch lor him that he will 
subscribe them." 

" And break 'em," said Mrs. Bonner. 

" And keep 'em this time," cried out Strong. " He must keep them. 
If you could have seen how he wept, ma'am ! ' Oh, Strong,' he said to 
me, 'it's not for mvself I feel now : it's for my boy — it's for the best 
woman in England, whom I have treated basely — I know I have.' He 
didn't intend to bet upon this race, ma'am — indeed he didn't. He was 
cheated into it : all the ring was taken in. He thought he might 
make the bet quite safely, without the least risk. And it will bo a 
lesson to him for all bis life long. To see a man cry — Oh, it's 
dreadful." 

" He don't think much of making my dear missus cry," said Mrs. 
Bonner — "poor dear soul ! — look if he docs, captain." 

" If you've the soul of a man, Clavering," Strong said to his principal, 
when he recounted this scene to him, " you'll keep your promise this 
time : and, so help me Heaven ! if you hrealt word with her, I'll turn 
gainst you, and tetl all." 

" What, all ?" cried Mr. Francis, to whom Ms embassador brought 
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ilio news back at Short's hotel, where Strong found the baronet ciying 
and drinking Curagoa.. 

"Psha! Do you suppose I am a fooH" burst out Strong. "Do you 
suppose I could have hved so long in the world, Frank Clavering, with 
out having my eyes about me ? Toa know I have but to speak, and 
you are a beggar to-morrow. And I am not the only man who knows 
your secret." 

" Who else does V gasped Clavering. 

■' Old Pendennis does, or I arn very much mistaken. He recognizett 
the man the first night he saw him, when he camo drunk into your 

"He knows it, does he?" shrieked out Clavering. "Damn him — 
HU him." 

"You'd like to kill us oil, wouldn't you old boy ?" said Strong, with 
a sneer, puffing his cigar. 

The baronet dashed his weak hand against his forehead ; perhaps the 
other had interpreted his wish rightly. "Oh, Strong!" he cried, "if I 
dared, I'd put an end to myself, for I'm the d — est miserable dog in 
all England, It's that that makes me so wild and reckless. It's that 
which makes me take to drink (and he dranlc, with a trembling hand, 
ii bumper of his fortifier — the Cuia9oa}, and to live about with these 
thieves. I know they're thieves, every one of em, d — d thieves. And 
— and how can I help it ? — and I didn't know it, you know — and, by 
gad, I'm innocent — and until I saw the d — d scoundrel first, I [cnew 
no more about it than the dead — and I'll fly, and I'll go abroad out of 
the reach of the confounded hells, and I'll bury myself in a forest, by 
gad I and hang myself up to a tree — and, oh — I'm the most miserable 
beggar in all England '." And so with more tears, shrieks, and curses, 
the impotent wrolch vented his grief and deplored his unhappy fate; and, 
in the midst of groans and despair and blasphemy, vowed his miserable 
repentance. 

The honored proverb which declares that to be an ill wind which 
blows good to nobody, was verified in the case of Sir Francis Clavering, 
and another of the occupants of Mr. Strong's chambers in Shepherd's 
Inn. The man was "good," by a lucky hap, with whom Colonel 
Altamont made his bet ; and on the settling day of the Derby — as 
Captaia Clinker, who was appointed to settle Sir Francis Clavering's 
book for him {for Lady Clavering, by the advice of Major Pendennis, 
would not allow the baronet to liquidate his own ro,oney transactions), 
paid over the notes to the baronet's many creditors — Colonel Altamont 
had the sitistaction of receiving the odds of thirty to one in filUea, which 
he bad taken against the winning horse of the day. 

Numbers oi the colonel's friends were present on the occasion to 
congratulate him on his luck — al! Altai nt' vi set, and the gents 
who met m the piivate parlor of the n 11^ heeler, my host ol' the 
Harlequin's Head, came to witness tl a ad good fortune, and 

would have hked with a generous ynp tl y f locess, to share in 
it. "Now was the time, ' Tom D had ed to the colonel, 
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" to have up the specie ship that was sunk in the G-ulf of Mexico, witl 

the three hundred and eighty thousand dollars on hoard, besides har 

and doiihlooiis." " The Tredyddlums were very low — to be bought for 

an old song — ne 
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i. had fellow when in good fortune, this Altamont. He 
ordered a smart livery for Grady, and made poor old Ccstigan shed 
tears of quickly dried gratitude by giving him a five-pound note after a 
smig dinner at the Eack-Kitehen, and he bought a green shawl for Mrs. 
Bolton, and a yellow one for Fanny : the most brilliant " sacrifices" of 
a Regent-street haberdasher's window. And a short time after this, 
upon her birth-day, which happened in the month of June, Miss Amory 
received frona "a friend" a parcel coataining an enormous brass-inlaid 
writing-desk, in which there was a set of amethysts, the most hideous 
eyes ever looked upon — a musical snuff'-box, and two keepsakes of the 
year before last, and accompanied with a couple of gown-pieeea of the 
most astounding colors, the receipt of which goods made the Sylphide 
laugh and wonder immoderately. Now it is a fact that Colonel Alta- 
mont had made a purchase of cigars and French silks from some dufiera 
in Fleet-street about this period ; and he was found by Strong in the 
open Auction-room, in Cbeapside, having invested some money in two 
desks, several pairs of richly-plated candlesticks, a dinner epergne 
and a bagatelle-board. The dinner epergne remained at chambers 
and figured at the banquets there, which the colonel gave pretty 
freely. It seemed beautiful in. his eyes, until Jack Holt said it look- 
ed as if it had been taken in "a bill." And Jack Holt certainly 
knew. 

The dinners were pretty frequent at chambers, and Sir Francis Olav 
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ering condescended to partake of them constantly. Ilis own liouse was 
Bhnt Mp ; the successor of Mirobolant, who had sent in his hills so pre- 
maturely, wa^ dismissed by the indignant Lady Clavering ; the Inxuri- 
ance of the establishment was greatly pruned and reduced. One of the 
large footmen was cashiered, upon which the other gave -warning, not 
liking to serve without his mate, or in a family where on'y one footman 
was kep'. General and severe economical reforma were practiced by 
the Begum in her whole household, in consequence of the extravagance 
of which her graceless husband had been guilty. The major, as her 
ladj-ship's friend ; Strong, on the part of poor Clavering ; her ladyship's 
lawyer, and the honest Begum herself, executed these reforms with 
promptitude and severity. After paying the baronet's debts, the settle- 
ment of which occasioned considerable public scandal, and caused the 
baronet to sink even lower in the world's estimation than he had been 
before, Lady Clavering quitted London for Timbridge Wells in high 
dudgeon, refusing to see her reprobate husband, whom nobody pitied. 
Clavering remained in London patiently, by no means anxious to meet 
his wife's just indignation, and sneaked in and out of the House of Com- 
mons, whence he and Captain Raff and Mr. Marker would go to have 
a game at billiards and a cigar : or showed in the sporting public-houses ; 
or might be seen lurking about Lincoln's Inn and his lawyers', where 
the principals kept him for hours waiting, and the clerks winked at each 
other, as he sat in their office. No wonder that he relished the dinners 
at Shepherd's Inn, and was perfectly resigned there : resigned ? he was 
BO happy nowhere else ; be was wretched among his equals, who scorned 
him ; but h h th chief guest at the table, where thw contin- 

ually add e=sed huai w th ' Yes, Sir Francis," and " No, Sit Francis," 
where he t id h w t h d jokes, and where ho quavered his dreary 
little Fre h ng ft Strong had sung his jovial chorus, and honest 
Oostigan h d p p d h Insh ditties. Such a jolly menage as Strong's, 
with Grady I h t w id the chevalier's brew of punch after dinner, 
would ha b n w 1 to many a better man than Clavering, the 

solitude of whose great house at home frightened him, where he was 
attended only by the old woman who kept the house, and his valet who 
sneered at him. 

"Tes, dammit," said he, to his friends in Shepherd's Inn. "Thai 
fellow of mine, I must turn bim away onlj I ow e him two years wages 
curse him, and can't ask my lady He brmgs me my tea cold of i. 
morning, with a dem'd leaden tea-spoon and he saj s my lady s sent ail 
the plate to the banlter's because it am t safe Now am t it hard that 
she won't trust me with a single tea spoon — am t it ungentkmanlike 
Altamont 1 You know my lady's ot low 1 irth — that is — I beg your 

Sardon — hem — that is, it's most cruel of her not to show more confi 
ence in me. And the very servants tegin to Hugh — the dam scoun 
drela I I'll break every bone in then great hulking bohes cuise em I 
will. They don't answer my bell : and — and my man v/oi at Vauv 
hall last night with one of my dre&s shirts and iny ^ehtt waistcoat 
on, I know it was mine — the confounli,d impudeit blaoltguard — and 
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he went on dancing before my eyes, confound him ; I'm Bure lie'll live 
to be hanged-—he deserves to be banged — all those infernal rascals 
of valets." 

He was very kind to Altamoat now : he listened to the colonel's loud 
stories when Altamont desoribod how — when he was working his way 
home once from New Zealand, where he had been on a whaling ex- 
pedition — he and his comrades had been obliged to shirk on board at 
night, to escape from their wives, by Jove — and how the poor devils pat 
out in their canoes when they saw the ship under sail, and paddled 
madly after her : how he had been lost in the bush once for three 
months in New South Wales, when he was there once oa a trading 
speculation ; how he had seen Boney at Saint Helena, and been pre- 
sented to him with the rest of the officers of the Indiaman of which he 
was a mate— to all these tales (and over his cups Altamoat told many 
of them ; and, it must be owned, lied and bragged a great deal) Sir 
Francis now listened with great attention ; making a point of drinking 
wine with Altamont at dinner and of treating him with every distinction, 

" Leave him alone, I know what he's a-coraing to," Altamont said, 
laughing to Strong, who remonstrated with him, " and leave me alone ; 
I know what I'm a-telling, very well. I was officer on board an 
Indiaman, so I was ; I traded to New South Wales, so I did, in a ship 
of my own, and lost her. I became officer to the Nawaub, so I did ; 
only me and my royal master have had a difference, Strong — that's it 
Who's the better or the worse for what I tell ? or know^ any thing about 
me ? The other chap is dead— shot in the bush, and hia body reckon- 
ized at Sydney. If I thought any body would split, do you think I 
wouldn't wring his neck ? I've done as good before now, Strong — I told 
you how I did for the overseer before I took leave — but in fair fight, I 
mean — in fair fight ; or, rayther, he bad the best of it. He had his 
gun and bay'net, and I had only an ax. Fifty of 'em saw it — ay, and 

cheered me when I did it— and I'd do it again, him, wouldn't I ? 

I ain't afraid of any body ; and I'd have the life of the man who split 
upon me. Tliat's my maxim, and pass me the liquor — You wouldn't 
turn on a man. I know you. You're an honest feller, and will stand 
by a feller, and have looked death in the face like a man. But as for 
that lily-livered sneak — that poor lyin', swindlin', cringin' cur of a Clav- 
ering— who stands in my shoes — stands in my shoes, hang him ! I'll 
make him pull my boots off and clean 'em, I will. Ha, ha!" Here 
he burst out into a wild laugh, at which Strong got up and put away 
the brandy-bottle. The other still laughed good-humorcdly. " You're 
right, old boy," he said ; " you always keep your head cool, you do — and 
when I begin to talk too much — I say, when I begin to pitch, I 
authorize you, and order you, and command you, to put away the rum- 
bottle." 

" Take my counsel, Altamont," Strong said, gravely, " and mind how 
you deal with that man. Don't make it too much bis interest to get 
rid of you ; or who knows what he may do ?" 

The event for which, with cynical enjoyment, Altamont had been on 
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the look-out, came very speedily. One day, Strong being absent upon 
an errand for his principal. Sir Francis made his appearance in the 
chambers, and found the envoy of the Nawaub alone. He abused the 
world in general for being heartless and unkind to him : Lo abused his 
wife for being ungenerous to him : he abused Strong for being ungrateful 
— hundreds of pounds had he given Ned Strong — been his friend for life 
and kept him out of jail, by Jove — and now Ned was taking her lady- 
ship's side against him and abetting her in her infernal, unkind treat- 
Tiient of him, " They've entered into a conspiracy to keep me penniless, 
Altamont," the baronet said: "they don't give me as much pocket- 
money as Frank has at school." 

" Why don't you go down to Richmond and borrow of him, Clavering?" 
Altamont broke out with a savage laugh. " He wouldn't see his poor 
old beggar of a father without pocket-money, would he V 

" I tell you, I've been obliged to humiliate myself cruelly," Clavering 
said. " Look here, sir — look here, at these pawn-tickets ! Fancy a 
member of Parliament and an old English baronet, by gad ! obliged to 
put a drawing-room clock and a Buhl inkstand up the spout ; and a gold 
duck's head paper-holder, that I dare say cost my wife five pound, for 
which they'd only give me fifteen- and-six f Ob, it'" a humihatmg thmg, 
sir, poverty to a man of my habits ; and it's made me shed tear?, sn— 
tears; and that d— d valet of mine — curse him, I wish he was 
hanged 1 — has had the confounded impudence to threaten to tell my 
lady ; as if the things in my own house weten t my own, tu sell or to 
keep, or to fling out of window if I chose— -by gad ' the confounded 

"Cry a little; don't mind cryin' before mo — it'll relieve you, Clav- 
ering" the other said. "Why, I say, old feller, what a happy feller 
I once thought you, and what a miserable son of a gun jou really 

"It's a shame that they treat me so, ain't it," Claveiing went nn — 
for, though ordinarily silent and apathetic, about his own giiefs the bar- 
onet could whine for an hour at a time. "And — and, by gad, sir, I 
haveu't got the money to pay the very cab that's waiting for me at the 
door; and the porteress, that Mrs. Bolton, lent me three shillin's, and I 
don't like to ask her for any more ; and I asked that d — d old Costigan, 
the confounded old penniless Irish miscreant, and he hadn't got a shil- 
lin', the beggar ; and Campion's out of town, or else he'd do a little bill 
forme, I know he would." 

" I thought yon swore on your honor to your wife that you wouldn't 
put your name to paper," said Mr. Altamont, puffing at his cigar. 

"Why does she leave me without pocket-money theiil Damme, I 
must have money," cried ont the baronet. " Oh, Am — , Oh, Altamont, 
I'm the most miserable beggar alive." 

" You'd like a chap to lend you a twonty-pound-note, wouldn't you 
now 1" the other asked. 

" If you would, I'd be grateful to you forever — forever, my dearest 
friend," cried Clavering. 
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"How much would you give ? "Will you give a fiily-pound bill, at 
six months, for half down and half iii plate," asked Altamont. 

"Yes, I would, so lielp me — , and pay it on the day," screamed 
Clavering. "I'll make it payable at my banker's : I'll do any thini' 
you like." 




"Well, I was only chaffing you. I'll give you twenty pound." 
"You said a pony," interposed Clavering; "ray dear fellow, you said 

a pony, and I'll he eternally obliged to you ; and I'll not take it as a 

gift — only as a loan, and pay you back in six months. I take my oath 

I will," 

" Well — well — there's the money, Sir Francis Clavering. I ain't a 

had fellow. When I've money in my pocket, dammy, I spend it like a 
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maa. Here's five-and-tweaty for you. Don't be losiag it at the hells 
now. Doa't be making a fool of yourself Go down to Clavering Park, 
and it'll keep you over so long. You needn't 'avc butchers' meat : 
there's pigs I dare say on the premises : and you can shoot rabbits for 
dinner, you know, every day till the game comes ia. Besides, the 
neighbors will ask you about to dinner, you know, sometimes : for you 
are a baronet, though you have outrun the constable. And you've got 
this comfort, that Tin off your shoulders for a good bit to come — p'raps 
this two years — if I don't play ; and 1 don't intend to touch the con- 
founded black and red : and by that time my lady, as you call her — 
Jimmy, I used to say — will have come round again ; and you'll be ready 
for me, you know, and come down handsomely to yours truly." 

Atthis juncture of their conversation Strong returned, nor did the bar- 
onet care much about prolonging the talk, having got the money : and 
he made his way from Shepherd's Inn, and went home and bullied his 
servant ia a manner so unnsually brisk and insolent, that the man 
concluded his master must have pawned some more of the house 
furniture, or at any rate, have come into possession of some ready 
m.oney. 

" And yet I've looked over the house, Morgan, and I don't think he 
has took any more of the things," Sir Francis's valet said to Major Pen- 
deanis's man, as they met at their club soon after. " My lady locked 
up a'most all the befews afore she went away, and he couldn't take 
away the picters and looking-glasses in a cab : and he wouldn't spout 
the fenders and fire-irons — he ain't so bad as that. But he's got money 
somehow. He's so dam'd imperent when he have, A few nights ago 
I sor him at Vauxhall, where I was a polkin with Lady Hemly Babe- 
wood's gals — a wery pleasant room that is, and an uncommon good 
lot in it, hall except the 'ousekeeper, and she's methodisticle — I was 
a polkin — you're too old a cove to polk, Mr. Morgan — and 'ere's your 
'ealth — and I 'appcned to 'ave on some of Clavering's abberdash- 
ery, and he sor it too ; and he didn't dare so much as speak a word." 

" How about the house in St. John's Wood ?" Mr. Morgan asked. 

" Execution in it. — Sold up hevery thing: ponies and pianna, and 
Brougham, and all. Mi's. Montague Bivers hoffto Boulogne — non est 
inweatua, Mr. Morgan. It's my belief she put the execution in herself: 
and was tired of him." 

" Play much 1" asked Morgan. 

" Not since the smash. When your governor, and the lawyers, and 
my lady and him had that tremenduous scene : ho went down on his 
knees, my lady told Mrs. Bonner, as told me — and swoar as he never 
more would touch a card or a dice, or put his name to a bit of paper ; 
and my lady was a-goin' to give him the notes down to pay his liabili- 
ties after the race : only your governor said {which he wrote it on a 
piece of paper, and passed it across the table to the lawyer and my lady), 
that some one else had better book up for him, for he'd have kep' some 
of the money. He's a sly old cove, your gov'nor." 
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The expression of "old ao\e," thu6 flippantly applied by the younger 
gentleman to himself and Jiis master di-ipleased Mr. Morgan exceed- 
ingly. On the first occasion when Mr Lightfoot used the obnoxious 
expression, his comrade's anger was only indicated by a silent frown ; 
but on the second offense, Morgan, who was smoking his cigar elegantly, 
and holding it on the tip of his penknife, withdrew the cigar from his 
lips; and took his young friend to task 

"Don't call Major Pendennis an old cove, if you'll 'ave t!ie goodness, 
Lightfoot, and don't call me an old cove, nether. Such words ain't used 
in society ; and we have lived in the fust society, both at 'ome and foring. 
We've been intimate with the fust statesmen of Europe. When we 
go abroad we dine with Prince Metternitch and Louy Philup reg'lar. 
We go here to the best houses, the tip-fops, I tell you. We ride with 
Lord John and the noble Whycount at the edd of Foring Affairs. We 
dine with the Earl of Burgrave, and are consulted by the Marquia of 
Steyne in every think. We ought to know a thing or two, Mr. Light- 
foot. You're a young man, I'm an old cove, as you say. We've both 
seen the world, and we both know that it ain't money, nor bein' a bar- 
onet, nor 'avin' a town and country 'ouse, uor a. paltry five or six 
thousand a year." 

"It's ten, Mr. Morgan." cried Mr. Lightfoot, with great animation. 

" It may have been, sir," Morgan said, with calm severity ; "it may 
have been iMr. Lightfoot, but it ain't six now, nor five, sir. It's been 
doosedly dipped and cut into, sir, by the confounded extravygance oi 
your master, with his helbow-shakin' and bis bill discountin', and his 
cottage in the Regency Park, and his many wickednesses. He's a bad 
un, Mr. Lightfoot — a bad lot, sir, and that you know. And it ain't 
money, sir— not such money as that, at any rate, come from a Calcutta!- 
attorney, and I dessay wrung out of the pore starving blacks — that will 
give a pusaon positiom in society, as you know very well. We've no 
money, but we go every where ; there's not a housekeeper's room, sir, in 
this town of any consiquince, where James Morgan ain't welcome. And 
it was me who got you into this club, Lightfoot, as you very well know, 
though I am an old cove, and they would have blackballed you without 
me, as sure as your name is Frederic." 

" I know they would, Mr. Morgan," said the other, with much 
humility. 

" Well, then, don't call me an old cove, sir. It ain't gentlemanlike, 
Frederic Lightfoot, which I knew you when you was a cab-boy, and when 
your father was in trouble, and got you the place you have now when 
the Frenchman went away. And if yoti think, sir, that because you're 
making up to Mrs. Bonner, who may have saved her two thousand 
pound — and I dare say she has in five- and- twenty years as she have 
hved confidential maid to Lady Clavering — yet, sir, you must remember 
who put you into that service, and who knows what you were before, sir, 
and it don't become you, Frederic Lightfoot, to call me an old cove," 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan— I can't do more than make an 
apology — will you have a glass, sir, and let me drink your 'ealth V 
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" You know I don't talte Bperrits, Lightfoot," replied Morgan, ap- 
peased. " And so you and Mrs. Bonner is going to put up together, 
are you 1" 

" She's old, but two thousand pound's a good hit, you see, Mr. Mor- 
gaa. And we'll get the ' Clavering Arms' for a very httle ; and that'll 
tie no bad thing when the railroad runs through Clavering. And when 
we are there, I hope you'll come and see us, Mr. Morgan." 

" It's a stoopid place, and no society," said Mr. Morgan. " I know 
it well. In Mrs. Pcndennis's time wo used to go down reg'lar, and the 
hair refreshed me after the London racket." 

" The railroad will improve Mr. Arthur's property," remarked Light- 
foot. " What's about the figure of it, should you say, sir ?" 

" Under fifteen hundred, sir," answered Morgan ; at which the other, 
who knew the extent of poor Arthur's acres, thrust his tongue iu his 
cheek, but remained wisely silent. 

" Is his man any good, Mr. Morgan ?" Lightfoot resumed. 

" Pigeon ain't used to society as yet ; but he's young and has good 
talents, and has read a good deal, and I dessay he will do very vi'ell," 
replied Morgan. " He wouldn't quite do for this kind of thing, Light- 
foot, for he ain't seen the world yet." 

When the pint of sherry for which Mr. Lightfoot called, upon Mr. 
Morgan's announcement that he declined to drink spirits, had been dis- 
cussed by the two gentlemen, who held the wine up to the light, and . 
smacked their lips, and winked their eyes at it, and rallied the landlord 
as to the vintage, in the moat approved manner of connoisseurs, Morgan's 
ruffled equanimity was quite restored, and he was prepared to treat his 
young friend vrith perfect good-humor. 

" What d'you think about Miss Amory, Lightfoot ? — tell us in confi- 
dence, now—do you think we should do well — you understand — if we 
make Miss A. into Mrs. A. P. ? Comprendy vous?" 

" She and her ma's always quarrelin'," said Mr. Lightfoot. " Bon 
ner is more than a match for the old lady, and treats Sir Francis like that 
— like this year spill, which I fling into the grate. But she daren't 
say a word to Miss Amory. No mora dare none of us. When a 
visitor comes in, she smiles and languishes, you'd think that butter 
wouldn't melt in her mouth : and the minute he is gone, very likely, 
she fl.ares up like a little demon, and says things fit to send you vrild. 
If Mr. Arthur comes, it's ' Do Jet's sing that there delightful song I' or, 
' Come and write me them pooty verses iu this halbum I' aad very like- 
ly she's been a rilin' her mother, or sticking pins into her maid, a 
minute before. She do stick pins into 1 er a d } cl her, Mary Hann 
showed me one of her arms quite black and blue and I recklect Mrs. 
Bonner, who's as jealous of me as a old cat boxed her ears for showing 
me. And then you should see Miss at luncl eo \i he there's nobody but 
the family ! She makes b'leavo sho no er eats a d my I you should 
only jest see her. She has Mary Hann to bnng her up plum-cakes 
and creams into her bedroom ; and the cook's the only man in the 
bouse she's civil to. Bonner says, how, the second season in Lon- 
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don, Mr. Soppington was a-goin' to propose for her, and actially came 
one day, and sor her fling a book into the fire, and scold her mother 
so, that he went down soflly by the hack droring-room door, which 
he came in by ; and next thing we heard of him was, he was married 
to Miss Eider. Oh, she's a devil, that little Blanche, and that's my 
candig apinium, Mr. Morgan." 

" Apiiiion, not apinium, Lightfoot, my good fellow," Mr. Morgan said, 
with parental kindness, and then asked of his own bosom with a sigh, 
why the deuce does my governor want Master Arthur to marry such a 
girl as this ? and the Ute-it-tete of the two gentlenaen was broken up by 
the entry of other gentlemen, members of the club — whoa fjshioiiahlo 
town-talk, politics, cribbage, and other amusements ensued, and the 
conversation became general. 

The Geatleman's Club was held in the parlor of the Wheel of Fortune 
public-house, in a snug little by-lane, leading out of one of tho great 
streets of May Fair, and frequented by some of the most select gentlemen 
about town. Their masters' affairs, debts, intrigues, adventures ; their 
ladies' good and bad qualities and quarrels with their husbands ; all the 
family secrets were here discussed with perfect freedom and confidence, 
and here, when about to eater into a new situation, a gentleman was 
enabled to get every requisite information regarding the family of which 
he proposed to become a member. Liveries it may be imagined were 
excluded from this select precinct ; and the powdered heads of the 
largest metropolitan ibotmen might bow down in vain, entreating ad- 
mission into the Gentleman's Club. These outcast giants in plush took 
their beer in an outer apartment of the Wheel of Fortune, and could no 
more get an entry into the club room than a Pall Mall tradesman or 
a Lincoln's Inn attorney could get admission into Bay's or Spratt's. 
And it is because the conversation which we have been permitted to 
overhear here, in some measure explains the characters and bearings of 
our story, that we have Ventured to introduce the reader into a society 
go exclusive. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



SHORT time after the piece of 
good, fortune which hefel Colonel 
Altamont at Epsom, that gentle- 
matt put into execution his pro- 
jected foreign tour, and the chron- 
icler of the polite world who goes 
down to London-bridge for the pur- 
pose of taking leave of the people 
of fashion who quit this country, 
announced that among the com- 
pany on board the Soiio to Ant- 
werp last Saturday, were " Sir 
Robert, Lady, and tbe Misses 
Hodge ; Mr, Sergeant Kewsy, and 
Mrs. and Miss Kewsy ; Colonel 
Altamont, Major Coddy, &e." 
The colonel teaveled in state, 
and as became a gentleman : he 
appeared in a rich traveling cos- 
tume: he drank brandy-and- water 
freely during the passage, and was not Biclc, as some of the other pas- 
sengers were ; and he was attended by his body servant, the faithful 
Irish legionary who had been for some time in waiting upon himself 
and Captain Strong in their chambers of Shepherd's Inn. 

The chevalier partook of a copious dinner at Elackwall with his 
departing friend the colonel, and one or two others, who drank many 
healths to Altamont at that liberal gentleman's expense, " Strong, old 
boy," the chevalier's worthy chum said, "if you want a little money, 
now's your time. I'm your man. You're a good feller, and have been 
a good feller to me, and a twenty pound note, more or less, will make 
no odds to me," But Strong said, no, he didn't want any money ; he 
was flush, quite flush — " that is, not flush enough to pay you hack your 
last loan, Altamont, but quite able to carry on for some time to come" — 
and so, with a not unoordjal greeting between them, the two parted. 
Had the possession of money really made Altamont more honest and 
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amiable than he had hitherto been, or only caused him to Bcem more 
amiable in Strong's eyes ? Perhaps he really was better ; and money 
improved him. Perhaps it was the beauty of wealth Strong saw and 
respected. But he argued within himself "This poor devil, this un- 
lucky outcast of a returned convict, is ten times as good a ibllow as my 
friend Sir Francis Clavering, Bart. He has pluck and honesty, in his 
way. lie will stick to a friend, and face an enemy. The other never 
had courage to do either. And what is it that has put tho poor devil 
under a cloud ? He was only a little wild, and signed his father-in law's 
name. Many a man has done worse, and come to no wrong, and holds 
his head up. Clavering does. No, he don't hold his head up : he never 
did in bis best days." And Strong, perhaps, repented him of the false- 
hood which he had told to the free-handed colonel, that he was not io 
want of money ; but it was a falsehood on the side of honesty, and the 
chevalier could not bring down his stomach to borrow a second time 
from his outlawed friend. Besides, he could get on. Clavering had 
promised him some : not that Clavering's promises were much to be 
believed, but the chevalier waa of a hopeful turn, and trusted in many 
chances of catching his patron, and waylaying some of those stray re- 
mittances arid supplies, in the procuring of which for his principal lay 
Mr. Strong's chief business. 

He had grumbled about Altamont's companionship ta the Shepherd's 
Inn chambers ! but he found those lodgings more glum now without his 
partner than with him. The sohtary Bfe was not agreeable to his 
social soul ; and he had got into extravagant and luxurious habits, too, 
having a servant at his command to run his errands, to arrange his toi- 
let, and to cook his meal It vsas rath r a grand and touching sight 
now to see the portly and ha d me g tleman painting his own boots, 
and broiling his own mutt cl p It 1 as been before stated that the 
chevalier had a wife, a Span h ladj f Vittoria, who had gone back to 
her friends, after a few m n ha n u w th the captain, whose head she 
broke with a dish. He began o h nk whether he should not go back 
and see his Juanita. The chevalier was growing melancholy after the 
departure of his friend the colonel; or, to use hia own picturesque ex- 
pression, was " down on his luck." These moments of depression and 
intervals of ill-fortune occur constantly in the livea of heroes ; Marius 
at MintuTiiffl, Charles Edward in the Highlands, Nap leo b f Elba. 
What great man has not been called upon to face evil f un 

From Clavering no supplies were to be had for som The five- 

and'twenty pounds, or "pony" which the exempl rj ha t had re- 
ceived from Mr. Altamoi t 1 d fl 1 ut f Cla mg p ftly 
as many previous ponies HIall-nd nth whahice 
party of sporting gents, nl d dg 1 th p h nd 1 d d n L ex, 
wliere they put up Billy Bin k t 1 1 1 D 1 tl bm h m the 
baronet backed, and wh had t all 1 vn aj i h n nda, 
when, by an unluokly bl th n Ip p B llj 1 11 d hun It's 
always my luck. Strong, S F an d th h a h to 
one on the cabman, and I thought rayeelf as sure of h y p u d s if 
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I had it iti my pocket. And dammy, I owe my man Lightfoot fourteen 
pound now which he's lent and paid for me : and he duns me — the 
conibunded impudent blackguard : and I wish to Heaven I knew any 
way of getting a bill done, or of screwing a little out of my lady ! I'll 




give you half, Ned, upon my Boul and honor, I'll give you half if you 
can get any body to do us a little fifty." 

But Ned said sternly that he had given his Word of honor, as a gen- 
tleman, that he would bo no party to any future bill -transactions in 
which her husband might engage (who had given his word of honor 
too), and the chevalier said that he, at least, would keep his word, and 
Would black his own boots all his life rather than break his promise. 
And what is more, he vowed he would advise Lady Clavering that Sir 
Francis was about to break his faith toward her, upon the very first hint 
which he could get that such was Clavering's intention. 
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Upon this information. Sir Francis Clavering, according to his custom, 
cried and cursed very volubly. He spoke of death as his only resource. 
He besought and implored his dear Strong, his best friend, his dear old 
Ned, not to throw him over ; and when he quitted his dearest Ned, as 
he went down the stairs of Shepherd's Inn, swore and blasphemed at 
Ned as the most infernal villain, and traitor, and blackguard, and cow- 
ard under the sun, and wished Ned was in his grave, and in a worse 
place, only he would lite the confounded ruffian to live, until Frank 
Clavering had had his revenge out of him. 

In Strong's chaoihers the baronet met a gentleman whose visits were 
now, as it has heen shown, very ftequent in Shepherd's Inn, Mr. Samuel 
Huxter, of Clavering. That young fellow, who had poached the wal- 
nuts ia Clavering Park in his youth, and had seen the baronet drive 
through the street at home vrith four horses, and prance up to church 
with powdered footmen, had an immense respect for his member, and a 
prodigious delight iu making his acquaintance. He introduced himself, 
vrith much blushing and trepidation, as a Clavering man — son of Mr. 
Huxter, of the market-place — father attended Sir Francis's keeper, Cox- 
wood, when his gun burst and took off three fingers — proud to make Sir 
Francis's ac(juaiutance. All of which introduction Sir Francis received 
affably. And honest Huxter talked about Sir Francis fo the chaps at 
Bartholomew's ; and told Fanny, ia the lodge, that, after all, there was 
nothing like a thorough-bred un, a regular good old Enghsh gentleman, 
one of the olden time I To which Fanny replied, that she thought Sir 
Francis was an ojous creature-— she didn't know why — but she couldn't 
a-bear him — she was sure he was vricked, and low, and mean — she knew 
he was ; and when Sam to this replied that Sir Francis was very affable, 
and had borrowed half a sov' of him quite kindly, Fanny burst into a 
Jaugh, pulled Sam's long hair (which was not yet of irreproachable 
cleanUuess), patted his chin, and called him a stoopid, stoopid, old fool- 
ish stoopid, and said that Sir Francis was always borrering money of 
every body, and that Mar had actially refused him twice, and had to 
wait three months to get seven shillings which he had borrered of 'er. 

"Don't say *er but her, borrer but borrow, actially but actually, 
Fanny," Mr. Huxter replied — not to a iault in her argument, but to 
grammatical errors in her statement. 

" Well then, her, and borrow, and hactually — there then, you stoopid," 
said the other ; and the scholar made such a pretty face that the gram- 
mar master was quickly appeased, and would have willingly given her 
a hundred more lessons on the spot at the price which he took for 
that one. 

Of course Mrs. Bolton was by, and I suppose that Fanny and Mr. 
Sam were on exceedingly familiar and confidential terms by this time, 
and that time had brought to the former certain consolations, and soothed 
certain regrets, which are deucedly bitter when they occur, but whicTi 
are, no more than tooth-pulling, or any other pang, eternal. 

As you sit, surrounded by respect and affection ; happy, honored, and 
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flatxered in your old age ; your foibles gently indulged ; your least words 
kindly cherished ; your garrulous old stories received for the hundredth 
time with dutiful forbearance, and never-failing hypocritical smiles ; the 
women of your house constant in their flatteries; the young men hushed 
and attentive when you begin to speak ; the servants awe-stricken ; the 
tenants cap in hand, and ready to act in the place of your worship's 
horses when your honor takes a drive — it has often struck you, 
thoughtful Dives I that this respect, and these glories, are for the main 
part transferred, with your fee-simple, to your successor — that the serv- 
ants win bow, and the tenants shout, for your son as for you ; that the 
butler will fetch him the wine {improved by a little keeping) that's now 
in your cellar ; and that, when your night is corne, and the light of your 
hfe is gone down, as sure as the morning rises after you and without you, 
the sun of prosperity and flattery shines on your heir. Men come and 
bask in the halo of consols and acres that beams round about him; the 
leverence is transferred with the estate; of which, with all its advantages, 
pleasures, respect, and good- will, he in turn becomes the life-tenant. How 
long do you wish or expect that your people will regret you ? How much 
time does a man devote to grief before he begins to enjoy ? A great man 
must keep his heii at his feast like a living memento mori. If he holds 
very much by life, the presence of the other must be a constant sting and 
warning. "Make ready to go," says the successor to your honor; "I 
am waiting: and I could hold it as well as you." 

What has this reference to the possible reader, to do with any of the 
characters of this history ? Do we wish to apologize for Pen because he 
has got a white hat, and because his mourning for his mother is fainter? 
All the lapse of years, all the career of fortune, all the events of life, 
however strongly they may move or eagerly excite him, never can remove 
that sainted image from his heart, or banish that blessed love from its 
sanctuary. If he yields to wrong, the dear eyea will look sadly upon him 
when he dares to meet them ; if he does well, endures pain, or conquers 
temptation, the ever present love will greet him, he knows, with approval 
and pity ; if he falls, plead for him ; if he suffers, cheer him ; — be with 
him and accompany him always uatO death is past, and sorrow and sin 
are no more. Is this mere dreaming or, on the part of an idle story- 
teller, useless moralizing! May not the man of the world take his mo- 
ment, too, to be grave and thoughtful? Ask of your own hearts and 
memories, brother and sister, if we do not live in the dead; and (to 
speak reverently) prove God by love ? 

Of these matters Pen and Warrington often spoke in many a solemn 
and friendly converse in after days ; and Pendennis's mother was wor 
shiped in his memory, and canonized there, as such a saint ought to be. 
Lucky he in life who knows a few such women ! A kind provision of 
Heaven it was, that sent us such ; and gave us to admire that touching 
and wonderful spectacle of innocence, and !ove, and beauty. 

But as it is certain that if, in the course of these sentimental conver- 
sations, any outer stranger. Major Pendonnis for instance, had walked 
into Pen's chambeis, Arthur and Warrington would have stopped their 
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talk, and choson another subject, and discoursed about the Opera, or the 
last debate ia Parliament, oi Miss Jones's marriage with Captain Smith, 
or what not — so let us imagine that the public steps iu at this juncture, 
and stops the confidential talk between author and reader, and bega us 
to resum( our remarks about this world, with which both are certainly 
better acquainted than with that other one into which we have just been 
peeping. 

On coming into his property, Arthur Pendennis at first comported him- 
self with a modesty and equanimity which obtained his friend Warring- 
ton's praises, though Arthur's uncle was a little inclined to quarrel with 
bis nephew's meanness. of spirit, for not assuming greater state and pre- 
tensions now that he had entered on the enjoyment of his kingdom. He 
would have had Arthur installed in handsome quarters, and riding on 
showy park hacks, or in well-built cabriolets, every day. " I am too 
absent," Arthur said, with a laugh, "to drive a cab in London; the 
onmibuses would cut me in two, or I should send my horse's head into 
the ladies' carriage windows ; and you wouldn't have me driven about 
by my servant like an apothecary, uncle V No, Major Pendennis would 
on no account have his nephew appear like an apothecary ; the august 
representative of the house of Pendennis must not so demean himself 
And when Arthur, pursuing his banter, said, "And yet, I daresay, sir, 
my father was proud enough when he first set up his gig," the old major 
hemmed and ha'd, and his wrinkled face reddened with a blush as he 
answered, "You know what Bonaparte said, sir, Jl faut laver son linge 
sale en famille.' There is no need, sir, ibr you to brag that your father 
was a — a medical man. He came of a most ancient but fallen bouse, 
and was obliged to reconstruct the family fortunes as many a man of 
good family has done before him. You are like the fellow in Sterne, 
BIT — the marquis who came to demand his sword again. Your father 
got back yours for you. You are a man of landed estate, by Gad, sir, 
and a gentleman — never forget you are a gentleman." 

Then Arthur slily turned on his uncle the argument which he had 
heard the old gentleman often use regarding himself " In the society 
which I have the honor of frequenting through your introduction, who 
cares to ask about my paltry means or my humble gentility, uncle?" he 
asked. "It would be absurd of me to attempt to compete with the 
great folks ; and all that thay can ask from us is, that we should have 
a decent address and good manners." 

" But for all that, sir, I should belong to a better Club or two," the 
uncle answered ; " I should give an occasional dinner, and select my 
society well; and I sbouldcomeout of that horrible garret in the Temple, 
sir." And so Arthur compromised by descending to the second floor in 
Lamb-court : Warrington still occupying his old quarters, and the two 
friends being determined not to part one from the other. Cultivate 
kindly, reader, those friendships of your youth : it ia only in that generous 
time that they are formed. How dilTerent the intimacies of after days 
are, and how much weaker the grasp of your own Land after it has 
been shaken about in twenty years' commerce with the world, and has 
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squeezed and dropped a thousand equally careless palms ! As you oan 
seldom faskion your tongue to speak a new language ai'tor twenty, the 
heart refuses to veoeive Iriendship pretty soon ; it gets too hard to yield 
to the impression. 

So Pen had many acquaintances, and heiag of a jovial and easy turn, 
got more daily : but no friend like Warriagton ; and the two men con- 
tinued to live almost as much in common as the Knights of the Temple, 
riding upon one horse (for Pen's was at Warrington's service), and 
. having their chambers and their servitor in common. 

Mr. Warrington had made the acquaintance of Pen's friends of Gros- 
venor-place during their last unlucky season in London, and had ex- 
pressed himself no better satisfied with Sir Francis and Lady Clavering 
and her ladyship's daughter than was the public in general. "The 
world is right," George said, " about those people. The young men 
laugh and talk freely before those ladies, and about them. The girl 
sees people whom she has no right to know, and talks to men with 
whom no girl should have an intimacy. Did you see those two repro- 
bates leaning over Lady Clavering's carriage in the Park the otber day, 
and leering under Miss Blanche's bonnet 1 No good mother would let 
her daughter know those men, or admit Ihern within her doors." 

" The Begum is the most innocent and good-natured soul alive," in- 
terposed Pen. "She never heard any harm of Captain Blackball, or 
read that trial in which Charley Lovelace figures. Do you suppose 
that honest ladies read and remember the Chronique Scandalcuse as 
well as you, you old grumbler ?" 

"Would you like Laura Bell to know those fellows?" Warrington 
asked, his face turning rather red. " Would you let any woman you 
loved be contaminated by their company ? I have no doubt that poor 
Begum is ignorant of their histories. It seems to me she is ignorant of 
a great number of better things. It seems to me that your honest Be- 
gum is not a lady, Pen. It is not her fault, doubtless, that she has not 
had the education, or learned the refinements of a lady." 

" She is as moral as Lady Portsea, who has all the world at her balls, 
and as refined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the king's English, and has 
half-a-dozen dukes at her table," Pen answered, rather sulkily. " Why 
should you and I be more squeamish than the rest of the world 1 Why 
are we to visit the sins of her fathers on this harmless, kind creature ? 
She never did any thing but kindness to you or any mortal soul. As far 
as she knows she does her best. She does not set up to be more than 
she is. She gives you the best dinners she can buy, and the best com- 
pany she can get. She pays the debts of that scamp of a husband 
of hers. She spoils her boy like the most virtuous mother in England. 
Her opinion about literary matters, to be sure, is not much ; and I dare- 
say she never road a line of Wordsworth, or heard of Tennyson in her 
life." 

"No more has Mrs. Flanagan the laundress," growled out Pen's 
i has Betty the housemaid ; and I have no word of 
" ■ J. high-souled man doesn't make friends of 
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tliese. A gentleman doesn't choose these for his companions, or bitterly 
rues it afterward if he do. Are you, who are setting up to be a man of 
the "world and philosopher, to tell me that the aim of life ia to guttle 
three courses and dine off silver ? Do you dare to own to yourself that 
your ambition in hfe is good claret, and that you'll dine with any, pro- 
vided you get a stalled ox to feed on ? You call me a Cynic — why, 
what a monstrous Cynicism it is, which you and the rest of you men of 
the world admit. I'd rather live wpon raw turnips and sleep in a hol- 
low tree, or turn backwoodsman or savage, than degrade myself to this 
civilization, and own that a French cook was the thing in life beat worth 
living for." 

" Because you like a raw beef-steak and a pipe afterward," broke out 
Pen, " you give yourself airs of superiority over people, whose tastes are 
more dainty, and are not ashamed of the world they live in. Who goes 
about professing particular admiration, or esteem, or iriendship, or grati- 
tude, even for the people one meets every day 1 If A. asks me to his 
house, and gives me his best, I take his good things for what they are 
worth, and no more. I do not profess to pay him hack in friendship, 
but in the convention's money of society. When we part, we part 
without any grief When we meet, we are tolerably glad to see one 
another. If I were only to live with my friends, your black muzi;le, old 
George, is the only face I should see," 

" You are your uncle's pupil," said Warrington, rather sadly ; " and 
you speak like a worldling." 

"And why nott" asked Pendennis; "why not acknowledge the 
world I stand upon, and submit to the conditions of the society which 
we hve in and Uve by ? I am older than you, George, in spite of youi 
grizzled whiskers, and have seen much more of the world than you have 
in your garret here, shut up with your books and your reveries and youi 
ideas of one-and-tweaty. I say, I take the world as it ia, and being of 
it, will not he ashamed of it. If the time is out of joint, have I any 
calling or strength to set it right V 

" Indeed, I don't think you have much of either," growled Pen's 
interlocutor. 

"If I doubt whether I am better than my neighbor," Arthur con- 
tinued — " if I concede that I am no better — I also doubt whether he is 
better than I. I see men who begin with ideas of universal reform, 
and who, before their beards are grown, propound their loud plans for 
the regeneration of mankind, give up their schemes after a few yeara ot 
bootless talking and vain-glorious attempts to lead their fellows ; and 
after they have found that men will no longer hear them, as indeed 
they never were in the least worthy to be heard, sink quietly into the 
rank and file — acknowledging their aims impracticable, or thankful that 
they were never put into practice. The fiercest reformers grow calm, 
and are faiu to put up with things a« they are : the loudest Radical 
orators become dumb, quiescent placemen i the most fervent Liberals, 
when out of power, become humdrum Conservatives, or downright 
tyrants or despots in office. Look at Thiers, look at Gitizot, in opposi- 
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tion and in place ! Look at the "Whigs appealing to the country, and 
the Whigs in power ! Would you say that the conduct of these men is 
an act ol' treason, as the K-adicals bawl — who Tvoiild give way in their 
turn, were their turn ever to come t No, only that they submit to cir- 
cumstances which are stronger than they — march as the world marches 
toward reform, hwt at the world's pace {aud the movements of the 
vast body of manldnd must needs be slow) — forego this scheme as im- 
practicable, on account ol' opposition — ha a nn a u e, hecause against 
the sense of the majority — are forced al ula d awbacks and diffi- 
culties, as well as to think of refor and d oe — and compelled 
finally to submit, and to wait, aud to mp 

" The Right Honorable Arthur Peud n s uU not speak better, or 
be more satisfied with himself, if he a F L d of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer," Wa nng a d 

" Self-satisfied ? Why self satisfi d t d Pen, " It seems 

to me that my skepticism is more (espec f 1 a d n modest than the 
revolutionary ardor of other folks. M ny a pa f eighteen, many 

a spouting-club orator, would turn the b h ps f he House of Lords 
to-morrow, and throw the lords out after the bishops, and throw the throne 
into the Thames after the peers and the bench. Is that man more modest 
than I, who take these institutions as I find them, and wait for time 
and truth to develop, or fortify, or (if you like) destroy them? A col- 
lege tutor, or a nobleman's toady, who appears one fine day as my right 
reverend lord, in a silk apron and a shovel-hat, and assumes benedictory 
airs over me, is stili the same man we remember at Oxbridge, when he 
was truckling to the tufts, and bullying the poor under-graduates in the 
lecture-room. An hereditary legislator, who passes his time with jockeys 
and blacklegs and ballet-girls, and who is called to rule over me and his 
other betters, because his grandfather made a lucky speculation in the 
funds, or found a coal or tin-mine on his property, or because his stupid 
ancestor happened to be in command of ten thousand men as brave as 
himself, who overcame twelve thousand Frenchmen, or fifty thousand 
Indians — such a man, I say, inspires rae with no more respect than the 
bitterest democrat can feel toward him. But, such as he is, he is a 
part of the old society to which we belong : and I submit to his lordship 
with acquiescence ; and he takes his place above the best of us at all 
dinner parties, and there bides his time. I don't want to chop his head 
off with a guillotine, or to fling mud at him in the streets. When they 
call such a. man a disgrace to his order ; and such another, who la good 
and gentle, refined and generous, who employs his great means in pro- 
moting every kindness and charity, aod art and grace of life, in the 
kindest and most gracious manner, an ornament to his rank — the ques- 
tion as to the use and propriety of the order is not in the least affected 
one way or other. There it is, estant among us, a part of our habits, 
the creed of many of us, the growth of centuries, the symbol of a most 
complicated tradition — there stand my lord the bishop and my lord the 
hereditary legislator — what the French call transactions both of them — 
representing in their present shape mail-clad barons and double-swoided 
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men were permitted to meet, or to trade, oi to apeait with each other — 
if any one says {as some faithful souls do) that these schemes ate for ever, 
and having been changed, and modified constantly are to he subject to 
no farther development or decay, I laugh, and let the man speak. But 
I would have toleration for these, as I would ask it for my own opinions ; 
and if they are to die, I would rather they had a decent and natural 
than an abrupt and violent death." 

" You would have sacrificed to Jove," Warrington said, " had you 
lived in the time of the Christian persecutio is 

" Perhaps I would," said Pen, with some sal ess Pe 1 ips 1 a a 
coward — perhaps my faith is unsteady ; b t tlus s my ow e erve. 
What I argue here is that I will not persecute Make a fa th o a 
dogma absolute, and persecution becomes a Ic^ cal consequence and 
Dominic burns a Jew, or Calvin an Aril or Nero a Cbr t an or 
Elizabeth or Mary a Papist or Protestant ; or the r lathe both or e tl er, 
according to his humor ; and acting without any'pangs of remorse — hut, 
on the contrary, with strict notions of duty fulfilled. Make dogma abso- 
lute, and to inflict or to suffer death becomes easy and necessary ; and 
Mahomet's soldiers shouting ' Paradise ! Paradise !' and dying on the 
Christian spears, are not more or less praiseworthy than the same men 
slaughtering a townful of Jews, or cutting off the heads of all prisoners 
who would not acknowledge that there was hut one prophet of God." 

"A little while since, young one," Warrington said, who had been 
listening to his friend's confessions neither without sympathy nor scorn, 
for his mood led him to indulge in both, " you asked me why I remained 
out of the strife of the world, and looked on at the great labor of my 
neighbor without taking any part in the struggle. Why, what a, mere 
dilettante you own yourself to be, in this confession of general skepticism, 
and what a listless spectator yourself! You are six-and-twenty years 
old, and as blase as a rake of sixty. You neither hope much, nor care 
much, nor believe much. You doubt about other men as much as about 
yourself. Were it made o{ BUch pococuraiiti as you, the world would bo 
intolerable ; and I had rather live in a wilderness of monkeys, and listen 
to their chatter, than in a company of men who denied every thing." 

" Were the world composed of Saint Bernards or Saint Dominies, it 
would be equally odious," said Pen, " and at the end of a few scores of 
years would cease to exist altogether. Would you have every man .with 
his head shaved, and every woman in a cloister — carrying out to the 
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full the ascetic principle 1 Would you have coHventicle hymns twanging 
from every lane in every city in the world ? Would you have ail the 
birds of the forest sing one note and fly with one feather "i You call me 
a skeptic because I adinowledge what is; and in adtnowledging that, 
he it linnet or lark, a priest or parson, be it, I mean, any single one of 
the infinite varieties of tho creatures of God (whose very name I would 
be uuderstood to ptonounce with revereace, and never to approach but 
with distant awe), I say that the study and acknowledgment of that 
variety among men especially increases our respect and wonder for the 
Creator, Commander, and Ordainer of all these minds, so different and 
yet so united — meeting in a common adoration, and offering up each 
according to his degree and means of approaching the Divine centre, his 
acltnowledgment of praise and worship, each singing (to recur to the 
bird simile) his natural song." 

" And BO, Arthur, the hymn of a saint, or the ode of a poet, or tho 
chant of a Newgate thief, are all pretty much the same in your philoso- 
phy," said George. 

" Evenithat sneer could be answered were it to the point," Pendennia 
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infinitely, the Groat Reckoner must take count of all ; and the small it 
not small, or the great great, to his infinity." 

"I lon't call those calculations in question," Arthur said: "I only 
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say that yours are incomplete aud premature ; falso in. consequeaco, and, 
by every operation, multiplying into wider error. I do not eoiidemii 
tile man who murdered Soerates and damned Galileo. I say that they 
damned GaUleo and murdered Socrates." 

" And yet bnt a moment since you admitted the propriety of acqui- 
eficence in the present, and, I suppose, all other tyrannies?" 

" No : but that if an opponent menaces me, of whom and without 
cost of blood and violence I can get rid, I would rather wait him out, 
and starve him out, than fight him out. Fabius fought Hannibal 
skeptically. Who was his E,oman coadjutor, whom we read of in Plu- 
. tarch when we were boys, who scoffed at the other's procrastination and 
doubted his courage, and engaged the enemy' and was beaten for his 
pains ?" 

In these speculations and confessions of Arthur, the reader may per- 
haps see allusions to questions which, no doubt, have occupied and dis- 
composed himself, and which he has answered by very different solu- 
tions to those come to by our friend. We are not pledging, ourselves 
for the correctness of his opinions, which readers will please to consider 
are delivered dramatically, the writer being no more answerable for 
them, than for the sentiments uttered by any other character of the 
story r our endeavor is merely to follow out, in its progress, the de- 
velopment of the mind of a worldly and selfish, but not ungenerous or 
unkind, or truth- avoiding man. And it will be seen that the lament- 
able stage to which his login at present has brought him, is one of 
general skepticism and sneering acquiescence in the world as it is ; or if 
you like so to call it, a belief qualified with scorn in all things extant. 
The tastes and habits of such a man prevent him from being a boister- 
ous demagogue, and his love of truth and disbke of cant keep him from 
advancing crude propositions, such as many loud reformers are constantly 
ready with ; much more of uttering downright falsehoods in arguing 
questions or abusing opponents, which he would die or starve rather 
than use It was not in our friend's nature to be able to utter certain 
Ues nor ^^a" he strong enough to protest against others, except with a 
pohte sneer his maxim being, that he owed obedience to all Acts of 
Parliament as long as they were not repealed. 

And to what does this easy and skeptical hfe lead a man? Friend 
Arthui was a Sadducee, and the Baptist might be in the Wilderness 
shouting to the poor, who were listening with all their might and faith 
to the preacher's awful accents and denunciations of wrath or woe or 
salvation ; and our friend the Sadducee would turn his sleek mule with 
a shrug and a smile from the crowd, and go home to the shade of his 
terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, and turn to liis mil of 
Plato, or his pleasant Greek song-book babbling of honey and Hybia, 
and nymphs and fountains and love. To what, we say, does this skep- 
ticism load? It leads a man to a shameful loneliness and selfishness, 
so to speak — the more shameful, because it is so good-humored and 
sncelees and serene. Conscience ! What is conscience ? Why 
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accept remorse ? What ia public or private faith t Mythuses alike 
enveloped in enormous tradition. If seeing and acknowledging the lies 
of the world, Arthur, as see them you can with only too fatal a clear- 
ness, you submit to them without any protest farther than a langh : if 
plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you allow the whole wretched world 
to pass groaning by you unmoved : if the fight for the truth is taking 
place, and all men of honor are on the ground armed on the one side oi 
the other, and you alone are to lie ou your balcony and smoke your pipe 
out of the noise and the danger, you had better have died, or never have 
been at all, than such a sensual coward. 

" The truth, friend !" Arthur said, imperturbably ; " where is the 
truth? Show it me. That is the question between us. I see it on 
both sides. I see it in the Conservative side of the house, and among 
the Radicals, and even on the ministerial benches. I see it in this maii 
who worships by act of Parliament, and is rewarded with a silk apron 
and five thousand a year ; in that man, who, driven fatally by the re- 
morseless logic of his creed, gives up every thing, friends, fame, dearest 
ties, closest vanities, the respect of an army of churchmen, the recognized 
position of a leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, to the enemy, in 
whose ranks be will serve henceforth as a nameless private soldier r — I 
Bee the truth in that man, as I do in his brother, whose logic drives hira 
to quite a different conclusion, and who, after having passed a life in 
vain endeavors to reconcile an irreconcileable book, fiings it at last down 
in despair, and declares, with tearful eyes, and bands up to heaven, his 
revolt and recantation. If the truth is with all these, why should I 
take side with any one of them ? Some are called upon to preach : let 
them preach. Of these preachers there are somewhat too many, me- 
thiaks, who fancy they have the gift. But we can not all be parsons 
in church, tliat is clear. Some must sit silent and listen, or go to 
sleep mayhap. Have we not all our duties ? The head charity-boy 
blows the bellows ; the master canes the other boys in the organ-loft ; 
the clerk sings out Amen from the desk ; and the beadle with the 
staff opens the door for his Reverence, who rustles in silk up to the 
cushion. I won't cane the boys, nay, or say Amen always, or act as 
the church's champion and warrior, in the shape of the beadle with the 
staff'; but I will take off my bat in the place, and say my prayers there 
too, and shake hands with the clergyman as he steps on the grass out- 
side. Don't I know that his being there is a compromise, and that be 
standi befora me an Act of Parliament 7 That the church he occupies 
was built for other worship ? That the Methodist chapel is next door ; 
and that Bunyan the tinker is bawling out the tidings of damnation on 
the common bard by? Yes, I am a Sadducee ; and I take things as I 
find them, and the world, and the Acts of Parliament of the world, as 
they are ; and as I intend to take a wife, if I find one — not to be madly 
in love and prostrate at her feet like a fool — not to worsh pi as n 
angel, or to expect to find her as such — but !« be good- a d h 
and courteous, expecting good-nature and pleasant socie y n 1 n 
turn. And so, George, if ever you bear of my marryin I p d 
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it ■won't be a romantic attaclinieiit on my side : and if you hear of any 
good, place wader Government, I have no particular Bcrupl s lia I 
know of, which would prevent me from accepting your offer 

" O Pen, you scoundrel ' I know what you mean," here Warr gt n 
lirolte out, " This is the meaning of your skepticism, of you qu e sm 
of your atheism, my poor fellow. You're going to sell yo elf and 
Heaven help you I You're going to make a bargaift which ^ 11 d ado 
you and make you miserable for life, and there's no use talk n 
If you are once bent on it, the devil won't prevent you." 

" On the contrary, he's on my side, isn't he, George V IP 
with a laugh. " What good cigars these are .' Come dow and 1 a 
a little dinner at the Club ; the chef's in town, and he'll cook a good 
one for me. No, you won't? Pon't be. sulky, old boy, I'm going 
down to— to the country to-morrow. " 
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I ACCOXTNTS PEItHAPS EOE CHAPTER XXllI. 




, fPHE jnfonnation regarding the af 
■ fairi of the Clavering family 
■nhich Miioc Pendenms had ic 
quiied throuq-h btroiig and by his 
own peisonai interference as the 
fneud ol the house was och as 
ilmost mide the old gentleman 
pause in any plans which he 
might have once entertamcd for 
his nephew s honeht 1 o bestow 
upon Arthur a ■wife ■with two 
such lathei's-m law as the two 
■worthies whom the guileless and 
unloitunate Lady Claveimg had 
drawn in her marnage ventures 
was to benefit no man And 
though the one in a. mannei neutralized the other ind the ippearance 
of Amorj or Altamont in public would be the signal for his instantaneous 
■withdrawal and condign pumshment — foi the fugitive convict hid cut 
down the officer in charge of him — and i lope would be inevitably his 
end, if he came again under British authorities ; yet, no guardian would 
like to secure for his ward a wife, whose parent was to he got rid of ia 
such a way ; and the old gentleman's notion always had been that Al- 
tamont, with the gallows before his eyes, would assuredly avoid recog- 
nition ; while, at the same time, by holding the threat of bis discovery 
over Claveruig, the latter, who would lose every thing by Araory's ap- 
pearance, would be a slave in the hands of the person who knew so fatal 
a secret. 

But if the Begum paid Clavering's debts many times more, her 
wealth would be expended altogether upon this irreclaimable reprobate : 
and her heirs, whoever they might be, would succeed hut to an emptied 
treasury; and Miss Amory, instead of bringing her husband a good 
income and a seat in Parliament, would bring to that individual her 
person only, and her pedigree wdtii that lamentable note of sms. fer coll 
at the name of the last male of her line. 

There was, however, to the old schemer revolving these things in his 
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mind, another course yet open ; the whith will appear to the r(,adei w lio 
may take the trouble to peruse a conversation, whiuh preaeatly ensued, 
between Major Peudennis and the honorable baronet the member for 
Clavering. 

When a man, under pecuniary difficulties, disappears from among 
his usual friends and equals — dives out of sight, as it were trom the 
flock of birds in which he is accustomed to sail, it is wondcrlul at ■what 
strange and distant nooks he comes up again for breath I ha^ e known 
a Pall Mall lounger and Rotten Bow buck, of no inconsiderable fasluon 
vanish from among his comrades of the •Clubs and the Park and be 
discovered, very happy and affable, at an eighteenpenny oidiuary in 
Billingsgate : another gentleman, of great learning and v- it when out 
running the constables (were I to say he was a literary man some 
critics would vow that I intended to insult the literacy profession) once 
sent me his address at a little public-house called the Fox under the 
Hill," down a most darksome and cavernous archway in the btrand. 
Such a man, under such misfortunes, may have a house, but he is never 
in his house ; and has an address where letters may he left ; but only 
simpletons go with the hopes of seeing him. Only a few of the faithful 
know where he is to be found, and have the clew to his hiding-place. 
So, after the disputes with his wife, and the misfovtuncs consequent 
thereon, to find Sir Francis Clavering at home was impossible. " Ever 
since I hast him for my book, which is fourteen pound, he don't come 
home till three o'clock, and purteiids to be asleep when I bring his 
water of a mornin', and dodges bout when I'm down stairs," Mr. Light- 
foot remarked to his friend Morgan ; and announced that he should go 
down to my Lady and be butler there and marry his old woman In 
like manner, after his alterations with fetron h ba -on d n me 
near him, and fled to othei haunts out of the a h f he h ah 's 
reproaches ; out of the reach of conscience poss b w h n n f 
us try to dodge and leave behind us by ch ig n her 

fugitive stratagems 

So, though the elder Pondennis having u h t, 

was bent upon seenig Pen s country neigi b d p a 

Parliament, it took the major no inconsiderab b d m be re 

he could get him into suoh a confidential sta and co a n 'e 

necessary for the ends which the major had n w F e 

major had been called in as family friend d h d f 

Clavering's afiairs, conjugal and pecuniary h b d d m ; 

as he always avoided all his lawyers and w n was 

an account to be rendered, or an afiair o b u b d sc sed 

between, them ; and never kept any appoii m n b h n b et 

was the raising of money. Thus, previous a hmg h hy 

and timorous bird, the major made more a n iu a te p to 
hold him ; on one day it was a most innocent-looking invitation to dinner 
at Greenwich, to meet a few friends ; the baronet accepted, suspected 
something, and did not come ; leaving the major (who indeed proposed 
, himself the body of liriends) to eat his whitebait 
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tlone : on anotker occasion the major wrote and aslted for ten minutes' 
talk, and tlie baronet instantly acknowledged tlie note, and made the 
appointment at four o'clock the next day at 'Ba.-j&'& precisely (he carefully 
underlined the "precisely"); but though four o'clock came, as in the 
course oi time and destiny it could not do otherwise, no Clavering made 
his appearance In lee 1 if he had borrowed twenty pounds of Peiidennis, 
he cot Id not have been mire timid, or desirous of avoiding the major ; 
and the latter founl that it was one thing to seek a man, and another 

Before the close of that day in which Strong's patron had given the 
chevalier the benefit of so many blessings before his face and curses 
behind his back Sir Fraiyis Clavering who had pledged his word and 
his oath to his wife s advisers to draw or accept no more bills of exchange, 
and to be content with the allowance which his victimized wife still 
av J d h h d ma a d to sign his respectable name to a piece of 

m ed pap wh h baronet's fiiend, Mr. Moss Ahrams, had 

a dffpn g hve the bill "done" by a party with whose 
n na y Mr Ah m w avored. And it chanced that Strong heard 
f h an a a place where the writings had been drawn 

— h ba pa ly, of Mr. Santiago's cigar-shop, where the 

c le 1 an y he habit of spending an hour in the evening. 

" Ho is at his old work again," Mr, Santiago told his customer. " He 
and Moss Abrams were in my parlor. Moss sent out my boy for a 
stamp. It must have been a bill for fiily pound. I heard the baronet 
tell Moss to date it two months back. He ■will pretend that it is an 
old bill, and that he forgot it when he came to a settlement with hia 
wife the other day. I daresay they will give him eome more money now 
he is clear." A man who has the habit of putting hia unlucky name 
to "promises to pay" at sis months, has the satisfaction of knowing, too, 
that his afiaira are known and canvassed, and his signature handed round 
among the very worst knaves and rogues of London. 

Mr. Santiago's shop was close by St. James's-street and Enry-street, 
where we have had the honor of visiting our friend Major Peiidennia 
in his lodgings. Themajor was walking daintily toward his apartment, 
as Strong, burning with wrath and redolent of Havanna, atrodo along 
the same pavement opposite to him. 

" Confound these young men : how they poison every thing with their 
smoke," thought the major. "Here comes a fellow with mustaches 
and a cigar. Every fellow who smokes and wears mustaches is a low 
fellow. Oh ! it's Mr. Strong — I hope you are well, Mr. Strong 1" and 
the old gentleman, making a dignified how to the chevalier, was about 
to pass into his bouse ; directing toward the lock of the door, with 
trembling hand, the polished door-key. 

We have said, that, at the long and weary disputes and conferences 
regarding the payment of Sir Francis Clavering's last debts, Strong and 
Pendennis had both been present as friends and advisers of the baronet's 
unlucky family. Strong stopped and held out his hand to his brother 

VOL. II.~Q 
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negotiator, and old Pendennis put out toward him a couple of ungracious 
fingers, 

" What is your good news ? " said Major Pendennis, patronizing the 
other still farther, and condescending to address to him an ohsetvation, 
for old Pendennia had kept such good company all his life, that he vaguely 
imagined he honored common men by speaking to them. " Still in 
town, Mr. Strong ? 1 hope I see you ■well." 

"My news is bad news, sir," Strong answered; "it concerns our 
friencis at Tunhridge Wells, and I should like to talk to you about it. 
Clavering is at his old tricks again. Major Pendennis." 

"Indeed! Pray do me the favor to come into my lodging," cried the 
major with awakened interest ; and the pair entered and took possession 
of his drawing-room. Here seated, Strong unburdened himself of his 
indignation to the major, and spoke at large of Clavering's recklessness 
and treachery. "No promises will bind him sir," he said. " You re- 
member when we met, sir, with my lady's lawyer, how he wouldn't he 
satisfied with giving his honor, but wanted to take his oath on his knees 
to his wife, and rang the bell for a Bible, and swore perdition on his 
soul if he ever would give another bill. He has been signing one this 
very day, sir : and will sign as many more as yon please for ready money : 
and will deceive any body, his wife or his child, or his old friend, who 
has hacked him a hundred times. Why, there's a bill of his and mine 
will be due next week — " 

"1 thought we had paid all — " 

"Not that one," Strong said, blushing. "He asked me not to men- 
tion it, and — and — I had half the money for that, major. And they 
will be down on me. But I don't care for it; I'm used to it. It's 
Lady Clavering that riles me. It's a shame that that good-natured 
woman, who has paid him out of jail a score of times, should be ruined 
by his heartlessneas. A parcel of bill-stealers, boxers, any rascals, get 
his money ; and he don't scruple to throw an honest fellow over. Would 
yon believe it, sir, he took money of Altamont — yon know whom I mean." 

" Indeed "i of that singular m.an, who I think came tipsy once to Sir 
Francis's house?" Major Pendennis said, with impenetrable countenance. 
" Who is Altamont, Mr. Strong ?" 

"I am sure I don't know, if you don't know," the chevalier answered, 
with a look of surprise and suspicion. 

"To tell you frankly," said the major, "I have my suspicions. I 
suppose — mind, I only suppose — that in our friend Clavering's life — 
who, between you and rae, Captain Strong, we must own is about as 
loose a fish as any in my acquaintance — there are, no doubt, some queer 
secrets and stofies which he would not like to have known : none of us 
would. And very likely this fellow, who calls himself Altamont, knows 
some story against Clavering, and has some hold on him, and gets money 
out of him on the strength of his information. I know some of the best 
men of the best families in England who are paying through the nose 
in that way. But their private affairs are no business of mine, Mr 
Strong ; and it is not to be supposed that because I go and dine with a 
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man, I pry into his secrets, or am anBworahle for all iiis past life. And 
so with our friend Clavering, I am most interested for his wife's sake, 
and her daughter's, who is a most charming creature : and when her 
ladyship asked me, I looked into her afiairs, and tried 1« set them straight ; 
and shall do ao again, you understand, to the host of my humble power 
and ability, if 1 can make myself useful. And if I am called upon — -you 
understand, if 1 am called upon — and — by-tho-way, this Mr. Altaraont, 
Mr. Strong ? How is this Mr. Altamout ? I believe you are acquaint- 
ed with him. Is he in town 1" 

" 1 don't know that I am called upon to know where he ia, Major 
Pendennis," said Strong, rising and taking up his hat in dudgeon, for 
the major's patronizing manner and impertinence of caution offended the 
honest gentleman not a little. 

Pendennis's manner altered at once from a tone of hauteur to one of 
knowing good-humor. " Ah, Captain Strong, you are cautious too, I 
see ; and quite right, my good sir, quite tight. We don't know what 
ears walls may have, sir, or to whom we may be talking ; and as a man 
of the world, and an old soldier — an old and distinguished soldier, I have 
been told. Captain Strong — you know very well that there is no use in 
throwing away your iire ; you may have your ideas, and I may put two 
and two together and have mine. But there are things which don't 
concern him that many a man had better not know, eh, captain ? and 
which I, for one, won't know until I have reason for knowing them r 
and that I believe is your maxim too. With regard to our friend the 
baronet, I think vrith you, it would be most advisable that he should be 
checked in his imprudent courses ; and most strongly reprehend any 
man's departure from his word, or any conduct of his which can give 
any pain to his family, or cause them annoyance in any way. That is 
my full and frank opmion, and I am =ure it is yours " 

" Certainly," said Mr. St dnlj 

" I am delighted to hea t ligltdtl t Hb I U 

should agree with me so f lly Ail d Ij 1 5 f tl 

lucky meeting which has p 1 th g 1 i t i j t 

Good evening. Thank y M h th 1 t C p 

Strong." 

And Strong, preceded by M gaa, t ok 1 lea f "VI j r Peid nn , 
the chevalier not a little puzzled at the old fellow's prudence ; and the 
valet, to say the truth, to the full as much perplexed at his master's 
reticence, i'or Mr. Morgan, in his capacity of accomplished valet, 
moved here and there in a house as silent as a shadow ; and, as it so 
happened, during the latter part of his master's conversation with his 
visitor, had been standing very close to the door, and had overheard not 
a little of the talk between the two gentlemen, and a great deal more 
than he could underitand, 

" Who is that Altamont ? know any thing about him and Strong ?" 
Mr. Moi^an asked of Mr. Lightfoot, on the next convenient occasion 
when they met at the Club, 

" Strong's his man of business, draws the governor's bills, and indosses 
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'em, and does his odd jobs and that ; and I suppose Altamont's ia it 
too," Mr. Lightfoot replied. " Tliat kite-fiying, you know, Mr. M. 
always takes two or three on 'em to set the paper going. Altamont pni 
the pot on at the Derby, and won a good bit of money. I wish the 
governor could get some somewhere, and I could get my book paid up." 
" Do you think my lady would pay his debts again ?" Morgan asked 
" Find out that for me, Lightfoot, and I'll make it worth your while 

Major Pendennis had often Eaid with a laugh, that his valet Morgan 
was a much richer man than himself; and, iodeed, by a long course of 
careful speculatioa, this wary and silent attendant had been amassing a 
considerable sum of money, during the years which he had passed in the 
major's service, where he had made the acquaintance of many other valets 
of distinction, from whom he had learned the affairs of their principals. 
When Mr. Arthur came into bis property, but not until then, Morgan 
had surprised the young gentleman, by saying that he had a little sum 
of money, some fifty or a hundred pound, which he wanted to lay out to 
advantage ; perhaps the gentlemen in the Temple, knowing about affairs 
and business and that, could help a poor fellow to a good investment ? 
Morgan would be very much obliged to Mr. Arthur, most grateful and 
obliged indeed, if Arthur could tell him of one. When Arthur laugh- 
ingly replied, that he knew nothing about money matters, and knew no 
earthly way of helping Morgan, the latter, with the utmost shnplicity, 
was very grateful, very grateful indeed, to Mr. Arthur, and if Mr. Arthur 
should want a little money before his rents was paid perhaps he would 
kindly remember that his uncle's old and faithful servant bad some as 
he ■would like to put out : and be most proud if be could be useful any- 
ways to any of the family. 

The Prince of Fairoaks, who was tolerably prudent and had no need 
of ready money, would as soon have thought of bormwing from bis uncle's 
servant as of stealing the valet's pocket-handkerchief and was on the 
point of making some haughty reply to Morgan's offer but was checked 
by the humor of the transaction. Morgan a capitali t M g n ff 
ing to lend to him ! The joke was excellent. On li th h nd tl 
man might be quite innocent, and the proposal of m y a n pi ff 
of good-will. So Arthur withheld the sarcasm that a g 1 

lips, and contented himself by declining Mr. Morgan k d j- po i 
He mentioned the matter to his uncle, however, and n^ t 1 t 1 th 
latter on having such a treasure in his service. 

It was then that the major said that he believed M n h d b 
getting devilish rich for a devilish long time; in fact 1 h d b u 1 1 ti 
house in Eury-street, in which his master was a lodger and h d tually 
made a considerable sum of money, from his acquaintance with the 
Clavering family and his knowledge obtained through his master that 
the Be.gum would pay all her husband's debts, by buying up as many 
of the baronet's aeeeptances as he could raise money to purchase. Of 
these transactions the major, however, knew no more than most gentle- 
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men do of their servantst who hve with us all our days and are stran- 
gers to us, BO strong custom is, and so pitiless the distinction between 
class and class. 

" So he offered to lend you money, did ho ?" the elder Pendemiis re- 
marked to his nephew. " He's a dev'lish sly follow, and a dev'liah, rich 
fellow ; and there's many a nobleman would like to have such a valet 
in his service, and borrow from him too. And he ain't a bit changed, 
Monsieur Morgan. He does his wort just as wall aa ever — he's always 
ready to my bell — steals about the room like a cat — he's so dev'lishly 
attached to me, Morgan !" 

On the day of Strong's visit, the major bethouglit him of Pen's story, 
and that Morgan might help him, and rallied the valet regarding his 
wealth with that free and insolent way which so high-placed a gentle- 
man might be disposed to adopt toward so unfortunate a creature, 

" I hear that you have got some money to invest, Morgan," said the 
major. 

It's Mr. Arthur has been, telling, hang him, thought the valet. 

"I'm glad my place is such a good one." 

" Thank you, sir — I've no reason to complain of my place, nor of my 
master," replied Morgan, demurely. 

"You're a good fellow : and I believe you are attached to me ; and 
I'm glad you get on well. And 1 hope you '11 be prudent, and not be 
taking a public-house or that kind of thing." 

A public-house, thought Morgan — me in a pu blic-house I — the old fool ! 
— Dammy, if I was ten years younger I'd set in Parlyment before I 
died, that I would. " No, thank you kindly, sir. I don't think of the 
public line, sir. And I've got my little savings pretty well put out, sir." 

" You do a little in the discounting way, eh, Morgan ?" 

" Yes, sir, a very little— I — I beg your pardon, sir — might I be so 
free as to ask a question — " 

" Speak on, my good fellow," the elder said, graciously. 

" About Sir Francis Clavering's paper, sir ? Do you think he's any 
longer any good, air ? Will my lady pay on 'em, any more, sir V 

" "What, you've done something in that business already V 

" Yes, sir, a little," replied Morgan, dropping down his eyes. " And 
I don't mind owning, sir, and I hope I may take the liberty of saying, 
sir, that a little more would make me very comfortable if it turned out 
as well as the last." 

" Why, how much have you netted by him, in Gad's name ?" asked 
the major. 

" I've done a good bit, sir, at it : that I own, sir. Having some in- 
formation, and made acquaintance with the fam'ly through your kind- 
ness, I put on the pot, sir." 

" You did what ?" 

" I laid my money on, sir — I got all I could, and borrowed, and 
bought Sir Francis's bills ; many of 'em had his name, and the gentle- 
man's as is just gone out, Edward Strong, Esquire, sir : and of course I 
know of the blow hup and shindy as is took place in Grosvenor-place, 
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sir : and as T may as well make my money as another, I'd bo very 
much obleeged to you if you'd tell me whether my lady will come down 
any more." 

Although Major Pendennis was as much surprised at this intelligence 
regarding his servant, as if he had heard that Morgan was a disguised 
marquis, about to throw off his mask and assume his seat in the House 
of Peers ; and althoug'h he was of course indignant at the audacity of 
the fellow who had dared to grow rich under his nose, aud without his 
cognizance ; yet he had a natural admiration for every rnan who repre- 
sented money and success, and found himself respecting Morgan, and 
being rather afraid of that worthy, as the truth began to dawn upon him, 

" Well, Morgan," said be, " I mustn't ask how rich you are ; and the 
ricber the better for your sake, I'm sure. And if I could give you any 
information that could serve yon, I would speedily help you. But frankly, 
if Lady Clavering asks me whether she shall pay any more of Sir 
Francis's debts, I shall advise and I hope she won't, though T fear she 
will — and that is all I know. And so you are aware that Sir Francis is 
beginning again in his — eh — reckless and imprudent course 1" 

"At his old games, sir — can't prevent that gentleman. He will 

" Mr. Strong was saying that a Mr, Moss Abraius was the holder of 
one of Sir Francis Clavering's notes. Do you know any thing of this 
Mr. Abrams, or the amount of the bill ?" 

" Don't know the bill — know Abrams quite well, sir." 

"I wish you would find out about it for me. And I wish you would 
find out where I can see Sir Francis Clavering, Morgan." 

And Morgan said, " thank you, sir, yes, sir, 1 will, sir ;" and retired 
from the room, as he had entered it, with his usual stealthy respect and 
quiet humility ; leaving the major to muse and wonder over what he 
had just heard. 

The next morning the valet informed Major Pendennis that he had 
seen Mr. Abrams ; what was the amount of the bill that gentleman 
was desirous to negotiate ; and that the baronet would be sure to be in 
the back parlor of the Wheel of Fortune Tavern that day at one 
o'clock. 

To this appointment Sir Francis Clavering was punctual, and as at 
one o'clock he sat in the parlor of the tavern in question, surrounded by 
spittoons, Windsor chairs, cheerful prints of boxers, trotting horses, and 
pedestrians, and the lingering of last night's tobacco fumes — as the de- 
scendant of an ancient line sate in this delectable place, accommodated 
with an old copy of Bell's Life in London, much blotted with beer, the 
polite Major Pendennis walked inta tbe apartment, 

" So it's you, old boy ?" asked the baronet, thinking that Mr, Moss 
Abrams had arrived with the money. 

" How do you do, Sir Francis Clavering ? I wanted to seo you, and 
followed you here," said the major, at sight of whom the other's coun- 
e foil. 
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Now that he had his opponent before him, the major was determined 
to make a hrisk and sudden attack upon him, and went info action at 
once. " 1 Itnow," he continued, "who is the exceedingly disreputable 
person for whom you took mo, Clavering ; and the errand which brought 
you here." 

" It ain't your business, is it ?" asked the baronet, with a sulky and 
deprecatory look. " Why are you following me about and taking the 
command, and meddling in my affairs. Major Pendennis ? I've never 
done you any harm, have I ? I've never had your money. And I don't 
choose to be dodged about in this way, and domineered over. I don't 
choose it, and I won't have it. If Lady Clavering has any proposal to 
make to me, let it be done in the regular way, and through the lawyers. 
I'd rather not liave you." 

" I am not come from Lady Clavering," the major said, " but of my 
own accord, to try and remonstrate with you, Clavering, and see if you 
can be kept from ruin. It is but a month ago that you swore on your 
honor, and wanted to get a Bible to strengthen the oath, that you would 
accept no more bills, but content yourself with the allowance which 
Lady Clavering gives you. All your debts were paid with that proviso, 
and you have broken it ; this Mr. Abrams has a bill of yours ibr sixty 
pounds." 

" It's an old bill. I take my solemn oath it's an old bill," shrieked 
ont the baronet. 

" YoE drew it yesterday, and you dated three months back purposely. 
By Gad, Clavering, you sicken me with lies, I can't help telling you so. 
I've no patience with you, by Gad, You cheat every body, yourself in- 
cluded. I've seen a deal of the world, but I never met your equal at 
humbugging. It's my belief you had rather lie than not." 

" Have you come here, you old, old beast, to tempt me to — to pitch 
into you, and — and knock your old head off?" said the baronet, with a 
poisonous look of hatred at the major, 

" What, sir 1" shouted out the old major, rising to his feet and 
clasping his cane, and looking; so fiercely, that the baronet's tone in- 
stantly changed toward him, 

" No, no," said Clavering piteously, " I beg your pardon. I didn't 
mean to be angry, or say any thing unkind, only you're so damned 
harsh to me, Major Pendennis. What is it you want of mo 1 Why 
have you been hunting me so ? Do you want money out of me too ? 
By Jove, you know I've not got a shilling," — and so Clavering, accord- 
ing to his custom, passed from a curse into a whimper. 

Major Pendennis saw from the other's tone, that Clavering know his 
secret was in the major's hands, 

"I've no errand from any body, or no design upon you," Pendennis 
said, " but an endeavor, if it's not too late, to save you and your family 
from utter ruin, through the infernal recklessness of your courses, I 
knew your secret — " 

" I didn't know it when I married her ; upon my oath I didn't know 
it till the d — d scoundrel came back and told me himself; and it's 
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the misery about that which makes me so reckless, Peiidennis ; indeed 
it is ;" the haronet cried, clasping his hands, 

" 1 knew your seccet from the very fiiat day when I saw Amory come 
drunk into your dining-room in Grosvenor-place. I never forget faces, 
I remember that fellow in Sidney a convict, and ho remembers me. I 
know his trial, the date of bis marriage, and of hia reported death in the 
bush. I could Bwear to him. And I know that you are no more mar- 
ried to Lady Clavering than I am. I've kept your secret well enough, 
for I've not told a single soul that I know it — not your wife, not your- 
self till now." 

" Poor Lady C, it would cut her up dreadfully," whimpered Sir 
Francis ; " and it wasn't my fault, major ; you know it wasn't." 

" Rather than allow you to go on ruining her as you do, I will tell 
her, Clavering, and tell all the world too ; that is what I swear I will 
do, unless I can come to some terms with you, and put some curb on 
your infernal folly. By play, debt, and extravagance of all kind, you've 
got through half your wife's fortune, and that of her legitimate heiia, 
mind — her legitimate heirs. Here it must stop. You can't live to- 
gether. You're not fit to live in a great house like Clavering ; and 
before three years more were over ■would not leave a shilhng to carry on. 
I've settled what must be done. You shall have six hundred a year ; 
you shall go abroad and live on that. You must givo up Parliament, 
and get on as well as you can. If you refuse, I give you my word I'll 
make the real state of things known to-morrow ; I'll swear to Amory, 
who, when identified, will go back to the country from whence he came, 
and will rid the widow of you and himself together. And so that boy 
of yours loses at once all tide to old Snell's property, and it goes to your 
wife's daughter. Ain't I maldng myself pretty clearly understood ?" 

"You wouldn't be so cruel to that poor boy, would, you, Pendennis?" 
asked the father, pleading piteously ; " hang it, think about him. He's 
a nice boy ; though he's dev'tish wild, I own — he's dev'lish wild." 

" It's you who are cruel ia him," said the old moralist. " Why, sir, 
you'll ruin him yourself inevitably in three years." 

" Yes, but perhaps I won t have such dev'lish bad luck, you know ; 
the luck must turn : and 1 11 reform by Gad, I'll reform. And if yoii 
were to split on me, it would out up my wile so ; you know it would, 
most infernally." 

"To be parted from ymi said the old major, with a sneer; "you 
know she won't live with you agam 

" But why can't Lady C. hve abroad, or at Bath, or at Tuubridge, or 
at the doose, and I go on here ? " Clavering continued. " I like being 
here better than abroad, and I like being in Parliament. It's dev'lish 
convenient being in Parliament. There's very few seats like mine left ; 
and if I gave it to 'em, I should not wonder the ministry would give me 
an island to govern, or some dev'lish good thing ; for you know I'm a 
gentleman of dev'lish good family, and have a handle to my name, and 
— and that sort of thing. Major Pendennis. Eh, don't you see ? Don't 
you think they'd give me something dev'lish good if I was to play my 
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cards well ? And then, you know, I'd save money, and be kept out of 
the way of the confounded hells and rouge et noir — and — and so I'd 
rather not give up Parliament, please." For at one instant to hate and 
defy a man, at the next to weep before him, and at the nest to be per- 
fectly confidential and friendly with him, was not an unusual process 
with our versatile-minded baronet. 

" As for your seat in Parliament," the major said, with something of 
a blush on his cheek, and a certain tremor, which the other did not see 
"you must part vrith that, Sir Francis Clavering, to— to me," 

" What ! are you going iato the House, Major Pendennis ?" 

" No — not I ; but my nephew, Arthur, is a veiy clever fellow, and 
would make a figure there ; and when Clavering had two members, his 
father might very likely have been one ; and— and I should fike Arthur 
to be there," the major said. 

" Dammy, does he know it, too ?" cried out Clavering. 

" Nobody knows any thing out of this room," Pendennis answered ; 
" and if you do this favor for mo, I hold my tongne. If not, I'm. a 
man. of my word, and will do what I have said. 

" I say, major," said Sir Francis, vrith a peouharly humble smile, 
" you — you couldn't get me my first quarter in advance, could you, like 
the best of fellows % You can do any thing with Lady Clavering ; and, 
upon my oath, I'll take up that bill of Abrams. The little dam 
STOundrel, I know he'l! do me in the business — he always does ; and if 
you could do this for me, we'd see, major." 

"And I think your best plan would be to go down in Se^itember to 
Clavering to shoot, and take my nephew with you, and introduce him. 
Yes, that will be the best time. And we will try and manage about 
the advance," (Arthur may lend him that, thought old Pendennis. 
Confound him, a seat in Parliament is worth a hundred and fifty pounds.) 
"And, Clavering, you understand, of course, my nephew knows nothing 
about this business. You have a mind to retire r he is a Clavering man, 
and a good representative for the borough ; you introduce him, and your 
people vote for him — you see." 

" "When can you get me tfie hundred and fifty, major ? When shall 
I come and see you ? Will you be at home this evening or to-morrow 
morning? Will you have any thing here ? They've got some dev'lish 
good bitters in the bar. I often have a glass of bitters, it sets one wp so," 

The old major would take no refreshment ; but rose and took his 
leave of the baronet, who walked with him to the door of the Wheel 
of Fortune, and then strolled into the bar, where he took a glass of gin 
and bitters with the landlady there : and a gentleman connected with 
the ring (who boarded at the Wheel of F.) coming in, he and Sir Francis 
Clavering and the landlord talked about the fights and the news of the 
sporting world in general ; and at length Mr. Moss Abrama anived with 
the proceeds of the baronet's bill,' from which his own handsome com- 
mission was deducted, and out of the remainder Sir Francis " stood" a 
dinner at Greenvrich to his distinguished iriend, and passed the evening 
gayly at Vauxhall. 
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Meanwhile Major Peudennis, calling a cab in. Piccadilly, drove to 
Lamb-court, Templo, where he speedily was closeted with his nephew 
in deep conversation. 

After their talk thoy parted on very good terms, and it was in conse- 
quence of that unreported conversation, whereof the reader nevertheless 
can pretty well guess the bearing, that Arthur expressed himself as we 
have heard in the colloc[uy with Warrington, which is reported in the 
last chapter. 

When a man is tempted to do a tempting thing, he can find a hundred 
ingenious reasons for gratifying his lilting ; and Arthur thought very 
much that ho would like to be in Parliament, and that he would like to 
distinguish himself there, and that he need not care much what side he 
took, as there was falsehood and truth ou every side. And on this and 
on other matters he thought he would compromise with his conscience, 
and that Saddaceeism was a very convenient and good-humored pro- 
fession of failk. 
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PIIILLIS AND C 



N a picturesque 
the neighborhood of Tunbndge 
Well" Lady CHvenng had 
found a pretty villi whither 
Bhe retired a^'ter her conjugal 
d sputea at the end of thit un. 
I icKy Iiondon, season Miss 
Amorj of course accorapamel 
I er mother and M-i^tei CKv 
eii ig came homo for tl e hoh 
daj9 with wbom Blanches 
ch ef occupation was to fight 
and quarrel But this was 
only a home pistime and the 
jornig schoolboy ■was not fond 
of home sports Hl. found 
cricket and horses and plenty 
of friends at Tunbndge The 
goodnatmed Beg ma house 
was filled mth a constant =ociety of young gentlemen o£ th rteen is ho 
ate and drank much too cop ou«lj of tarts and Champagne who rode 
races on the lawn and fnghtened the fond mother who smoked and 
made themselves sick, and the dmmg-room unbearable to Miss Blanche. 
She did not like the society of young gentlemen of thirteen. 

As for that fair young creature, any change, aa long as it was change, 
was pleasant to her; and for a week or two she would have liked 
poverty and a cottage, and bread and cheese ; and, ibr a night, perhaps, 
a dungeon and bread and water, and so the move to Tunbridge was by 
no means unu'elcome to hex. She wandered in the woods, and sketched 
trees and farm-houses ; she read French novels habitually ; she drove 
into Tunbridge Wells pretty often, and to any play, or ball, or conjuror, 
or musician who might happen to appear in the place ; she slept a great 
deal ; she quarreled with mamma and Frank during the morning; she 
found the little village school and attended it, and first fondled the girls 
and thwarted the mistress, then scolded the girls and Irm^rlied at the 
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teacher ; slie was constant at church, of course. It was a pretty little 
church, of immense ajitiquity — a little Anglo-Norman bijou, huilt the 
day before yesterday, and decorated with all sorts of painted windows, 
carved saints' heads, gilt Scripture texts, and open pews. Blanche 
began forthwith to work a most correct high-chwrch altar-cover for the 
church. She passed for a saint with the clergyman for a while, whom 
she quite look in, and whom she coaxed, and wheedled, and fondled so 
artfully, that poor Mrs. Smirke, who at first was charmed with her, 
then liore with her, then would hardly speak to her, was almost mad 
with jealousy. Mrs. Smirke was the wife of our old friend Smirke, 
Pen's tutor and poor Helen's suitor. He had consoled himself for her 
refusal with a young lady from Clapham whom his mamma provided. 
When the latter died, our friend's views became every day more anii 
more pronounced. He cut offhis coat collar, and let his hair grow over 
his back. He rigorously gave up the curl which he used to sport on his 
forehead, and th.e tie of his neckcloth of which he was rather proud. 
He went without any tie at all. He weat without dinner on Fridays, 
He read the Roman Hours, and intimated that he was ready io receive 
confessions in the vestry. The most harmless creature in the world, he 
was denounced as a black and a m.ost dangerous Jesuit and Papist, by 
Muffia of the Dissenting chapel, and Mr. Simeon Knight at the old 
church. Mr. Smirke had built his chapel of ease with the money left 
him by his mother at Clapham. Lord! lord! what would she have 
said to hear a table called an altar ! to see candlesticks on it I to get 
letters signed on the Feast of Saint So-and-so, or the Vigil of Saint 
What-do-you-call-'em ! All these things did the boy of Clapham prac- 
tice ; his faithful wife following him. But when Blaneho had a con- 
ference of near two hours in the vestry with Mr. Smirke, Belinda paced 
up and down on the grass, where there were only two little grave-stones 
as yet; she wished that she had a third there; only, only he would 
offer very likely to that creature, who had infatuated him, in a fortnight. 
No, she would retire ; she would go into a convent, and profess, and 
leave him. Such bad, thoughts had Smirke's wife and his neighbors 
regarding him ; these, thinlang him in direct correspondence with the 
bishop of E.ome ; that, bewailing errors to her even more odious and 
fata) ; and yet our friend meant no earthly harm. The post-oiEce 
never brought him any letters from the Pope ; he thought Blanche, to 
be sure, at first, the most pious, gifted, right-thinking, fascinating person 
he had ever met ; and her manner of singing the chants delighted him 
— but after a while he began to grow rather tired of Miss Amory, her 
ways and graces grew stale somehow; then he was doubtful about 
Miss Amory ; then she made a disturbance in his school, lost her tem- 
per, and rapped the children's fingers. Blanche inspired this admira- 
tion and satiety, somehow, in many men. She tried to please them, 
and flung out all her graces at once ; came down to them with all her 
jewels on, all her smiles, and cajoleries, and coaxings, and ogles. Then 
she grew tired of them and of trying to please them, and never having 
cared about them, dropped them : and the men grew tired of her, and 
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(Jropped Iier too. It was a happy night for Belinda when Blanche 
went away; anil her husband, with rather a hlush and a sigh, said " he 
had heeu deceived ia her ; he had thought her endowed with many 
precious gifts, he feared they were mere tinsel ; he thought she had 
teen a right-thinking person, he feared she had merely made religion an 
amusement — she certainly had quite lost her temper to the schoolmis- 
tress, and heat PoUy Uucker's knuckles cruelly." Behnda flew to his 
arms, there was no question about the grave or the vail any more. He 
tenderly embraced her on the forehead. " There is none like thee, my 
Belinda," he said, throwing hie fine eyes up to the ceiling, "precious 
among women I" As for Blanche, irom the instant she lost sight of 
him and Belinda, she never thought or cared about either any more. 

But when Arthur went down to pass a few days at TunLridge Wells 
with the Begum, this stage of indifierenoe had not arrived on Miss 
Blanche's part or on that of the simple clergyman. Smirke believed he> 
to be an angel and wonder of a woman. Such a perfection he had never 
seen, and sate listening to her music in the summer evenings, open- 
mouthed, rapt in wonder, tea-less, and bread-and-bntterless. Fascinating 
as he bad heard the music of the opera to be — he had never but once 
attended an exhihition of that nature (which he mentioned with a blush 
and a sigh — it was on that day when he had accompanied Helen and 
her son to the play at Chatteris)-— he could not conceive any thing more 
delicious, more celestial, he had almost said, than Miss Amory's music. 
She 'n as 1 most giited being she had a precious soul she had the moat 
remarkable talents — to all outwaid seeming the most heavenly dispo- 
sition ice It WIS in this way that being then it the height of his 
own if\ei and bewitohraent lor Blanche Smiike di'icoursed to Arthuj 
about her 

The meeting between the two old acquaintances had been vtrj cordial. 
Arthur love! anj body who loved h s mothei , bmirke could speak on 
that theme with genuine feeling and emotion. They had a hnndrod 
things to tell each other of what had occurred in their lives. "Arthur 
would perceive," Smirke said, " that his — his views on Church matters 
had developed themselves since their acquaintance." Mrs. Smirke, a 
most exemplary person, seconded them with all her endeavors. He 
had biiilt this little church on his mother's demise, who had left him 
provided with a suiliciency of worldly means. Though in the cloister 
himself, ho had heard of Arthur's reputation. He spoke in the kindest 
and most saddened tone ; he held his eyelids down, and bowed his fair 
head ou one side. Arthur was immensely amused with him ; with his 
airs ; with his follies and simplicity ; with his blank stock and long hair ; 
with his real goodness, kindness, friendliness of teeling. And his praises 
of Blanche pleased and surprised our friend not a little, and made him 
regard her with eyes of particular favor. 

The truth is, Blanche was very glad to see Arthur ; as one is glad 
to SCO an agreeable man in the country, who brings down the last news 
and stories from the great city ; who can talk better than most country 
folks, at least can talk that darling London jargon, so dear and indis- 
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pensatle to London people, so little understood hy persons out of t'he 
world. Tho first day Pen came down, he kept Blanolte laughing for 
hours after dinner. She sang her songs with redoubled spirit. She did 
not scold her mother ; she fondled and Icissed her to the honest Begum's 
surprise. When it came to be bed-time, she said, " Dejh .'" ■with the 
prettiest air of regret possible ; and was really quite sorry to go to bed, 




d Arthur's hand quite fondly. He on his side gave her prettj 
palm a very cordial pressure. Our young gentleman was of that turn, 
that eyes veiy moderately bright dazzled him. 

" She is very much improved," thought Pen, looking out into the night, 
" very much. I suppose the Begum won't mind my smoking with the 
window open. She's a jolJy good old woman, and Blanche is immensely 
improved. I Uked her manner with her mother to-night. I liked her 
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laughing way with that stupid young cuh of a hoy, whom they oughtn't 
to allow to get tipsy She sang those little verses very prettily ; they 
were devilish pretty verses too, though I say it who shouldn't say it." 
And he hummed a tune which Blanche had put to some verses of his 
own. " Ah ! what a fine night 1 How jolly a cigar is at night ! How 
pretty that little Saxon church looks in the moonlight I I wonder what 
old Warrington's doing ? Yes, she's a dayvlish nice little thing, as my 
uncle says." 

" O heavenly !" here hroke out a voice from a clematis-covered case- 
ment near — a girl's voice : it was the voice of the author of Mes 
Larmes. 

Pen hurst into a laugh. " Don't fell ahout ray smoking," he said, 
leaning out of his own window. 

"O! go on! I adore it," cried the lady of Hfo Larmes. "Heavenly 
night ! Heavenly, heavenly moon '. but I most shut my window, and 
not talk to you on account oiles mfsurs. How droll they are, les mceurs .' 
Adieu." And Pen began to sing the good night to Don Basilic. 

The next day they were waDcing iu the fields together, laughing and 
chattering — ^the gayest pair of friends. They talked about the days of 
their youth, and Blanche was prettily sentimental. They talked about 
Laura, dearest Laura — Blanche had loved her as a sister : was she 
happy with that odd Lady Rocknoinster 1 Wouldn't she come and stay 
with them at Tunbridge 1 O, what walks they would take together 1 
What songs they would sing — the old, old songs. Laura's voice was 
splendid. Did Arthur — she must call him Arthur — remember the songs 
they sang in the happy old days, now he was grown such a great man, 
and had such a succes ? &c. &c. 

And the day after, which was enlivened with a happy ramble though 
the woods to Penshurst, and asight of that pleasant Park and Hall, came 
that conversation with the curate which we have narrated, and which 
made our young friend think more atid more. 

"Is she all this perfection?" he asked himself. "Has she become 
serious and religious ? Does she tend schools, and visit the poor 1 Is 
she kind to her mother and brother? Yes, I am sure of that, I have 
seen hor," And walking with his old tutor over his little parish, and 
going to visit his school, it was with inexpressible delight that Pen found 
Blanche seated instructing the children, and fancied to himself how 
patient she must be, how good-natured, how ingenuous, how really simple 
in her tastes, and unspoiled by the world. 

" And do yoa really like the country ?" he asked her, as they walked 
together. 

" I should like never to see that odious city again. Arthur — that 
is, Mr. — well, Arthur, then — one's good thoughts grow up in these 
sweet woods and calm solitudes, like those flowers which won't bloom 
in London, you know. The gardener comes and changes our balconies 
once a week. I don't think I shall bear to look London in the face 
again — ^ifs odious, smoky, brazen face I But, heigho '." 

" Why that sigh, Blanche ?" 
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" Never mind why." 

" Yes, I do mind why. Tell roe, tell mc every thing," 

"I wish you hadn't come down;" and a second edition of Mes 
Soupirs came out. 

" Uou don't want me, Blanche V 

" I don't want you to go away. I don't think this house will he very 
happy without you, and that's why I wish that you never had come." 

Mes Soupirs were here laid aside, and Mes Larmes had begun. 

Ah ! What answer is given to those in the eyes of a young woman % 
What is the method employed for drying them ? What took place ? 
O ringdoves and roses, O dews and wildflowers, O waving greenwoods 
and balmy airs of summer 1 Here were two battered London raltes, 
taking themselves in for a moment, and fancying that they were in love 
with each other, like Phillis and Corydon ! 

When one thinks of country houses and country walks, one wonders 
ihat any man Js left unmarried. 
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CHAPTER. XXVI. 

TEMPTATION 




#p ASY and frank-spoken as Fenden- 

nis commonly was with War- 
rington how came it that Arthur 
did not inform fhe fnend and de 

fiositoiy of all his Bccrets of the 
ittie circumstances which h^d 
taken place at the villa neir 
Tunbudge Wells' H- talLtd 
about the discovery of his ol I 
tutoi- Smirke freely enough and 
of his wife and of his Anglo- 
Norman church and ot his de 
parture from Claphim to Pome 
but when asked ahout Blanche 
his answers were eva&iie or gen 
eral he said she was a good na 
tured clever little thin;, — that 
rightly guide 1 she might mike 
no B ich had wife ifter all but 
that he had for the moment no 
'lomance were ovur that lip was 
iorth 

ally to Lamb Couit Temple 

the neatest handwriting 

hich if \"V arnng 






intention of mamage that his da; 
contented with his present lot ■: 

In the mean time V. 
pretty httle satin envelopes superscribed 
and soiled with one of those admirable c 

ton had been curious enough to watch his friend s letteis or indeed 
if the cipher had been decipherable woull ha^e shown George that 
Mr Arthur was m correspondence with i joung ladj Mhose mitials 
i«ere B A To these pretty httle compositions Mr Pen replied in 
his htst and gallantest manner with jokes with news of the town 
with points of wit nay w th pretty bttle verses very likely in reply to 
the versioles of the Muse of " Mes Larmes. Blanche we know rhymes 
with "branch," and "stanch," and "launch," and no doubt a gentleman 
of Pen's ingenuity would not forego these advantages of position, and 
would ring the pretty little changes upon these pleasing notes. Indeed 
we believe that those love-verses of Mr. Pen's, which had such a 

VOL, II. — Pi 
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«ss in the " Roseleavee," that charming Animal edited by 
Lady Violet Lebas, and illustrated by portraits of the female nobility 
by the famous artist Pinlraey, were composed at this period of our hero's 
life ; and were first addressed to Blanche, per post, before they figured 
in print, cmnets as it were to Piukney's pictorial garland. 

" Verses are all very well," the elder Pendennia said, who found Pen 
scratching down one of these artless effiisions at the Club as he was 
■waiting for his dinner ; " and letter-writing if mamma allows it, and 
between such old country friends of course there may be a correspond- 
ence, and that sort of thing — but mind. Pen. and don't commit yourself, 
my boy. For who knows what the doose may happen ? The best way 
is to make your letters safe. I never wrote a letter in aU my life that 
would commit me, and demmy, sir, I have had some experience of 
■women." And the worthy gentleman, growing more garrulous and 
confidential with his nephew as he grew older, told many affecting in- 
stances of the evil results consequent upon this 'want of caution to 
many persons in " society ;" — how from using too ardent expressions in 
some poetical notes to the widow Naylor, yonng Spoony had subjected 
himself to a visit of remonstrance from the widow's brother, Colonel 
Flint ; and thus had been forced into a marriage with a woman old 
enough to be his mother : how when Louisa Salter had at length suc- 
ceeded in securing young Sir John Bird, Hopwood, of the Blues, 
produced some letters which Miss S. had written to him, and caused 
a -withdrawal on Bird's part, -who afterward was united to Miss 
Stickney, of Lyme Hegis, &c." The major, if he had not reading, had 
plenty of observation, and could back his wise saws with a multitude of 
modeni instances, which he had acquired in a long and careful perusal 
of the great book of tire world. 

Pen laughed at the examples, and blushing a little at his uncle's 
remonstrances, said that he would bear them in mind and bo cautious. 
He blushed, perhaps, because he had borne them in mind ; because he 
was cautious ; because in his letters to Miss Blanche he had from 
instinct or honesty perhaps refrained from any avowals which might 
cotnpromise him. " Don't you remember the lesson I had, sir, in Lady 
Mirabel's — Miss Fotheringay's affair ? I am not to be caught again, 
uncle," Arthur said with tnock frankness and humility. Old Pendennis 
congratulated himself and his nephew heartily on the latter's prudence 
and progress, and was pleased at the position which Arthur was taking 
as a man of the world. 

No doubt, ifWarrington had been consulted, his opinion would have 
been different , and he would have told Pen that the boy's foolish letters 
were better than the man s adioit compliments and slippery gallantries ; 
that to wm the woman he loves, only a knave or a coward advances 
under cover, with subterfuges, and a retreat secured behind hitn : but 
Pen spoke not on this matter to Mr. Warrington, knowing pretty well 
that he was guilty, and what his friend's verdict would be. 

Colonel Altamont had not been for many weeks absent on his foreign 
tour. Sir Francis Clavenng having retired meanwhile into the country 
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pursuant to his agreement with Major Peudei 1 111 11 f f t 

began to fall rather suddenly and heavily upoi th 1 g P i 

nei- of the little firm of Shepherd's Inn. "Wh t t p t 

with Altamont, refused the loan proffered by 1 1 tt n th f lln 
of his purse and the generosity of his heart, he d 1 fit 

conscience and delicacy as caused him many an fte t a d p 

and he felt — it was not very many hours in h Lf I 1 d xp \ 

the feeling — that in this juncture of his afiairs 1 hdb ntoodlat 
and too scrupulous. Why should a fellow in t f a ku d ff 
kindly made ? Why ahould a thirsty man d 1 p t h ft 

from a friendly hand, because it was a little so 1 d St g sc 
smote him for refusing what the other had f ly bj d 

erously proffered : and he thought ruefully, i tw t Ittlt 

Altamont's cash would have been as well in his p k t tl t f th 

gambling-house proprietor at Baden or Ems with whom 1 s Excellency 
would infallibly leave his Derbj wmnmgs It was wh ^pered among 
the tradesmen, bill-discounters and others who had commerc il dealings 
with Captain Stroi g that he and the baronet 1 al j arti-d company, and 
that the captain's i^ajer was bene forth of no lalue Tie trades- 




meu, who had put a wonderful confidence in him hitherto — for who 
could resist Strong's jolly face and iraiik and honest demeanor? — now 
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began to pour in their bills with a, cowardly mistrust and unanimity. 
The knocks at the Shepherd's Inn Chambers' door ■were constant, and 
tailors, bootmakers, pastrycooks who had furnished dinners, in their own 
persons, or by the hoys their representatives, held levees on Strong's 
stairs. To these were added one or two persons of a less clamorous 
but far more sly and dangerous sort — the young clerks of lawyers, 
namely, who lurked about the Inn, or concerted with Mr. Campion's 
young man in the chambers hard by, having in their dismal pocket- 
books copies of writs to be served on Edward Strong, requiring him to 
appear on an early day nest term before our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
and answer to, &c., &c. 

Prom this invasion of creditors, poor Strong, who had not a guinea 
in Hs pocket, had, of course, no refuge but that of the Englishman's 
castle, into which he retired, shutting the outer and injier door upon 
theeaemy, and not quitting his stronghold until after nightfall. Against 
this outer barrier the foe used to come and knock and curse in vaia, 
while the chevalier peeped at them from behind the little curtain 
which he had put over the orifice of his letter-box ; and had the dismal 
satisfaction of seeing the faces of furious clerk and fiery dun, as they 
dashed up against the door and retreated from, it. But as they could 
not be always at his gate, or sleep on his staircase, the enemies of the 
chevalier sometimes left him free. 

Strong, when so pressed by his commercial antagonists, was not 
quite aJone in his defense against them, but had secur^ for himself an 
ally or two. His friends were instructed to communicate with him by 
a system of private signals : and they thus kept the garrison from 
starving by bringing in necessary supplies, and kept up Strong's heart 
and prevented him from surrendering, by visiting liim and cheering htm 
in his retreat. Two of Ned's most faithful allies were Huxter and Miss 
Fanny Bolton : when hostile visitors were prowling about the Inn, 
Fanny's little sisters were taught a particular cry otj'odd, which they 
innocently whooped in the court ; when Fanny and Huxter came up to 
visit Strong, they archly sang this same note at his door ; when Qiat 
barrier was straightway opened, the honest garrison came out smiling, 
the provisions and the pot of porter were brought in, and, in the society 
of his faithful friends, the beleaguered one passed a comfortable night. 
There are some men who could not live under this excitement, but 
Strong was a brave man, as we have said, who had seen service and 
never lost heart in peril. 

But besides allies, our general had secured for himself, under diffi- 
cuhiea, that still more necessary aid — a retreat. It has been mentioned 
ia a former part of this history, how Messrs. Costigan and Bowa lived 
in the house next door to Captain Strong, and that the window of one 

their rooms was not very far off tlie kitchen-window which was 
situated in the upper story of Strong's chambers. A leaden water-pipe 
and gutter served for the two ; and Strong, looking out from his kitchen 
one day, saw that he could spring with great ease up to the sill of his 
neighbor's window, and clamber up the pipe which communicated from 
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one to the other. Ho had laughingly shown this refuge to his chum, 
Altamont ; and they had agreed that it would be as well not to mention 
the circumstaHce to Captain Costigau, whoseduns were numerous, and 
who would be constantly flying down the pipe into their apartments if 
this way of escape were shown to him. 

But now that the evil days were come, Strong made use of the 
passage, and one afternoon burst in upon Bowa and Costigan with his 
jolly faco, and explained that the enemy was in waiting on his staircase, 
and that he had taken this means of giving them the slip. So while 
Mr. Marks's aid-de-eamps were in waiting in the passage of No. 3, 
Strong walked down the steps of No. 4, dined at the Albion, went to 
the play, and returned home at midnight, to the astonishment of Mrs. 
Bolton and Fanny, who had not seen him quit his chambers and could 
not conceive how he could have passed the line of sentries. 

Strong bore this siege for some weeks with admirable spirit and 
resolution, and as only such an old and brave soldier would, for the 
pains and privations which he had to endure were enough to depress 
any man of ordinary courage ; and what vexed and " riled" him {to use 
his own expression) was the infernal indifierence and cowardly ingrati- 
tude of Clavering, to whom he wrote letter after letter, which the 
baronet never acknowledged by a single word, or by the smallest 
remittance, though a five-pound note, as Strong said, at that time would 
have been a fortune to him. 

But better days were in store for the chevaher, and in the midst of 
his despondency and perplexities there came to him a most welcome aid, 
" Yes, if it hadn't been tor this good fellow here," said Strong ; " for a 
good fellow you are, Altamont, my boy, and hang me if I don't stand by 
you as long as I live ; I think, Pendennis, it would have been all up 
with Ned Strong. It was the fifth week of my being kept a prisoner, 
for I couldn't be always risking my neck across that water-pipe, and 
taking my walks abroad through poor old Cos's window, and my spirit 
was quite broken, sir — dammy, quite beat, and I was thinking of putting 
an end to myself, and should have done it ia another week, when who 
should drop down from heaven but Altamont !" 

"Heaven ain't exactly the place, Ned," said Altamont. "I came 
from Baden-Baden," said he, " and I'd had a deuced lucky month there, 
that's all," 

" Well, sir, he took up Marks's bill, and he paid the other fellows 
that were upon me, like a man, sir, that he did," said Strong, enthusi- 
astically. 

"And I shall he very happy to stand a bottle of cliret for this com- 
pany, and as many more as the company chooses ' said fllr Altamont, 
with a blush. " Hallo I waitei, biing us a magnum of the right sort, 
do you hear? And we'll drink our healths all round, sir — and may 
every good fellow like Strong find "mother good fellow to stand by him 
at a pinch. That's my sentiment Mr Pendennis, though I don't like 
your name." 
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" No ! And why V asked Arthur. 

Strong pressed 1 1 1 f 1 h hi h and Al am n 

rather excited, fill 1 p h h p dd d P dn k ff h 

wine, and said, " H aglm dh ffi dhy 

were all gentleme 

The meeting be h li 1 pi E. hm d 

whither Pendenn Idg dm dh hfdl 1 

lier and his friend bl h ff B h f k 1 

esceedingly tilan !k d dby Ihg'wh 

was an admirahl yll Id I ryfh g dd 

ventures, and esp h. lli dhm dd=chd 

the talk of the si ff fE iu d 1 1 J f 

Fanny, the grot =q Im fC hhhh 

burst in at his w d d L f 1 by Al m m 

graphic manner, d ly h h 

" As for me, it's nothing," Altaraont said. " When a ship's paid ofi, 
a chap spends his money, you know. And it's the fellers at tbe black 
and red at Baden-Baden that did it. I won a good bit of money there, 
and intend fo win a good bit more, don't I, Strong? I'm going to take 
him with me. I've got a system. I'll make his fortune, I fell you. 
I'll make your fortune, if you like — dammy, every body's fortime. But 
what I'll do, and no mistake, boys, I promise you. I'll put in for that 
little Fanny, Dammy, sir, what do yoii think she did 1 She had two 
pound, and I'm blest if she didn't go and lend it to Ned Sti'ong I Didn't 
she, Ned? Let's drink' her health." 

" With all my heart," said Arthur, and pledged this toast with the 
greatest cordiality. 

Mr. Altamont then began, with the greatest volubility, and at great 
length, to describe his system. He said that it was infallible, if played 
with eoolness ; that he had it from a chap at Baden, who bad lost by 
it, it was true, but because he had not capital enough ; if he could have 
stood one more turn of the wheel, he would have all his money back ; 
that he and several more chaps were going to make a bank, and try it ; 
and that he would put every shilling he was worth into it, and had 
come back to this country for the express purpose of fetching away his 
money, and Captain Strong ; that Strong should play for him ; that 
he could trust Strong and his temper much better than he could his 
own, and much better than Bloundell-Bloundeli or the Italian that 
"stood in," As he emptied bis bottle, the colonel described at full 
length all his plans and prospects to Pen, who was interested in list- 
ening to his story, and the confessions of his daring and lawless good- 
humor. 

" I met that queer fellow Altamont tho other day," Pen said to his 
unele, a day or two afterward. 

"Altamont? What Altamont? There's Lord Westport's son," 
said the major. 

"No, no; the fellow who came tipsy into Clavering's dining-room 
one day when we were there," said the nephew, laughing; "and he 
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said he did not like the name of Pondcnnis, though he did me the honor 
to think that I was a good follow." 

" I don't know any man of the name of Altamont, I give you my 
h " 'd ll ■ t hi ra ■ " d as for your acquaintance, 

I h hetter, Arthur." 

A g g H quit the country, and make 

1 g m m H id ray amiable college ac- 

q B e colonel talies out Strong 

w ra mp at hinds the chevalier and 

C d 

& ink P h d think, hut of course I have 

h d h h has he som h g in Clavering's previous life 
^ hi h gi hese dm h rs a certain power over him ; 

a d h 3 no affair of ours, my boy, 

( m g b so man to keep himself straight 

persuasion over Ciavering, 
uni-le, 01 why should he give me that Beat in Parliament 1" 

"Ciavering thinks he ain't (it for Parliament," the major answered. 
" No more he is. What's to prevent him from putting you or any body 
else into his place if he likes 1 Do you think that the Government or 
the Opposition would make any bones about accepting the seat if he 
offered it to them ? Why should you he more squeamish than the first 
men, and the most honorable men, and men of the highest birth and 
position in the couatry, begad?" The major had an answer of this 
kind to most of Pea's objections, and Pen accepted his uncle's replies, 
not so much because he believed them, hut because he wished to believe 
them. We do a thing — which of us has not t not because " every body 
does it," but because we like it; and our acquiescence, alas! proves 
not that every body is right, hut that we and the rest of the world are 
poor creatures alike. 

At bis nest visit to Tunbridge, Mr. Pei 1 d t f g t t m 
Miss Blanche with the history which he ha 1 1 1 t E. hm 1 f 

the chevalier's imprisonment, and of Altam g llant es A 1 

after he had told his tale ia his usual satirical w j h t 1 th 

praise and emotion little Fanny's generous b h t th h 1 

and Altamont's enthusiasm in her behalf. 

Miss Blanche was somewhat jealous, and d d 1 p | d d 

curious about Fanny. Among the many conf d t 1 1 ttl mi 
tions which Arthur made to Miss Amory in th oo f th d 1 ght 

ful rural drives and their sweet evening walk t m y b pp sed th t 
our hero would not forget a story so interest gtlmlf d Ikly 
to be interesting to her, as that of the passion d f tl p 1 tl 

Ariadne of Shepherd's Inn. His own part iutltd hd bd 

to do him justice, with becoming modesty; th 1 wh hi wi h d 

to draw from the tale being one in accordance witl 1 1 t 1 

mood, viz., that women get over their first lo q t ly ra 
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do (for the fair Blanche, in their inttmes conversationB, did not cease to 
twit Mr. Pen about his notorious failure in his own virgin attachment 
to the Fotheringay), and, number one being withdrawn, transfer them- 
selves to number two without much difficulty. And poor little Fanny 
was offered up in aactifice as an instance to prove this theory. What 
giiels she had endured and surmouated, what bitter pangs of hopeless 
attachment she had gone through, what time it had taken to heal those 
woiinds of the tender little bleeding heart, Mr. Pen did not know, or 
perhaps did not choose to know ; for he was at once modest and doubt- 
ful about bis capabilities as a. conqueror of hearts, and averse to believe 
that he had executed any dangerous ravages on that particular one, 
though his own instance and argnment told against himself in this case ; 
for if, as he said. Miss Fanny was by this time in love with her surgical 
adorer, who had neither good loolis, nor good manners, nor wit, nor any 
thing but ardor and fidelity to recommend him, must she not in her first 
sickness of the love-complaint, have had a. serious attack, and suffered 
keenly for a man, who had certainly a number of the showy qualities 
which Mr. Huxter wanted ? 

" You wicked, odious creature," Miss Elaache said, " I believe that 
you are enraged with Faimy for being so impudent as to forget you, aiid 
that you are actually jealous of Mr. Huxter." Perhaps Miss Amory 
was right, as the blush which came in spite of himself and tingled upon 
Pendannis's cheek (one of those blows with which a man's vanity is 
constantly slapping his face), proved to Pen that he was angry to think 
he had been superseded by such a rival. By such a fellow as that 1 
without any conceivable good quality ! Oh, Mr. Pendennis ! (although 
this remark does not apply to such a smart fellow as you) if Nature had 
not made that provision for each sex in the credulity of the other, 
which sees good qualities where none exist, good looks in donkeys' ears, 
wit in their numskulls, and music in their bray, there would not have 
been near so much marrying and giving in marriage as now obtains, and 
as is necessary for the due propagation and continuance of the noble race 
to which we belong ! 

" Jealous or not," Pen said, " and Elnhldn j II H 
have liked Fanny to have come toab Ihnh Idnlk 

histories that end in that cynical w y 1 h 1 a a i 

elusion of the story of a pretty gilp fid ha fig 

Huxter'a at the last page of the tal I 11 lif mj m mj ] dy 

fair, and the end of the battle of 1 n b d 1 1 h 

search for the Cupid which my poor little Psyche pursued m the dark 
itess — the god of her sours longing — the God of the blooming cheek and 
rainbow pinions — to resiilt in Huxter, smelling of tobacco and gallypots 1 
I WTsli, though I don't see it in life, that people could be like Jenny and 
Jessamy, or my lord and lady Clementina in the storybook and fashion- 
able novels, and at once under the ceremony, and, as it were, at the 
parson's benediction, become periectly handsome and good and happy 
ever after." 

"And don't you intend to be good and happy, pray. Monsieur le 
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Misanthrope — and are you very discontented with your lot — and will 
your marriage bo a corapromise " — (asked the author of " Mes Larmes," 
with a charming moue) — " and is your Psyohe an odious vulgar wretch ? 
You wicked, satirical creature, I oaa't abide you ! You take the hearts 
of young things, play with them, and fling them away with scorn. Yon 
ask for love and trample on it. You — you make me cry, that you do, 
Arthur, and — and don't — and I won't be consoled in that way — and I 
think Fanny was quite right in leaving such a heartless oreatsire." 

"Again, I don't say no," said Pen, looking very gloomily at Blanche, 
and not offering by any means to repeat the attempt at consolation, 
which had elicited that sweet monosyllable "don't" from the ycung 
lady. "1 don't think I have much of what people call heart; hut I 
don't profeBS it. I made my venture when I was eighteen, and lighted 
my lamp and went in search of Cupid. And what was my discovery of 
love ! — a vulgar dancing woman. I failed, as every body does, almost 
every body ; only it is luckier to fail before marriage than after." 

"Mera du cmtz. Monsieur," said the Sylphide, making a courtesy. 

" Look, my little Blanche," said Pen, taking her hand, and with his 
voice of sad good-humor; "at least I stoop to no flatteries." 

" Quite the contrary," said Miss Blanche. 

" And tell you no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. Why should you 
and I, with our esperience, ape romance and dissemble passion ? I do 
not believe Miss Blanche Amory to be peerless among the beautiful, 
nor the greatest poetess, nor the most surpassing musician, any more 
than 1 believe you to be the tallest woman in the whole world — like the 
giantess whose picture we saw as we rode through the fair yesterday. 
But if I don't set you up as a heroine, neither do I offer you your very 
humble servant as a hero. But I think you are — well, there, I think 
you are very sufficiently good-looking." 

" Merci," Miss Blanche said, with another courtesy. 

" I think you sing charmingly. I'm sure you're clever. I hope 
and believe that you are good-natured, and that you will he com- 
panionable." 

" And so, provided I bring yon a certain sum of money and a seat in 
Parliament, you condesend to fling to me your royal pocket-handker- 
chief," said Blanche. " Que d'honneu/r ! We used to call your High- 
ness the Prince of Fairoaks. WTiat an honor to think that I am to be 
elevated to the throne, and to bring the seat in Parliament as backsheesh 
to the sultan 1 I am glad I am clever, and that I can play and sing to 
your liking ; my songs will amuse my lord's leisure." 

"And if thieves are about the house," said Pen, grimly pursuing the 
simile, " forty besetting thieves in the shape of lurking cares and enemies 
in ambush and passions in arms, my Morgiana will dance round me with 
a tambourine, and kill all my rogues and thieves vrith a smile. Won't 
she 1" But Pen looked as if he did not believe that she would. " Ah, 
Blanche," he continued after a pause, " don't be angry ; don't be hurt 
at my truth-telling. Don't you see that I always take you at your 
word ^ You say you will be a slave and dance — I say, dance. You 
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say, ' I take you with what yoii bring ;' I say, ' I take you with what 
you bring.' To the necessary deceits and hypocriaiesof our life, why add 
any that are usele^ and unneeessary ? If I nfFer myself to you because 
I think we have a fair chance of being happy together, and because by 
your help I may get for both of us a good pa a dis gu bed 

name, why ask me to feign raptures and c un m n w ich 

neither of us beheve ? Do you want ma m n a P ice 

Prettyman's dress from the masijuerade h se nd p y 'ou 

compliments like Sir Charles Grandison? D w m n ake 

you verses as in the days when we wer — n v, h d n ? 
I will if you Hke, and sell them to Bacon and Bung y aid S lall 

I feed my pretty princess with bonbons." 

" Mais f adore les bonbons, moi," said h by ph w i a 

queer, piteous look. 

" I can buy a hatful at Fortnum and M f a on A d it 

shall have its bonbons, its pootty little sug p m h h 11 Pen 

said, with a bittersmile. '■ Nay, my dear, na my d li B he, 

don't cry. Dry the pretty eyes, I can't b h a h p ded 

to offer that consolation, which the circumstance required, and which the 
tears, the genuine tears of vexation, which now sprang from the angry 
eyes of the author of "Mes Larmes" demanded. 

The scornful and sarcastic tone of Pendennis quite frightened and 
overcame the girl. "I—I don't want your consolation. I — I never 
was — so — spoken to bef — by any of my — my — by any body " — she sobbed 
out, with much simplicity. 

"Any body !" shouted out Pen, with a savage burst of laughter, and 
Blanche blushed one of the most genuine blushes which her cheek had 
ever exhibited, and she cried out, " O, Arthur, vous Ues un homnie 
terrible!" She felt bewildered, frightened, oppressed, the worldly little 
flirt who had been playing at love for the last dozen years of her life, 
and yet not displeased at meeting a master. 

" Tell me, Arthur," she said, after a pause in this strange love-making. 
"Why does Sir Francis Clavering give up his seat in Parliament?" 

" Aufait, why does he give it to me V asked Arthur, now blushing 
in his turn. 

"You always mock me, sir," she said. " If it is good to be in Parlia- 
ment, why does Sir Francis go out?" 

" My uncle has talked him over. He always said'that you were not 
sufficiently provided for. In the — the family disputes, when your 
mamma paid his debb so liberally, it was stipulated, I suppose, that you 
—that is, that I — that is, upon my word, I don't know why he goes out 
of Parliament," Pen said, with rather a forced laugh. " You see, 
Blanche, that you and I are two good little children, and that this 
marriage has been arranged for us by our mammas and uncles, and that 
we must be obedient, like a good little boy and girl." 

So, when Pen went to London, he sent Blanche a box of bonbons, 
each sugar plum of which was wrapped up in ready-made French verses, 
of the most tender kind ; and, besides, dispatched to her some poems of 
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his own manufacture, quite m artless and autheatio ; and it was no 
wonder that he did not tell Warrington what his conversations with Miss 
Amory had heen, of so delicate a sentiment were they, and of a nature 
so necessarily private, 

And if, liie many a worse and better man, Arthur Pendennis, the 
widow's son, was meditating an apostasy, and going to sell himself to — 
we all know whom — at least the renegade did not pretend to he a be- 
liever in the creed to which he was ready to swear. And if every wo- 
man and man in this kingdom, who has sold her or himself for money 
or position, as Mr. Pendennis was about to do, would but purehaso a 
copy of his memoirs, what tons of volumes the Publishers would sell I 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN WHICH PEN EEGIWS II19 CANVASS. 



ELANCIIOLl IS ttiL 
great house at Cla\er 
ing Pdtk had been m 
the (lajB before his 
matri^e when its 
tankrupt propnetor 
was a tei^^ee in for 
eigii lands it was not 
much more cheerful 
now when '^ii Fiancis 
Clftveiing eame to m 
habit it T!ia greater 
part of the mansion 
was sfint up and the 
baionet onlj occupied 
a ft,w of the looms on 
the ground floor where 
his houiekeepei and 
hei assistant fiom the 
lodge gate waittd upon 
the luckless gcntletnan 
in his forced retreat 
and cooked a part of the 
game 'nhich he spent 
the dreaiy mornings in 
shooting Lightfoot his man had passed over to my lady a service 
and as Pen was informed in a, letter from Mr Smirke ^^ho peiformed 
the ceremony had evecuted his prudent intention, of marr\ing Mrs 
Bonner my lady g isoman who in her mature years was stricken with 
the charms of the youth and endowed him with her savings and her 
matuie person £o he landlord and landlady of the Clavering Arms 
was the ambition of both oi them ind it was agreed that they were 
to remain in Lady Clavering s servLoe until quarter day airived when 
they were to take possession of their hotel Pen graciously piomised 
that he would give his election dinner there when the baronet should 
vacate his seat in the young man s favor and as it had been agreed by 
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his uncle, to Tvhom Clavering seemed to' bo able to refuse nothing, 
Arthur came down in September on a, visit to Claveriiig Park, the 
owner of which was very glad to have a companion who would relievo 
his loneliness, and perhaps would lend him a little ready money. 

Pen furnished his host with the desirable supplies a couple of days 
after he had made his appearance at Clavering : and no sooner were 
these small funds in Sir Francis's pocket, than the latter found he had 
business at Chatteris and at the neighboring watering-places, of which 

shire boasts many, and went off to see to his affairs, which were 

transacted, as might be supposed, at the county race-grounds and 
billiard-rooms. Arthur could live alone well enough, having many 
mental resources and amusements which did not req^uire other persons' 
company : he could walk with the game-keeper of a morning, and for 
the evenings there was a plenty of books and occupation for a literary 
genius like Mr. Arthur, and who required but a cigar and a sheet of 
paper or two to make the night pass away pleasantly. In truth, in 
two or three days he had found the society of Six Francis Clavering 
perfectly intolerable ; and it was with a mischievous eagerness and 
satisfaction that he offered Clavering the little pecuniary aid which the 
latter according to his custom solicited ; and supplied him with the 
means of taking flight from his own house. 

Besides, our ingenious friend had to ingratiate himself with the towns- 
people of Clavering, and with the voters of the borough which he hoped 
to represent ; and he set himself to this task with only the more eager- 
ness, remembering how unpopular he had before been iit Clavering, and 
determined to vanquish the odium which he had inspired among the 
simple people there. His sense of humor made him delight in this 
task. Naturally rather reserved and silent in public, he became on a 
sudden as frank, easy, and jovial, as Captain Strong. He laughed with 
every body who would exchange a laugh with him, shook hands right 
and left, with what may be certainly called a dexterous cordiality ; 
made his appearance at the market-day and the farmers' ordinary ; and, 
in fine, acted like a consummate hypocrite, and as gentlemen of the 
highest birth and most spotless integrity act wheii they wish to make 
themselves agreeable to their constituents, and have some end to gain 
of the country folks. How is it that we allow ourselves not to be de- 
ceived, but to bo ingratiated so readUy by a glib tongue, a ready laugh, 
and a frank manner ? We know, for the most part, that it is false coin, 
and Tva take it : we know that it is flattery, which it costs nothing to 
distribute to every body, and we had rather have it than be without it. 
Friend Pen went about at Clavering, labouously simple and adroitly 
pleased, and quite a diflerent being from the scornful and rather sulky 
young dandy whom the inhabitants remembered ten years ago. 

The Rectory was shut up. Doctor Portman was gone, with his gout 
and his family, to Harrowgate — an event which Pen deplored very 
much in a letter to the doctor, in which in a tew kind and simple 
words, he expressed his regret at not seemg his old fuend, whose advice 
he wanted and whose aid ho might require some day ; but Pen consoled 
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Kmself for the doctor's absence by making acquaintance with Mr. 
Simcoo, the opposition preacher, and with the two partners of the cloth- 
factory at Chatteris, and with the Independeat preacher there, all of 




whom he met at the Clavering Athenteum, which the Liberal party 
had set up in accordance with the advanced spirit of the age, and per- 
haps in opposition to the aristocratic old reading-room, into which the 
Edinburgh Review had once scarcely got an admission, and where no 
tradesmen wero allowed an entrance He propitiated the younger part- 
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net of the clotli-factory, by asking him to dino in a friendly way at the 
Park ; he oomphmented the Honorable Mrs. Simcoe with hares and 
partridges from the same quarter, and a request to read her husband's last 
sermon ; and being a little unwell one day, the rascal took advantage of 
the circumstance to show his tongue to Mr. Huxter, who sent him med- 
icines and called the next morning. How delighted old Pendennis would 
have been with his pupil ! Pen hiinself was amused with the sport in 
which ho was engaged, and his success inspired him with a wicked good- 
hiunor. 

And yet, as he walked out of Clavering of a night, after "presiding" 
at a meeting of the Athenseum, or working through an evening with 
Mrs. Simcoe, who, with her husband, was awed by the young Londoner's 
reputation, and had heard of his social successes ; as he passed over the 
old familiar bridge of the rushing Brawl, and heard that well-remembered 
sound of waters beneath, and saw his own cottage of Fairoaks among 
the trees, their darkbng outlines clear against the starlit sky, different 
thoughts no doubt came to the young man's mind, and awakened pangs 
of grief and shame there. There still used to be a light in the windows 
of the room whioh he reinembered so well, and in which the saint who 
loved him had passed so many hours of care and yearning and prayer. 
He turned away his gaze from the faint Ught which seemed to pursue 
him with its wan reproachful gaze, as though it was his mother's spirit 
watching and warning. How clear the night was ! How keen the stars 
shone ; how ceaseless the rush of the flowing waters ; the old home 
trees whispered, and waved gently their dark heads and branches over 
the cottage roof Yonder, in the taint starlight glimmer, was the 
terrace where, as a boy, he walked of summer evenings, ardent and 
trustful, unspotted, untried, ignorant of doubts or passions ; sheltered 
as yet from the world's contamination in the pure and anxious bosom of 
love. . . . The clock of the near town tolling midnight, with a clang 
disturbs our wanderer's reverie, and sends him onward toward his night's 
resting-place, through the lodge into Clavering avenue, and under the 
dark arcades of the rustling limes. 

When he sees the cottage the next time, it is smiling in sunset ; 
those bedroom windows are open where the light was burning the night 
before ; and Pen's tenant, Captain Stokes, of the Bombay Artillery, 
(whose mother, old Mrs. Stokes, lives in Clavering), receives his land- 
lord's visit with great cordiality ; shows him over the grounds and the 
new pond he has made in the back-garden from the stables ; talks to 
him confidentially about the roof and chimneys, and begs Mr. Pendennis 
to name a day when he will do himself and Mrs. Stokes the pleasure to. 
Sec. Pen, who has been a fortnight in the country, excuses himself for 
not having called sooner upon the captain by frankly owning that he 
had not the heart to do it. " I understand you, sir," the captain says ; 
and Mrs. Stokes who had slipped away at the ring of the bell {how odd 
it seemed to Pen to ring the bell !) comes down in her best gown, sut- 
roimded by her children. The young ones clamber about Stokes r the 
boy jumps into an arm-chait. It was Pen's father's arm-chair; and 
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Arthur remembers the days when he would aa soon have thought of 
mounting the king's throne as of seating himself in that arm-chair. 
He asks if Miss Stokes — she is the very image of her mamma — ^if she 
can play? He should like to hear a tune on that piano. She plays. 
He hears the notes of the old piano once more, enfeebled by age, but he 
does not listen to the player. He is liatoning to Laura singing as iu the 
days of their youth, and sees his mother bonding and beating time over 
the shoulder of the girl. 

The dinner at Fairoaka given in Pen's honor by his tenant, and at 
which old Mrs. Stokes, Captain Glanders, Squire Hobnell, and the 
clergyman and his lady, from Tinckleton, were present, was VMy stupid 
and melancholy for Pen, until the waiter from Clavering {who aided the 
captain's stable-boy and Mrs. Stokes's butler) whom Pen remembered as 
a street boy, and who was now indeed barber in that place, dropped a 
plate over Pen's shoulder, on which Mr. HobneO (who also employed him) 
remarked, " I suppose, Hodson, your hands arc slippery with bear's-grease. 
He's always dropping the crockery about, that Hodson is — haw, hawl" 
On which Hodson blushed, and looked so disconcerted, that Pen burst out 
laughing ; and good humor and hilarity were the order of the evening. 
For the second course there was a hare and partridges top and bottom, 
and when after the withdrawal of the servants. Pen said to the Vicar of 
Tinckleton, "I think, Mr. Stocks, you should have asked Hodson to 
cut th^ hare," the joke was taken instantly by the clergyman, who was 
followed in the course of a few minutes by Captains Stokes and Glanders, 
and by Mr, Hobnell, who arrived rather late, but with an immense guffaw. 

While Mr. Pen was engaged in the country iu the above schemes, it 
happened that the lady of his choice, if not of his affections, came up to 
London from the Tunbridge villa, bound upon shopping expeditions or 
important business, and iu company of old Mrs, Bonner, her mother's 
maid, who had lived and quarreled with Blanche many times since she 
was an infant, and who now being about to quit Lady Clavering's service 
for the hymeneal state, was anxious like a good soul to bestow some 
token of respectful kindness upon her old and young mistress before she 
quitted them altogether, to take her post as the wife of Lightfoot, and 
landlady of the Clavering Arms. 

The honest woman took the benefit of Miss Amory's taste to make 
the purchase which she intended to offer her ladyship ; and requested 
the fair Blanche to choose somethii^ for herself that should be 1o her 
liking, and remind her of her old nurse who had attended her through 
many a wakeful night, and eventful teething, and childish fever, and 
who loved her like a child of her own a'most. These purchases were 
made, and as the nurse insisted on buying an immense Bible for Blanche, 
the young lady suggested that Bonner should purchase a large Johnson's 
Dictionary for her mamma. Each of the two women might certainly 
profit by the present made to her. 

Then Mrs. Bonner invested money in some bargains in linendrapery, 
which might be useful at the Clavering Arms, and bought a red and 
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yellow neck -handkerchief, which Blanche could see at once was intended 
(or Mr, Lightfbot. Younger than herself by at least fivc-and-twcnty 
years, Mrs. Bonner regarded that youth with a fondness at once parental 
and conjugal, and loved to lavish ornaments on his person, which already 




glittered w th p ns i ng' sh t studs a d cl a us ind eals p cha ed i 
the good creature s e\pense 

It was in the Stra d that M s Bonner made her p cl ases i del ly 
Miss Blanche vho 1 ked tne f very veil anl ■whei tie oil lady h d 
bought every th ng tl at si e des el anl \ is ieav ng the shoj 
Blanche, w tl a sm 1 ng face "ind a s veet how to one f the I op 1 
" Pray, sir, ■« 11 j ou have the It n Iness to sho v us tl e v y to ^h phe i s 

Shepherd's Inn was but a few score of yards o2) Old Castle Street 
was close by, the elegant young shopman pointed out the turning which 
the young lady was to f aie, and she and her companion walked off to- 
gether. 
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" Shepherd's Inn ! wh t w t ' Sh pi 1' I M'ss 

Blanche ?" Bonner inquir d M h D w nt 

to go and see the captain 

" I should hfce to see ti p 7 w I ^ P "t 

it is not him I want. I ivaii d g d g was 

very kind to — to Mr. Ar u wh n ed 

his hfe almost ; aud I wan hank h d h lie 

any thing. I looked out several of my dresses on purpose this morning, 
Bonner!" and she looked at Bonner as if she had a right to admiration, 
and had performed an act of remarkable virtue, Blanche, indeed, was 
very fond of sugar-plums ; she would have fed the poor upon them, when, 
she had had enough, and given a country girl a ball dress when ste Lad 
worn it and was tired of it. 

"Pretty girl, pretty young woman!" mumhled Mrs. Bonner. "I 
know I want no pretty young women come ahout Lightfoot," and in 
imagination she peopled the Claiermg Arms with a Harem of the most 
hideous chambermaids and baimaids 

Blanche, ■with pink an! blue and feitliers and flowers, and trinkets 
(that wondrous invention, a chitelame was not extant yet, or she would 
have had one, we may be sure) and a "hot silk diess, and a wonderful 
mantle, and a charming parasol presented a vision of elegance and 
beauty such as bewildered the eyes of Mrs Bolton who was scrubbing 
the lodge-floor of Shepherd s Inn and ca sed Bet.5y'Jane, and Ameliar- 
Ann to look with delight 

Blanche looked on them with a smile of ineffable sweetness and pro- 
tection ; like Rowena going to see Ivanhoe , like Marie Antoinette 
visiting the poor in the famine ; like the Marciiioness of Carabaa alight- 
ing from her carriage and four at a pauper-tenant's door, and taking from 
John No. II,, the packet of Epsom sails for the invalid's benefit, carry- 
ing it with her own imperial hand into the sick room — Blanche felt a 
queen stepping down from her throne to visit a subject, and enjoyed all 
ibe bland consciousness of doing a good action. 

" My good woman ! I want to see Fanny — Fanny Bolton ; is she 
here V 

Mrs. Bolton had a sudden suspicion, from the splendor of Blanche's 
appearance, that it must be a play-actor, or something worse. 

" What do you want with Fanny, pray V she asked. 

" I am Lady Clavering's daughter — you have heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering? And I wish very much indeed to see Fanny Bolton." 

" Pray step in, Miss — Betsy-Jane, wbere's Fanny 1" 

Betsy-Jane said Fanny had gone into No, 3 staircase, on which Mrs. 
Bolton said she was probably in Strong's rooms, and bade the child go 
and see if she was there. 

"In Captain Strong'srooms! oh, Ictus go to Captain Strong's rooms," 
cried out Miss Blanche. "I know him very well. You dearest little 
girl, show us the way to Captain Strong!" cried out Miss Blanche, for 
the floor reeked with the recent scrubbing, and the goddess did not like 
the smell of brown soap. 
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And as thej passed up the stairs, a gentleman by the name of Costigan, 
■who happened to be swaggering about the court, and gave a, very Imow- 
ing look with his " oi" under Blanche's bonnet, remarked to himself, 
" That's a devilish foine gyurll, bedad, goan up to Sthrong and Altamoiit : 
they're always having foine gyurlls up their stairs," 

" Halloo— h what's that?" he presently said, looking up at the 
windows : from which some piercing shrieks issued. 

At the sound of the voice of a distressed female the intrepid Cos 
rushed up the stairs as fast as his old legs would carry him, being 
nearly overthrown by Strong's servant, who was descending the stair, 
Cos found the outer door of Strong's chambers opened, and began to 
thunder at the knocker. After many and fierce knocks, the inner door 
was partially unclosed, and Strong's head appeared. 

" It's oi, me boy. Hwhat's that noise, Sthrong 1" asked Costigan. 

" Go to the d — " wis the only answer and the door was shut on Cos's 
venerable red nose ind he went down stairs mutteimg threats at the 
indignity offered to him anl vowing that he would have satisfaction 
In the meanwhile the itadcr r ro lucky than Captain Costigan will 
have the privilege ct bomg ma. lo acquainted with the secret which was 
withheld from that officer 

It has been said of how generous a disposition Mr. Altamont was, and 
when he was well supplied with funds, how liberally he spent them. 
Of a hospitable turn, he had no greater pleasure than drinking in. com- 
pany with other people ; so that there was no man more welcome 
at Greenwich and Richmond than the Emissary of the Nawaub of 
Lucknow. 

Now it chanced that on. the day when Blanche and Mrs. Bonner 
ascended the staircase to Strong's room in Shepherd's Inn, the colonel 

had invited Miss Delaval of the Theatre Royal, and her mother, 

Mrs. Hodge, to a little party down the river, and it had been agreed 
that they were to meet at Chambers, and thence walk down to a port 
in the neighboring Strand to take water. So that when Mrs. Bonner 
and Mes Larnies came to the door, where Grady, Altamont's servant, 
was standing, the domestic said, "Walk in, la^es," with the utmost 
affability, and led thera into the room, which was arranged as if they 
had been expected there. Indeed, two bouquets of flowers, bought at 
Covent Garden that morning, and instances of the tender gallantry of 
Altamont, were awaiting his guests upon tho table, Blanche smelt at 
the bouquet, and put her pretty little dainty nose into it, and tripped 
about the room, and looked behind the curtains, and at the books and 
prints, and at the plan of Clavering estate hanging up on the wall ; and 
had asked the servant for Captain Strong, and had almost forgotten his 
existence and the errand about which she had come, namely, to visit 
Fanny Bolton ; so pleased was she with the new adventure, and the 
odd, strange, delightful, droll little idea of being in a bachelor's chambers 
in a queer old place in the city ! 

Grady meanwhile, w'th a pair of ample varnished boots, had dlsap- 
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peared into his master's room. Blanche had hardly the leisure to 
remark how big the hoots were, and how unlike Mr. Strong's. 

" The women's come," said Grady, helping his master to the hoots. 
" Did you ask 'em if they would take a glass of any thing V asked 
Altamont. 

Grady came out — " He says, will you take any thing to drink V tho 
domestic asked of them ; at which Blanche, amused with the artlesa 
question, hroke out into a pretty little laugh, and asked of Mrs. Eoiiner, 
" Shall we take any thing to drink ?" 

" "Well, you may take it or lave it," said Mr. Grady, who thought hia 
offer slighted, and did not like the contemptuous maimers of the new- 
comers, and so left them. 

" Will we take anything to drink?" Blanche asked again : and again 
began to laugh. 

" Grady," bawled out a voice from tho chamber within : — a voice that 
made Mrs. Bonner start. 

Grady did not answer: Ms song was heard from afar off from the 
kitchen, his upper room, where Grady was singing at his work. 

" Grady, my coat !" again roared ^e voice from within. 

" Why, that is not Mr. Strong's voice," said the Sylphide, still half 
laughing. " Grady my coat ! — Bonner, who is Grady my coat ? We 
ought to go away." 

Bonner still looked quite puzzled at the sound of the voice which she 
had heard. 

The bedroom door here opened and the individuai who had called out 
"Grady, my coat," appeared without the garment in question. 

He nodded to the women, and walked across 
pardon, ladies. Grady, bring my coat down, i 
a fine day, and we'll have a jolly lark at '' 

He said no more ; for here Mrs. Bonner, who had boon looking at 
him with scared eyes, suddenly shrieked out, " Amory ! Amory !" and 
fell back screaming and fainting in her chair. 

The man, so apostrophized, looked at the woman an instant, and, 
rushing up to Blanche, seized her and kissed her. " Yes, Betsy," he 
said, "by G — it is me. Mary Bonner knew me. What a fine 
gal we've grown! But it's a secret, mind. I'm dead, though I'm 
your father. Your poor mother don't know it. What a pretty gal 
we've grown ! Kiss me — kiss me olose, my Betsy ! D — it, 1 love you : 
I'm your old father." 

Betsy or Blanche looked quite bewildered, and began to scream too 
— once, twice, thrice ; and it was her piercing shrieks which Captain 
Costigan heard as be walked the court below. 

At the sound of these shrieks the perplexed parent clasped his hands 
(his wristbands were open, and on one brawny - m y could s e 1 tl rs 
tattooed in blue), and, nishing to his apartmc t a eb kitthane 
de Cologne bottle from his grand silver dress as v th tho f agr nt 
contents of which he began liberally to sprinl 1 B nn ad Elan ! 

The screams of those women brought tl e tl e o j t i th 
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chamber into the room : Grady from his kitchen, and Strong from his 
apartment in the upper story. The latter at once saw from the aspect 
of the two women what had occurred. 

"Grady, go and wait in the court," he said, " and if any body comes 
— you understand me." 

" Is it the play-actress and her mother V said Grady. 

"Yes — confound you — say that there's nobody in Chambers, and the 
party's off for to-day." 

"Shall I say that, sir? and after I bouglit them bokays?" asked 
Grady of bis master. 

"Yes," said Amory, with a stamp of his foot; and Strong going to 
the door, too, reached it just in time to prevent the entrance of Captain. 
Costigan, who had mounted the stair. 

The ladies from the theatre did not have their treat to Greenwich, 
uor did Blanche pay her visit to Fanny Bolton on that day. And Cos, 
who took occaBioa majestically to inquire of Grady what the mischief 
was, and who was crying? — had for answer that 'twas a woman, 
another of them, and that they were, in Grady's opinion, the cause of 
'most all the mischief in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

I WHICH PEN BEGINS TO DOUBT ABOUT 



HILE Pen, in Iiis own county, was thus 
carrying on his selfisli plans and parlia- 
mentary schemes, news came to him that 
Lady Rocitrainster had arrived at Bay- 
mouth, and had brought with her our friend 
Laura. At the announcement that Laura 
his sister was near him, Pen felt rather 
guilty. His wish was to stand higher iu 
her esteem, perhaps, than in that of any 
other person in the world. She was his 
mother's legacy to him. He was to be her 
patron and protector in some sort. How 
would she brave the news which he had 
to tell her; and how should he explain the 
plans which he was meditating ? He felt 
as if neither he nor Blanche could bear 
Laura's dazzling glance of calm scrutiny, 
and as if he would not dare to disclose his 
worldly hopes and ambitions to that spotless 
judge. At her arrival at Baymouth, he 
wrote a letter thither which contained a 
great number of fine phrases and protests 
of affection, and a great deal of easy satire 
and raillery; in the midst of all which Mr. 
Pea could not help feeling that he was in a 
s acting like a rogue and hypocrite. 
s it that a single country-girl should he the object of fear and 
trembling to such an accomplished gentleman as Mr. Pen ? His worldly 
tactics and diplomacy, his satire and knowledge of the world, could not 
bear the test of her purity, he felt somehow. And he had to own to 
himself that his aiTaire were in such a position, that he could not fell the 
truth to that honest soul. As ho rodo from Clavering to Baymouth he 
felt as guilty as a school-boy, who doesn't know his lesson and is about 
to face the awful master. For is not truth the master always, and 
does she not have the power and hold the book ? 

Under the charge of her kind, though somewhat wayward and abso- 
lute, patroness. Lady E-ockminster, Laura had seen someM'hat of the 
world in the last year, had gathered some accomplishments, and profited 
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by tlie lessons of society. Many a givl -who liad been accustomed to 
that too great tendernesB in which Laura's early life had been passed, 
would have been unfitted for the changed existence which she now had 
to lead. Helea worshiped her two children, and thought, as home-bred 
women will, that all the world was made for them, or to be considered 
after them. She tended Laura with a watchfulness of affection which 
never left her. If she had a headache, the widow was as alarmed as if 
there had never been an aching head before in the world. She slept and 
woke, read, and moved under her mother's fond superintendence, which 
was now withdrawn from her, along with the tender creature whose 
anxious heart would beat no more. And painful moments of grief and 
depression no doubt Laura bad, when she stood in the great careless 
world alone. Nobody heeded her grieis or her solitude. She was not 
quite the equal, in social rank, of the lady whose companion she was, or 
of the friends and relatives of the imperious, but kind old dowager. 

Some, very Ukely, bore her no good-wUl — some, perhaps, slighted her : 
it might have been that servants were occasionally rude ; the"r mistress 
certainly was often. Laura not seldom found herself in family meetings, 
the confidence and familiarity of which she felt were interrupted by her 
intrusion ; and her sensitiveness of course was wounded at the idea that 
she shonld give or feel this annoyance. How many governesses are there 
in the world, thought cheerful Laura — how many ladies, whose necessi- 
ties make them slaves aad companions by profession ! What bad tem- 
pers and coarse unkindness have not these to encounter ! How infinitely 
better my lot is with these really kind and affectionate people than that 
of thousands of unprotected girls ! It was with this cordial spirit that our 
young lady adapted herself to her new position; and went in advance 
of her fortune with a trustful smile. 

Did you ever know a person who met Fortune in that way, whom 
the goddess did not regard kindly ? Are not even bad people won by a 
constant cheerfulness and a pure and affectionate heart 1 When the 
babes in the wood, in the ballad, looked up fondly and trustfuUy at 
those notorious rogues whom their uncle had set to make away with the 
little folks, we all know how one of the rascals relented, and made away 
with the other — not having the heart to be unkind to so much innocence 
and beauty. Oh happy they who have that virgin, loving trust and 
sweet smiling confidence in the world, and fear no evil because they 
thinlt none ! Miss Laura Bell was one of these fortunate persons ; and 
besides the gentle widow's little cross, which, as we have seen, Pen 
gave her, had such asparkling and brilliant koh4-iioor in her bosom, as 
is even more precious than that famous jewel ; for it not only fetches a 
price, and is retained by its owner in another world where diamonds are 
stated to be of no value, but here, too, is of inestimable worth to its pos- 
sessor; is a talisman against evil, and lightens up the darkness of life, 
like Cogia Hassan's famous stone. 

So that before Miss Bell had been a year in Lady E.ockminster's 
house, there was not a single person in it whose love she had not 
won by the use of this talisman. From the old lady to the lowest 
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dependent of hev bounty, Laura had secured the good-will and kindness 
of every body. With a mistress of such a temper, my lady's woman 
(who had endured her mistress for forty years, and had been clawed 
and scolded and jibed every day and night in that space of time), could 
not be expected to have a good temper of her own ; and was at first 
angiy against Miss Laura, as she had been against her ladyship's fifteen 
preceding companions. But when Laura was ill at Paris, this old 
woman nursed her in spite of her mistress, who was afraid of catching 
the fever, and absolutely fought for her medicine with Martha from 
Fairoaks, now advanced to be Miss Laura's own maid. As she was 
recovering, Grandjeaa the chef wanted to kill her by the numbers of 
delicacies which he dressed for her, and wept when she ate her first slice 
of chicken. The Swiss major-domo of the house celebrated Miss Bell's 
praises iu almost every Kuropean language, which he spoke with indif- 
ferent incorrectness ; the coachman was happy to drive her out ; the 
page cried when he heard she was ill ; and Calverley and Coldstream 
(those two footmen, so large, so calm ordinarily, and so difficult to 
move), broke out into extraordinary hilarity at the news of her con- 
valescence, and intoxicated the page at a wine shop, Xafete Laura's 
recovery. Even Lady Diana E^nsent (our former acquaintance Mr. 
Fynsent had married by this time), Lady Diana, who had had a con- 
siderable dislike to Laura for soma time, was so enthusiastic as to say 
that she thought Miss Bell was a very agreeable person, and that grand- 
mamma had found a great trouvaille in her. All this good-will and 
kindness Laura had acquired, not by any acts, not by any flattery, but 
by the simple force of good-nature, and by the blessed gift of pleasing 
and beiug pleased. 

On the one or two occasions when he had seen Lady Eockminster, 
the old lady, who did not admire him, had been very pitiless and abrupt 
with our young friend, and perhaps Pen expected when he came to 
Bayraouth to find Laura installed in her house in the quality of humble 
companion, and treated no better than himself When she heard of his 
arrival she came running down stairs, and I am not sure that she did 
not embrace him in the presence of Calverley and Coldstream : not 
that those gentleman ever told : if the Jractus orbh had coma to a 
smash, if Laura, instead of kissing Fen, had taken her scissors and 
snipped off his head — Calverly and Coldstream would have looked on 
impavidly, without allowing a grain of powder to be disturbed by the 
calamity. 

Laura had so much improved in health and looks that Pen could 
not but admire her. The frank and kind eyes which met his, beamed 
with good health ; the cheek which he kissed blushed with beauty. 
As he looked at her, artless and graceful, pure and candid, he thought 
he had never seen her so beautiful. Why should he remark her beauty 
now so much, and remark too to himself that he had not remarked it 
sooner ? He look her fair trustful hand and kissed it fondly : he looked 
in her bright cleat eyes, and read in them that kindling welcome which 
he was always sure to find there. He was afiected and touched by the 
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tender tone and the pure sparkling glance ; their innocence smote him 
Komcfiow and moved him. 

"How good you are to me, Laura — sister I" said Pen, "I don't 
deserve that you should — tliat you should he so kind to me." 

" Marama left you to me," she said, stooping down and brushing his 
forehead with her lips hastily. " You know you were to come to me 
when you were in trouble, or to tell me whea you mere very happy : 
that was our compact, Arthur, last year, before we parted. Are you 
very happy now, or are you in trouble, which is it?" and she looked at 
him with an arch glance of kindness. " Do you like going into Parlia- 
ment ? Do you intend to distinguish yourself there 1 How I shall 
tremble for your first speech !" 

" Do you know about the Parliament plan, then ?" Pen asked. 

" Know ? — all the world knows ! I have heard it talked about many 
times. Lady Rockminster's doctor talked about it to-day. I daresay it 
will be in the Chatteris paper to-morrow. It is all over the county 
that Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering, is going to retire, in behalf of 
Mr. Arthur Peiideunis, of Fairoaks ; and that the young and beautiful 
Miss Blanche Amory is — " 

" What ! that too 1" asked Pendenpis. 

"That, too, dear Arthur. Tout se sait, as somebody would say, 
whom 1 intend to be very fond of; and who I am sure is very clever 
and pretty. I have had a letter from Blanche. The kindest of letters. 
She speaks so warmly of you, Arthur ! I hope — I know she feels 
what she writes. When is it to he, Arthur T Why did you not tell 
me ? I may come and live with you then, mayn't 1 V 

" My home is yours, dear Laura, and every thing I have," Pen said. 
" If I did iiot tell you, it was because— because — I Ao not know : nothing 
is decided as yet. No words have passed between ks. But you think 
Blanche could be happy with me—don't you "i Not a romantic fond- 
ness, you know. I have no heart, I think ; I'vetoldherso only a sober- 
sided attachment : and want my wife on one side of the hre and my 
sister on the other, Parliament in the session and Pairoaks m the holi- 
days, and my Laura never to leave me until somebody who has a right 
comes to take her away." 

Somebody who has a right — somebody with a right! 'Why did Pen 
as he looked at the girl and slowly uttered the words, begin to feel 
angry and jealous of the invisible somebody with the right to take her 
away ? Anxious, but a minute ago, how she would take the news 
regarding his probable arrangements with Blanche, Pen was hurt some- 
how that she received the intelligence so easily, and took his happiness 
for granted. 

" Until somebody comes," Laura said, with a laugh, " 1 will stay at 
home and be aunt Laura, and take care of the children when Blanche 
is in the world. I have arranged it all. I am an excellent house- 
keeper. Do you know I have been to market at Paris with Mrs. Beck, 
and have taken some lessons from M. Grandjeau. And I have had 
some lessons in Paris in singing too, with the money which you sent 
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mo, yon kind boy : and I can sing much better now : and I have learned 
to dance, though not bo well as Blanche, and when you become a min- 
ister of state, Blanche shall present me :" and with this, and with a pro- 
voking good-humor, she performed for him the last Parisian courtesy. 

Lady Bockminster came in while this courtesy was being performed, 
and gave to Arthur one finger to shake ; which he took, and over which 
he bowed as well as he could, which, in truth, was very clumsily. 

" So you are going to be married, sir," said the old lady. 

" Scold him, Lady Rockminster, for not telling us," Laura said, going 
away : which, in truth, the old lady began instantly to do. " So you 
are going to marry, and to go into Parliament in place of that good-for- 
nothing Sir Francis Clavering. I wanted him to give my grandson his 
seat — why did he not give my grandson his seat ? I hope you are to 
have a great deal of money with Miss Amory. I wouldn't take her 
without a great deal." 

"Sir Francis Clavering is tired of Parliament," Pen said, wincing, 
" and — and I rather wish to attempt that career. The rest of the story 
is at least premature." 

" I wonder, when you had Laura at home, you could take up with 
such an affected little creature as that," the old lady continued, 

"I am very sorry Miss Amory does not please your ladyship," said 
Pen, smiling. 

" You mean — that it is no aflair of mine, and that I am not going to 
marry her. Well I'm not, and I'm very glad I am not — a little odious 
thing — when I think that a man could prefer her to my Laura, I've no 
patience with him, and so I tell you, Mr. Arthur Pendennis." 

"I am veiy glad you see Laura with such favorable eyes," Pen 
said. 

" You are very glad, and you are very sorry. What does it matter, 
sir, whether you are very glad or very sorry 1 A young man who prefers 
Miss Amory to Miss Bell has no business to be sorry or glad. A young 
man who takes up with sueh a cmoked lump of ailectation as that little 
Amory — for she is crooked, I tell you she is — after seeing my Laura, 
has no right to hold up his head again. Where is your friend Blue- 
beard ? The tall young man, I mean — Warrington, isn't his name 1 
Why does he not corns down, and marry Laura? What do the young 
men mean by not marrying such a girl as that ? Tl j all m y f 
money now. Yoa are all selfish and cowards. We n a aj w h h 
other and made foolish matches in my time. I ha p n wi 1 

the young men ! When I was at Paris in the wii I ask d all I 
three attaches at the Embassy why they did not fall 1 w h M ss 
Bel! ? They laughed — they said they wanted m n y \ a all 
selfish — you are all cowards." 

" I hope before you oSered Miss Bell to the attaches, said Pen, with 
some heat, " you did her the favor to consult her V 

" Miss Bell has only a little money. Miss Bell must marry soon. 
Somebody must make a match for her, sir ; and a girl can't oiler her- 
self," said the old dowager, with great state. "Laura, my dear, I've 
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been telling your cousin that all the young men are selfish ; and that there 
is not a pennyworth of romance left among- them. He is as bad as the 
lest." 

"Have you been asking Arthur why he won't marry me?" said 
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court tremb.ed befoie her, but loved her. 

She did not receive a veiy numerous or brilliant society. The doc- 
tor, of course; was admitted as a constant and faithful visitor ; the vicar 
and his curate ; autl on public days the vicar's wife and daughters, and 
some of the season visitors at Baymouth were received at the old lady's 
entertainments ; but generally the company was a small one, and Mr. 
Arthur drank his wine by himself, when Lady Rockminster retired to 
take her doze, and to be played and sung to sleep by Laura after 
diuner. 

" If my music can give her a nap," said the good-natured girl, " ought 
I not to be very glad that I can do so much good ? Lady Rockminster 
sleeps very llttlo of nights : and I used to read to her until I fell ill at 
Paris, since whon sho will not hear of my sitting up." 

" Why did you not write to me when you were ill 1" asked Pen, with 

"What good could you do me? I had Martha to nurse me; and 
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the docfoc every day. You are too busy to -write to women or to think 
about them. Yo« have your books and your newspapers, anil your 
politics and your railroads to occupy you. I wrote when I was well." 

And Pen looked at her, and blushed again, as he reraemherad that, 
during all the time of her illness, he had never written to her, and had 
scarcely thought about her. 

In conseqwence of his relationship, Pen was free to walk and ride 
with his cousin constantly, and in the course of those walfcs and rides, 
could appreciate the sweet frankness of her disposition, and the truth, 
simplicity, and kindliness, of her fair and spotless heart. In their 
modier's life-time, she had never spoken so openly or so cordially as 
now. The desire of poor Helen to make an union between hex two 
children, had caused a reserve on Laura's part toward Pen; for which, 
under the altered circumstances of Arthur's life, there was now no 
necessity. He was engaged to another woman ; and Laura became his 
sister at once — hiding, or banishing from herself, any doubts which she 
might have as to his choice ; striving to look cheerfully forward, and 
hope for his prosperity ; promising herself to do all that affection might 
do to make her mother's darling happy 

Their talk was often about the 1 pa t d n othe . And it was from 
a thousand stories which Laura told h m that A thur was made aware 
how constant and absorbing that 1 nt n at nal devotion had been, 
which had accompanied him, prese t and ab=eat through life, and had 
only ended with the fond widow s last b ath One day the people 
in Clavering saw a lad in cha e fa ujle of horses at the 
cUurch-yard-gate i and it was told over the place that Pen and Laura 
had visited Helen's grave together. Since Arthur had come down into 
the country, he had been there once or twice: hut the sight of the 
sacred stone had brought no consolation to him. A guilty man doing a 
guilty deed : a mere speculator, content to lay down his faith and 
honor for a fortune and a worldly career ; and owning that his hfe was 
but a contemptible surrender — what right had he in the holy place ? 
what booted it to him in the world he lived in, that others were no 
better than himself? Arthur and Laura rode by the gates of Fairoaks ; 
and he shook hands with his tenant's children, playing on the lawn and 
the terrace — Laura looked steadily at the cottage wall, at the creeper on 
the porch and the magnolia growing up to her window. " Mr, Pen- 
dennis rode by to-day," one of the boys told his mother, " with a lady, 
■ and he stopped and talked to us, and he asked for a. bit of honeysuckle 
off the porch, and gave it the lady. I couldn't see if she was pretty ; 
she had her vail down, She was riding one of Cramp's horses, out of 
Bay mouth." 

As they rode over the downs between home and Baymouth, Pen did 
not speak much, though they rode very close together. He was thinking 
what a mockery life was, and how men refuse happiness when they may 
have it ; or, having it, kick it down ; or barter it, with their eyes open, 
for a little worthless money or beggarly honor. And then the thought 
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came, "what does it matter for tJxe littl j Th 1 t tk b t 

and purest of us are consumed ia a vai \ d d 1 pp t 

ment : as t5ie dear soul's who sleeps iah<n Y ^ hhlh 

selfish ambition, as much as Cesar had Iddblkd th Jf 
longing. The stone covers over o«r 1 p d m O 

place knows us not. " Other people's hll ply nth g 

he broke out, in a hard voice, " where y adi dtpIyL 
And you see how the magnolia we planted has grown up smce our time. 
I have been round to one or two of the cottages where my mother used 
to visit. It is scarcely more than a year that she is gone, and the 
people whom she used to benefit care no more for her death than for 
Queen Anne's. We are all selfish : the world is selfish : there are but 
a few exceptions, like you, my dear, to shine like good deeds in a naughty 
world, and make the blackness more dismal." 

" I wish you would not speak in that way, Arthur," said Laura, 
lookmg down and bending her head to the honeysuckle on her breast. 
" Wlien you told the little boy to give me this, you were not selfish," 

" A pretty sacrifice I made to get it for you !" said the sneerer. 

" But your heart was kind and full of love when you did so. One 
can not ask for more than love and kindness ; and if you think humbly 
of yourself, Arthur, the love and kindness are not diminished — are 
they ? I often thought our dearest mother spoiled you at home, by 
worshiping you ; and that if yow are — I hate the word — what you say, 
her too great fondness helped to make you so. And as for the world, 
when men go out into it, I suppose they can not be othervrise than 
selfish. Tou have to fight for yourself, and to get on for yourself, and to 
make a name for yourself Mamma and your uncle both encouraged 
yon in this ambition. If it is a vain thing, why pursue hi I suppose 
such a clever man as you intend to do a great deal of good to the 
country, by going into Parliament, or you would not wish to be there. 
What are you going to do when you are in the House of Commons V 

" Women don't understand about politics, ray dear," Pen said, sneer- 
ing at himself as he spoke. 

" But why don't you make us understand ? I could never tell about 
Mr. Pynsent why he should like to be there bo much. He is not a 
clever man — " 

" He certainly is not a genius, Pynsent," said Pen. 

"Lady Diana says that he attends Committees all day; that then 
again he is at the House all night; that he always votes as he is told ; 
that he never speaks ; that he will never get on beyond a subordinate 
place, and as his grandmother telb him, he is choked with red-tape. 
Are you going to follow the same career, Arthur ? What is there in it 
so brilliant that you should be so eager for it ? I would rather that you 
should stop at home, and write books — good books, kind hooks, with 
gentle kind thoughts, such as you have, dear Arthur, and such as might 
do people good to read. And if you do not win fame, what then ? 
Ton own it is vanity, and you can live very happily without it. I must 
not pretend to advise; but I take yon at your own word about the 
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world ; and as you own it is wiekod, and that it tires you, aalc you why 
you don't leave it ?" 

" And what would you have me do ?" asked Arthur. 

" I would have you bring- your wife to Fairoaks to live there, and 
Btudy, and do good round about you. I would like to see your own 
children playing on the lawn, Arthur, and that we might pray in our 
mother's church again once more, dear brother. If the world is a 
temptation, are we not told to pray that we may not be led into it 1" 

" Do you think Blanche would make a good wife for a petty country 
gentleman ? Do you think I should become the character very well, 
Laura ?" Pen asked. " Hemember temptation walks about the hedge- 
rows as well as tho city streets ; and idleness is the greatest tempter of 
all." 

"What does — does Mr. Warrington say?" said Laura, as a blush 
mounted up to her cheek, and of which Pen saw the fervor, though 
Laura's vail fell over her face to hide it. 

Pen rode on by Laura's side silently for a while. George's name, so 
mentioned, lirought hack the past to him, and the thoughts which he 
had once had reg d* C nd L Wl y hould the recurrence 

of the thought a tthn wththk tl nion was impossible? 
Why should he b t kn f d th months of their inti- 

macy, Laura had fit d f 'W t n From that day until 

the present tim & ghdn allddths story, and Arthur 

remembered nov tl t n tl & Id cely ever mentioned 

At last he cam I t 1 T 11 m som th ng, Laura," he said. 

She put back 1 I and I k d t 1 AVhat is it, Arthur f 

she asked — thou If th t m f 1 1 e guessed very well, 

" Tell me — b t f & „ ft — I r knew him speak of 

it before or since that day — wotdd you — would you have given him — 
what you refused me ?" 

" Yes, Pen," she said, bursting into tears. 

" He deserved you better than I did," poor Arthur groaned forth, with 
an indescribable pang at his heart. " I am hut a seliish wretch, and 
George is better, nobler, truer, than I am. God bless him !" 

" Yes, Pen," said Laura, reaching out her hand to her cousin, and he 
put his arm round her, and for a moment she sobbed on his shoulder. 

Tho gentle girl had had her secret, and toid it. In the widow's last 
journey from Fairoaks, when hastening with her mother to Arthur's sick 
bed, Laura had made a. diSerent confession ; and it was only when War- 
rington told his own sfory, and described the hopeless condition of his life, 
that she discovered how much her feelmga had changed, and with what 
tender sympathy, with what great respect, delight, and admiration she 
had grown to regard her cousin's friend. Until she knew that some 
plans she might have dreamed of were impossible, and that Warrington 
reading in her heart, perhaps, had told his melancholy story to warn 
her, she had not asked herself whether it was possible that her affec- 
tions could change ; and had been shocked and scared by the discovery 
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she knew ehe had regarded him, was schooled into such cainiiiess, that it 
may he said to have been dead and passed away. The pang which it 
left behind was one of humility and remorse. " O how wicked and 
proud I was about Arthur," she thought, " how self-confident and unfold 
giving ! T never forgave from my heart this poor gitl, who was fond of 
him, or him for encouraging her love ; and I have been more guilty than 
she, poor, little artless creature ! I, professing to love one man, could listen 
to another only too eagerly ; and would not pardon the change of feelings 
in Arthur, while I myself was changing and unfaithful." And so 
humiliating herself, and acknowledging her weakness, the poor gill sought 
for strength and refuge in the manner in which she had been accustomed 
to look for them. 

She had done no wrong : but there are some folka who siiHer for a 
fault ever so trifling as much as others whose stout consciences can walk 
under crimes of almost any weight ; and poor Laura chose to fancy that 
she had acted in this delicate juncture of her life as a very great ariminal. 
She determined that she had done Pen a great injury by withdrawing 
that love which, privately in her mother's hearing, she had bestowed 
upon him ; that she had been ungrateful to het dead benefactress by 
ever allowing herself to think of another or of violating her promise ; 
and that, considering her own enormous crimes, she ought to be very 
gentle in judging those of others, whose temptations were much greater, 
very Hkoly ; and whose motives she could not understand. 

A year back Laura would have been indignant at the idea that 
Arthur should marry Eianohe : and her high spirit would have risen, as 
she thought that from worldly motives he should stoop to one so unworthy. 
Now when the news wi« bi-ought to her of such a chance (the intelli- 
gence was given to her by old Lady Rockminster, whose speeches were 
as direct and rapid as a slap on the face), the humbled girl winced a little 
at the blow, but bore it meekly, and with a desperdte acquiescence 
" He has a right to marry, he knows a great deal more of the world than 
I do," she argued with herself. " Blanche may not be so light minded 
as she seemed, and who am I to be her judge' I dftiesa\ it la very 
good that Arthur should go into Parliament and distinguish him=p]f 
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and my duty is to do every tiling that lies in my power to aid him and 
Blanche, and to make his home happy. I daresay I shall live with 
them. If I am godmotlier to one of their children, I will leave her my 
three thousand pounds !" And forthwith she began to think what she 
could give Blanche out of her small treasures, and how best to conciliate 
her affection. She wrote her forthwith a kind letter, in wliich, of course, 
no mention was made of the plans in contemplation, but in which Laura 
recalled old times, arid spoke her good-will, and in reply to this she re 
ceived an eager answer from Blanche : in which not a word about mar 
riage was said, to be sure, hut Mr. Peiideimis was mentioned two oi 
three times in the letter, and they were to be henceforth, dearest Laura, 
and dearest Blanche, and loving sisters, and so forth. 

When Pen and Laura reached home, after Laura's confession (Pen's 
noble acknowledgment of his own inferiority, and generous expression of 
love for Warrington, causing the girl's heart to throb, and rendering 
doubly keen those tears which she sobbed on his shoulder), a little slim 
letter was awaiting Miss Bell in the hall, which she trembled rather 
guiltily as she unsealed, and which Pen blushed as he recognized ; for he 
saw instantly that it was from Blanche. 

Laura opened it hastily, and cast her eyes quickly oyer it. as Pen kept 
his fixed on her, blushing. 

" She dates from London," Laura said. " She has been with old 
Bonner, Lady Clavering's maid. Bonner is going to marry Lightfoot 
the butler. Where do you think Blanche has been?" she cried out 
eagerly. 

"To Paris, to Scotland, to the Casino'?" 

" To Shepherd's Inn, to see Fanny ; but Fanny wasn't there, and 
Blanche is going to leave a present for her. Isn't it kind of her and 
thoughtful 1" And she handed the letter to Pen who read — 

" 'I saw Madame Mere who was scrubbing the room, and looked at 
me with very scrubby looks ; hut la bdle Fanny was not au logis; and 
as I heard that she was m Captain Strong's apartments, Bomier and I 
mounted an troisihne to see this famous beauty. Another disappoint- 
ment — only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room so we 
came away, after all, without seeing the enchanting Fannj 

"'Jet'envoie mille et miUe baisers. When will that honidcanva'i 
ing be over 1 Sleeves are worn, &o. &c. &,c ' ' 

After dinner the doctor was reading the Times A young gentle 
man I attended when he was here some eight or nine i ears ago h \s comr> 
into a fine fortune," the doctor said. " 1 see hero innounced the deith 
of John Henry Foker, Esq., of Logwood Hall at Pan mthePjieaets 
on the 15th ult." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

( WHICH THE MAJOR IS BIDDEN TO STAND ANB 



NY gentleman wto has fre- 
quented the Wheel of Fortune 
public liou'ie where it maybe 
remembered tbat Mr. James 
Morgan s Club was held, and 
whore Sir Francis Clavering 
bad an interview with Major 
Pendennis is aware that there 
are three rooms for guests 
upon the ground floor, besides 
the bir ■where the landlady 
sits One IB a parlor frequent- 
ed by the j ublio at large ; to 
another room gentlemen in 
live y lesort ; and tho third 
apartment on the door of 
■which Private" is painted, 
IS that hi ed by the Ciub of 

^ The Conh lentiala," of which 

' — - Messrs. Morgan and Light- 

foot were members. 
The noi'*eless Morgan had listened to the conversation between 
Strong and Major Pendennis at the latter's own lodgings, and had 
carried away from it matter for much private speculation; and a desire 
of knowledge had led him to follow his master when the major came 
to tbe Wheel of Fortune, and to take his place quietly in the confidential 
room, while Pendennis and Clavering had their discourse in the parlor. 
There was a particular corner in-the confidential room from which you 
could hear almost all that passed in the next apartment ; and as the 
conversation between tbe two gentlemen there was rather angry, and 
carried on in a high key, Morgan had the benefit of overhearing almost 
the whole of it : and what he heard, strengthened the conclusions which 
his mind had previously formed. 

" He knew Altamont at once, did he, when ha saw him in Sidney ? 
Clavering ain't no more married to my lady than I am 1 Altamont's 
the man ; Altamont's a conviclc ; young Harthur comes into Pailj-meat, 
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and had got his seat in Parlyraeut by tratBckmg with this secret. As 
for Lady C, Morgau thought, if she's tired of Claveriiig, and wants to 
get rid of bim, she'll pay : if she's frightened about her eon, and fond of 
the little beggar, she'll pay all the same : and Miss Blanche will cer- 
tainly come down handsome to the man who will put her into her 
rights, which she was unjustly defrauded of them, and no mistake. 
"Dammy," concluded the valet, reflecting upon this wonderful hand 
which luck had given him to play, " with such cards as these, James 
Morgan, you are a made man. It may be a reg'lar enewity to me. 
Every one of 'em must sussoribe. And with what I've made already, 
I may cut business, give my old Gov'nor warning, turn gentleman, and 
have a servant of my own, begad." Entertaining himself with calcu- 
lations such as these, that were not a little likely to perturb a man's 
spirit, Mr. Morgan showed a very great degree of self-command by 
appearing and being calm, and by not allowing his future prospects ia 
any way to interfere with his present duties. 

One of the persons whom the story chiefly concerned, Colonel 
Altaraont, was absent from London, when Morgan was thus made 
acquainted with his history. The valet knew of Sir Francis Clavering's 
Shepherd's Inn haunt, and walked thither an hour or two after the 
baronet and Pendeanis had bad their conversation together. But that 
bird was flown ; Colonel Altamont bad received hia Derby winnings, 
and was gone to the Continent. The fact of bis absence was exceed- 
ingly vexatious to Mr, Morgan. " He'll drop all that money at the 
gambling-shops on the Khind," thought Morgan, " and I might have 
had a good bit of it. It's confounded annoying to think he's gone 
and couldn't bave waited a few days longer," Hope, triumphant or 
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deferred, ambition or disappoiutrnent, victory or patient ambush, Morgau 
bore all alike, with similar equable countenance. Until the proper day 
came, the major's boots were varnished and his hair was curled, his 
early cup of tea was brought to his bedside, his oaths, rebukes, and 
senile satire borne, with silent, obsequious fidelity. Who would think, 
to see him waiting upon his master, packing and shouldering his trunks, 
and occasionally assisting at table, at the couiitry-honses where be might 
be staying, that Morgan was richer than his employer, and kuew his 
secrets and other people's? In the profession Mr. Morgan was greatly 
respected and admired, and his reputation for wealth and wisdom got 
him much renown at most supper-tables : the younger gentlemen voted 
him stoopid, a feller of no idears, and a fogey, in a word : but not one 
of them would not say amen to the heartfelt prayer which some of the 
most serioua-KiInded among the gentlemen uttered, "When I die may I 
cut up as well as Morgan Pendennis !" 

As became a man of fashion, Major Pendennis spe t tl at 
passing from house to house of such country friends as we e at ho o to 
receive him, and if the duke happened to be abroad, or th n a q 
Scotland, condescending to sojourn witli Sir John or tl e plam squ e 
To say the truth, the old gentleman's reputation was some vl t o the 
wane: many of the men of his time had died out, and the occupa ta of 
their halls and the present wearers of their titles knew ot Major Pe 
dennis : and little cared for his traditions " of the wild Pnn e ad 
Poyns," and of the heroes of fashion passed away. It m ist ha\ . stiuck 
the good man with melancholy as he walked by many a London door, 
to think how seldom it was now opened for him, and how often he used 
to knock at it — to what banquets and welcome he used to pass through 
it — a score of years back. He began to own that he was no longer of 
the present age, and dimly to apprehend that the young men laughed at 
him. Such melancholy musings must come across many a Pail Mall 
philosopher. The men, thinks he, are not such as they used to be in 
his time : the old grand manner and eourtly grace of life are gone : 
what is Castlewood House and the present Castlewood, compared to the 
magnificence of the old mansion and owner ? The late lord came to 
London with four post-chaises and sixteen horses * all the North Road 
hur ed out to look at hia cavalcade the people in London st eets even 
stopped as his pioceision passed them The present lord travels with 
fi\e bagmen m a ra Iway carriage an 1 sneaks away from the stat on 
smoking a cigar in a bro gham ihe late ioi 1 in autunn filled 
Castlewood ■« ith company who drank claret 1 11 mi Imght the prese it 
man buries himself in a hut oi a feeotch mounta n anl passes No 
vember in two oi fhiee closets in an entresol at Pans when, hia an use 
ments are a dmnei at a cafe and a box at x little theatre "W hat a 
contrast theie is between his Lady Lorraine the Regent s Lady Lor 
raine and her httle ladyship of the present era He figures to himself the 
first, beautiful, gorgeous, magnificent in diamonds and velvets, darmg 
in rouge, the wits of the world (the old wits, the old polished gontlcmen 
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— not the canaiUe of today with their language of the cah-stand, and 
their coats smelling of smoke) bowing at her feet; and then thiiika of 
tO'day's Lady Lorraine — a little woman in a hiack eilk gown, like a 
governess, who taljts astronomy, and laboring classes, and emigration, 
and the deuce knows what, and lurks to church at eight o'clock in the 
taorning. Ahbots-Lorxaine, that used to be the noblest house in the 
county, is turned into a monastery — a regular La Trappe. They don't 
drink two glasses of wine after dinner, and every other man at table is 
a country curate, with a white neckcloth, whose talk is about Polly 
Higson's progress at schoo], or widow Watkins's lumbago, "^.nd the 
other ^oung men, those lounging guardsmen and great lazy dandies — 
sprawling over sofas and billiard-tables, and stealing off to smoke pipes 
in each other's bedrooms, caring for nothing, reverencing nothing, not 
even an old gentleman who has known their fathers and their betters, 
not even a pretty woman — what a difference there is between these men 
who poison the very turnips and stubble-fields with their tobacco, and 
the gentlemen of our time !" thinks the major ; " the breed is gone — 
there's no use for 'em ; they're replaced by a parcel of damned cotton- 
spinners and utilitarians, and young sprigs of parsons with their hair 
combed down their backs. I'm getting old : they're getting past me : 
they laugh at us old boys," thought old Pendennis. And he was 
not far wrong; the times and manners which he admired were pretty 
nearly gone — the gay young men ' larked' him irreverently, while the 
serious youth had a grave pity and wonder at him, which would have 
been even more painful to bear, had the old gentleman been aware of 
its extent. But he was rather simple : his examination of moral ques- 
tions had never been very deep; it had never struck him perhaps, until 
very lately, that he was otherwise than a most respectable and rather 
fortunate man. Is there no old age but his without reverence 1 Did 
youthful folly never jeer at other bald pales ? For the past two or 
three years, he had begun to perceive that his day was well nigh over, 
and that the men of the new time had begun to reign. 

Aft a rather unsuccessful autumn season, then, during which he 
via fa hf lly followed by Mr. Morgan, his nephew Arthur being 

n g d w have seen, at Clavering, it happened that Major Pen- 

d n b ok for awhile to London, at the dismal end of October, 

■hI h f and the lawyers come to town. Who has not looked 

h u t those loaded cabs, piled boxes, and crowded children, 

1 h gh the streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping at 

h d k h s, where they discharge nurse and infant, girls, matron, 
1 f li Mlose holidays are over? Yesterday it was France and 
hi B oadstairs and liberty ; to-day comes work and a yellow 

f g d y oda ! what a heap of bills there lies in master's study. 
And the clerk has brought the lawyer's papers from Chambers ; and in 
half an hour the literary man knows that the printer's boy will be in 
the passage ; and Mr. Smith with that little account {that particular 
little account) has called presentien't of your arrival, and has left word 
that \iu will call to-morrow morning at ten. Who among us has not 
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said good-by to his holiday ; returned to dun L nd nd 1 ft 

surveyed his labors atid liabilities laid out bef 1 a d b 
of that inevitable little account to settle ? Sm t) a d h 1 ttl t 

in the morning, symboUze duty, difficulty, stng 1 1 h j v, \l 
meet, let ua hope, friend, with a manly and honest heart. And you 
think of him, as the children are slumbering once more in their own 
beds, and the ■watchful housewife tenderly pretends to sleep. 

Old Pendennis had no special labors or bills to encounter on the 
morrow, as he had no affection at home to soothe him. He had always 
money in his desk sufficient for his wants ; and being by nature and 
habit tolerably indifierent to the wants of other people, these latter 
were not likely to disturb him. But a gentleman may be out of temper 
though he does not owe a shilling : and though he may be ever so selfish, 
he must occasionally feel dispirited and lonely He had h<kd two or 
three twinges of gout in the country-house wheie he had been staymg 
the birds were wild and shy, and the walking over the plowed tielU'i 
had fatigued him deucedly ; the young men had laughed at him and ho 
had been peevish at table once or twice ho had not been able to get 
his whist of an evening : and, in fine, was glad to come away In all 
his dealings with Moi^an, bis valet, he had been exceedingly sulky and 
discontented. He had sworn at him and abused him for raan\ dajs 
past. He had scalded his mouth with bad soup at &windon He had 
left his umbrella in the rail-road carnage ; at which piece of forgetful- 
ness, he was in such a rage, that he cursed Morgan more freely than 
ever. Both the chimneys smoked furiously in his lodgings ; and when 
he caused the windows to be flung open, he swore so aerimoniously, 
that Moigan was inclined to fling him out of window, loo, through 
that opened casement. The valet swore after his master, as Pendennis 
went down the street on his way to the Club. 

Bays's was not at all pleasant. The house had been new painted, 
and smelt of varnish and turpentine, and a large strealc of white paint 
inflicted itself on the back of the old boy's fur-collared surtout. The 
dinner was not good : and the three most odious men in all London — 
old Hawkshaw, whose cough and accompaniments are fit to make any 
man uncomfortable; old Colonel Gripley, who seizes on all the news- 
papers ; and that irreclaimable old bore Jawkins, who would come and 
dine at the next table to Pendennis, and describe to him every inn-hill 
which he had paid in his foreign tour : each and all of these disagree- 
able personages and incidents had contributed to make Major Pendennis 
miserable ; and the Club waiter trod on his toe as he brought him his 
coffee. Never alone appear the Immortals. The Furies always hunt 
in company : they pursued Pendennis from home to the Club, and from 
the Club home. 

While the major was absent from his lodgings, Morgan had been 
seated in the landlady's parlor, drinking freely of hot brandy-and- 
water, and pouring out on Mrs. Brixham some of the abuse which he 
had received from his master up-atairs. Mrs, Brixham was Morgan's 
slave, ife was his landlady's landlord. He had bought the lease of 
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in the ex-curate's old hoise-hair study-chair, making Mrs. Erixham bring 
supper for him, and fill his glass again and again. 

The liquor was bought with the poor woman's own coin, and hence 
Morgan indulged in it only the more freely; and ho had eaten his 
Bupper and was drinking a third tumbler, when old Pendennis returned 
from the Club, and went up-stairs to his rooms. Mr. Morgan swore 
very savagely at him and his bell, when he heard the latter, and Ihiished 
his tumbler of brandy before he went up to answer the summons. 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in silence, nor did the 
major condescend to read in the flushed face and glaring eyes of the 
man, the anger under which he was laboring. .The old gentleman's 
foot-bath was at the fire ; his gown and slippers awaiting hirn tlicre. 
Morgan knelt down to take his boots off with due subordination: and 
as the major abused him from above, kept up a growl of maledictions 
below at his feet. Thus, when Pendennis was crying " Confound you, 
sir ; mind that strap — curse you, don't wrench my toot off," Morgan 
sotto voce below was expressing a wish to strangle him, drown him, 
and punch his head off. 

The boots removed, it became necessary to divest Mr. Pendennis of 
his coat : and for this purpose the valet had necessarily to approach 
very near to his employer ; so near that Pendennis could not but per- 
ceive what Mr. Morgan's late occupation had been; to which he ad- 
verted in that simple and forcible phraseology which men are sometimes 
in the habit of using to Iheir domestics ; informing Morgan that he was 
a drunken beast, and that he smelt of brandy. 

At this the man broke out, losing patience, and flinging up all subor- 
dination? "I'm drunk, am I? I'm a beast, am I? I'm d — d, am I? 
you infernal old miscreant. Shall Iwringyour old head ofl^and drownd 
yer in that pail of water 1 Do you think I'm a-goin' to bear your con- 
founded old harrogance, you old Wigsby I CI a j old h at 
me, do you, you grinning old baboon ! Come on i ) a e a ma and 
can stand to a man. Ha! you coward, kmves kn 

" If you advance a step, I'll send it into j u alb majo s z ng 
up a knife that was on the table near him. G d wi s a s jo d u ilc- 
en brute, and leave the house ; send for j bo 1 and jour a s in 
the morning, and never let me see your ins a e a a n This d — d 

impertinence of yours has been growing f s e h j''^ You 
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have been growing too rich. You are not fit for service. Gel, out of it, 
and out of the house." 

" And where would you wish me to go, pray, out of the ouse ?" asked 
the man, "and won't it be equal convenient' to-morrow mornin'? — tooty- 
fayiname ihose siwaplay munseer^" 

"Silence jou beast and go' cried out the major 

Morgan began to laugh with rathei a siniater Hugh "Look yere, 
Pendennii hi, =iid SLitm^ himstlf "mce I\e been m this room 




you've called me beast, brute, dog : and d — d mo, haven't you ? How 
do you suppose one man likea that sort of talk from another ? How many 
years have I waited on you, and how many damns and cusses have you 
given me, along with my wages ? Do you think a man's a dog, that you 
cau talk to him in this way ? If I choose to drink a little, why shouldn't 
1 1 I've seen many a gentleman drunk formly, and perapa have the 
abit from them. I ain't a-goin' to leave this house, old feller, and shall 
I tell you why^ The house ia my house, every stick of fumitur' in it is 
mine, excep' your old traps, and your shower-bath, and your wig-box. 
I've bought the place, I tel! you, with my own industry and pei^e- 
verance. I can show a hundred pound, where you can show a fifty, or 
your damned suporsellious nephew either. I've served you honorable, 
done every thing for you these dozen years, and I'm a dog, am 1 1 
I'm a beast, am I ? That's the language for gentlemen, not for our 
rank. But I'll bear it no more. I throw up your service ; I'm tired 
on it ; I've combed your old wig and buckled your old girths and 
waistbands long enough, I tell you. Doa't look savage at me, I'm 
sitting in my own chair, in ray own room, a-telhng the truth to you. 
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I'll be your beast, and yo«r bnite, and your dog, no M j P 

deiinis All' Pay." 

The fury of tite old gentleman, met by the servant b pt It 
had been shocked and cooled by the concussion, as nii. h fa dl 
shower-bath oc a pail of cold water had been flung p h m Th t 
effect produced, and his anger calmed, Morgan's spe h h d t t d 
him, and he rathor respected bis adversary, and his 1 

bim, as of old days, in the fencing-room, he would la dn d tl 
opponent who hit him. 

" Yon are no longer my servant," the major said d tl h &e 

may be yours ; but tbo lodgings are mine, and you will 1 th d is 
to leave them . To-morrow morning, wben we have set 1 1 t 

I shall remove into other quarters. In tbe ineaji tim I I si t 
bed, and havo not tbe slightest wish for your farther mpa y 

" IFe'ZZbavoasettleinent, don't you be afraid," Morga 1 g tt p 
from bis chair. " I ain't done wifb you yet ; nor with your iamily, nor 
with the Claverii fam ly Maj P nd n ; and that yon shall know." 

"Have the go dn a t 1 a ll n, sir; — I'm tired," said the 

major. 

" Hah ! you'll b t d f m af you've done," answered the 

man, with a snee and alk d ut f tl room ; leaving tbe major to 
compose himself, a b t b 1 1 aft the agitation of this extraordi- 

nary scene. 

He sate and mused by his fire-side over the past events, and tbe 
confounded impudence and ingratitude of servants ; and thought how 
he should get a new man : how devilish unpleasant it was for a man of 
his age, and with his habits, to part with a fellow to whom he had been 
accustomed : how Morgan had a receipt for boot-varnish, which was in- 
comparably better and more comfortable to the feet than any he had 
ever tried ; how very well he made mutton-broth, and tended him when 
he was unwell. " Gad, it's a haid thing to lose a fellow of that sort : 
hut he must go," thought the major. "He has grown rich, and impu- 
dent since he has grown rich. He was horribly tipsy and abusive to- 
night. We must part, and I must go out of the lodgings. Dammy, 
I like the lodgings ; I'm used to 'em. It's very unpleasant, at my time 
of life, to change ray quarters." And so on, mused the old gentleman. 
The shower-hath had done bim good : the testiness was gone : the loss 
of tbe umbrella, the smeE f pa a I e CI b forgotten under tbe 

superior excitement. " C nf nl b ns len Ua n!" thought the old 
gentleman. " He underst 1 my wants a e y : he was the best 
servant in England." H h gb abou hi s a it as a man thinks 
of a horse that has carried b m 1 a and 11 and hat has come down 
with him, andissafeno Ion H w he I placehim? Where 

can be get such another an nal ! 

In thi^se melancholy cogitations tbe major, who had donned bis own 
dressing gown and replaced bis head of bair (a bttle gray had been 
introduced info the coiffure of late by Mr. Truefitt. which bad given 
the major's head tbe most artless and respectable appearance) ; in these 
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cogitations we «ay tl e mijor who ha I tal en oft I b wig and put on 
his night-hindki,! chief •sate absorbed by the fire s de when a feeble 
knock camo at h s door ■which was presently opened by the landlady of 
the lodgJHgs 

"God bless toy soul, Mra. Bu^ham. cried out the major, startled 
that a. lady should behold him in the simple appareil of his night-toilet. 
" It — it's very lato, Mrs. Brixham," 




Iwlngpa had ady y piteously. 

Ab Mg Isipp H a dhnsfa e pump. 

Can t take him back, Mis. Biixham. Impossible. I d determined to 
part with him before, when I heard of his dealings in the discount busi- 
ness — I suppose you've heard of them, Mrs. Brixham t My servant's 
a. capitalist, begad." 

"O sir," said Mrs. Brixham, "I know it to my cost. I borrowed 
from hira a little money five years ago ; and though I have paid him 
many times over, I am entirely in his power. I am ruined by Mm, sit 
Every thing I had is his. He's a dreadful man." 
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"Eh, Mrs. Brixliara? tant pis — flev'lisli sorry for you, and that I 
must quit your hoube after lodging here so long : there's no help for it. 
I must go," 

" He says we must all go, sir," sobbed out the luckless widow. " He 
cajne down stairs from you just now — he had been drinking, and it 
always makes him very wicked — and he said that you had insulted him, 
sir, and treated him Hke a dc^, and spoken to bim unkindly ; and he 
swore he would be revenged, and — and I owe him a hundred and twenty 
pounds, sir — and he has a bili of sale of all my furniture — and says he 
wiE turn me out of my house, and send my poor George to prison. He 
has been the ruin of my family, that man," 

" Dev'lish sorry, Mrs. Briibam ; pray take a 1 a' Wl a n 
I do!" 

" Could you not intercede with him for ua ? G 
his allowance; my daughter can send something. If yo ■" 
on, sir, and pay a quarter's rent in advance — " 

" My good madam, I would as soon give you a qi a e u 
not, if I were going to stay in the lodgings. But I a 
aflofd tn (iirw away twanty pounds my good madam I m 
pay oiEoer, and warn eve^ shiShng I have b gai A 
pounds goes — aay five pounds — I d n y — d h 11 b 
and that sort of thing : and I' 1 u h m n w i 

pleasure: but — ^but it's getting 1 nl I h n d Id 

journey." 

" God's will he done, sir," said hp mdygh I 

must bear my fate." 

" And a dev'lish hard one it i d n 1 I p y y M 

Brixham. I — I'll say ten pounds fj ■wUpmm Gd gl 

"Mr. Morgan, sir, when he c \ wn and wh — ■nh I 

besought him to have pily on me, and Idhj hhdb 1 runf 
my family, said something which I d d n w 11 «nd d — 1 h 

would ruin every family in the h — h h kn w so 1 w Id 
bring you down too — and that yuh Idpylm ju — y 
eolence to him. I — I must own y u 1 I ■« n d wn n y k 
to him, sir; and he said, with a dr df 1 1 g j h h Id 

have you on your knees." 

'■ Me ?— by Gad, that is too pi Wh h f ml d 

fellow ?" 

" He went away, sir. He said h 1 11 j g O 

pray try aud pacify him, and sa I rey p by A d 1 

widow went away with this prayer, to pass her night as she might, and 
look for the dreadful morrow. 

The last words about himself excited Major Pendennis no much, that 
his compasMon for Mrs. Erixham's misfortunes was quite forgotten in 
the cousideration of his own case. 

" Me on my knees ?" thought he, as he got into bed : " confound his 
impudence. Who ever saw me on my knees? What the devil does 
the fellow know? Gad, I've not had an affair these twenty years. 1 
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defy him." And the old campaigner turned round and slept pretty 
EOHiid, being rather excited and amused by the events of the day — the 
last day in Bury-street, he was determined it should be. " For it's 
impossible to stay on ■with a valet over me and a bankrupt landlady. 
What good can 1 do this poor devil of a -woman ? I'il give her twenty 
pound — there's Warrington's twenty pound, which he has just paid — 
but what's the use 1 She'll want more, and more, and more, and that 
cormorant Morgan will swallow all. No, dammy, I can't afford to know 
poor people ; and to-morrow I'll say good-by — to Mrs. Brixham and 
Mr, 7' 
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I THE tLUOE KKITHEE YIELDS EIS 
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I wish you to be 

to do what's nes- 
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But i 

comftable as long; as you stay in my house, I cam 

sary." And once more, and for the last time, Mr, James Morgan laid 

out the silver dressing-case, and strapped the shining razor. 

These offices concluded, he addressed himself to the major with an 
indescribahle solemnity, and said : " Thinkin' that you would most likely 
he in want of a respectafcle pusson, until yoa suited yourself, I spoke to 
a young man last night, who is 'ere." 

" Indeed." said the warrior in the tent-bed. 

" He ave lived in. the fast families, and I can vouch for his respect- 
ability." 

"You are monstrous polite," grinned the old major. And the truth 
is that after the occurrences of the previous evening, Morgan had gone 
out to his own Club at the Wheel of Fortune, and there finding Prosch, 
a courier and valet just returned from a foreign tour with young Lord 
Cubley, and for the present disposable, had represented to Mr. Frosch, 
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tkat he, Morgan, had " a devil of a blow hup with his owa riov'nor, 
and was goin' to retire from the business haltogether, and thai jf IProsch 
wanted a tempory job, lie might probbly have it by applying in Eury- 
street." 

" You are very polite," said the major, " and your recommendation. 
I am. sure, will have every weight." 

Morgan blushed, ha felt his master was " a-chaffiu' of him." " The 
man have waited on yon before, sir," he said with great dignity. 
'' Lord De la Pole, sir, gave him to his nephew young Lord Cubley, 
and he have been with him on. his foring tour, and not wishing to go to 
Fitzurse Castle, which Frosch's chest is delicate, and he can not bear 
the cold in Scotland, he is frco to serve yon or not, as you choose." 

" I repeat, sir, that you are exceedingly polite," said the major. 
" Come in, Frosch — you vrill do very well — Mr. Morgan, will you have 
the great kindness to — " 

" I shall show him what is neasary, sir, and what is customry for you 
to wish to ave done. Will you please to take breakfast 'ere or at the 
Club, Major Pendennis?" 

" With your kind permission, T will breakfast here, and afterward 
we will make our Uttle arrangements." 

" If you please, sir." 

" Will you now oblige me by leaving the room ?" 

Morgan withdrew ; the excessive politeness of his ex-employer made 
him almost as angry as the major's bitterest words. And while the 
old gentleman is making his mysterious toilet, we will also modestly 
retire. 

After breakfast, Major Pendennis and bis new aid-de-camp occupied 
themselves in preparing for their departure. The establishment of the 
old bachelor was not very complicated. He encumbered himself with 
no useless wardrobe. A Bible (his mother's), a road-book, Pen's novel 
(calf elegant), and the Duke of Wellington's Dispatches, with a few 
prints, maps, and portraits of that illustrious general, and of various 
sovereigns and consorts of this country, and of the general under 
whom Major Pendennis had served in India, formed his literary and 
aitistical collection ; he was always ready to march at a few hours' 
notice, and the cases in which he had brought his property into his 
lodgings some fifteen years before, were still in the lofts amply sufficient 
to receive all his goods. These, the young woman who did the work 
of the house, and who was known by the name of Betty to her mistress, 
and of ' Slavey' to Mr. Morgan, brought down from their resting place, 
and obediently dusted and cleaned under the eyes of the terrible Morgan. 
His demeanor was guarded and solemn ; he had spoken no word as yet 
to Mrs. Brixham respecting his threats of the past night, but he looked 
as if he would execute them, and the poor widow tremblingly awaited 
her fate. 

Old Pendennis, armed with his cane, superintended the package of his 
goods and chattels under the hands of Mr. Frosch, and the Slavey 
burned such of his papers as he did not care tc l:eep ; flLing open dooi-s 
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and closets until they were all empty ; and now all boxes and cliests 
■were closed, except his desk, which was ready to receive the final ac- 
counts of Mr. Morgan. 

That individual now made his appearance, and brought his books. 
"As I wish to speak to you in privick, peraps you will ave the kindness 
to request Frosoh to step down stairs," he said, on entering. 

" Bring a couple of cabs, Frosch, if you please — and wait down stairs 
until I ring for you," said the major. Morgan saw Frosch down stairs, 
watched him go along the street upon his errand and produced his books 
and accounts, which were simple and very easily settled. 

"And now, sir," said he, having pocketed the check which his ex-em- 
ployer gave him, and signed his name to his book with a Hourish, " and 
now that accounts is closed between us, sir," he said, " I porpose to speak 
to you as one man to another" (Morgan liked the sound of his own voice; 
and, as an individual, iadulged'in public speaking whenever he could 
get an opportunity, attheClnb, or the housekeeper's room), " and 1 must 
tell you, that I'm in possussicm. of certing infamatwn." 

"And may I inquire of what nature, pray?" asked the major. 

"It's valuble information, Major Pendennis, as you know very well 
I know of a marriage as is no marriage — of a honorable baronet as is 
no more married than I am ; and which his wife is married to somebody 
else, as you know too, sir." 

Pendennis at once understood all. " Ha '. this accounts for your be- 
havior. You have been listening at the door, sir, I suppose," said the 
major, looking very haughty; "I forgot to look at the key-hole when I 
went to that public-house, or I might have suspected what sort of person 
was behind it." 

" I may have my schemes as you may have yours, I suppose," an- 
swered Morgan. " I may get my information, and I may act on that 
information, and I may find that information valuble as any body else 
may. A poor servant may have a bit of luck as well as a gentleman, 
mayn't he ? Don't you be putting on your aughty looks, sir. and comin' 
the aristocrat over me. That's all gammon with me. I'm an English- 
man, I am, and as good as you." 

" To what the devil does this tend, sir 1 and how does the secret which 
you have surprised concern me, I sliould like to know?" asked Major 
Pendennis, with great majesty. 

" How does it concern, me, indeed ? how grand we are ! how does it 
concern my nephew, I wonder ? How does it concern my nephew's seat 
in Parlyroent : and to subornation of bigamy ? How does it concern 
that ? What, are you to be the only man to have a secret, and to trade 
on it ? Why shouldn't I go halves. Major Pendennis? I've found it 
out too. Look here ! I ain't goin' to be unreasonable with you. Make 
it worth my while, and I'll keep the thing close. Let Mr. Arthur take 
his seat, and his rich wife, if you like ; I don't want to marry her. But 
L will have my share as sure as my name's James Morgan. And if I 

"And if you don't, sir — what?" Penclenma asked. 
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■' ff I don't, I split, and tell all. I smash Ckvering, and have him 
and his wife up for bigamy — so help me, I will ! I smash young Hope- 
ful's marriage, and I show up you and him as makin' use of this secret, 
in order to squeeae a seat in Patlymerit out of Sir Francis, and a fortune 
out of his wife," 

" Mr. Pendennis knows no more of this business than the babe unborn, 
sir," cried the major, aghast. "No more than Lady Clavering, than 
Miss Amory does." 

"Tell that to the marines, major," replied the valet; "that cock v^oa't 
fight with me." 

" Do you doubt my word, you villain 1" 

" No bad language. I don't care one twopence' a' p'ny whether your 
word's true or not. I tell you, I intend this to be a nice little annuity 
to me, major : for I have every ono of you ; and I ain't such a fool as 
to let you go. I should say that you might make it five hundred a year 
to me among you, easy. Pay me down the first quarter now, and I'm 
as raiim as a mouse. Just give me a note for one twenty-five. There's 
your check-book on your desk." 

"And there's this, too, you villain," cried th Id g tl In the 

desk to which the valet pointed was a little do bl b n 1 d p ol, which 
had belonged to Pendennis's old patron, the I d mm d -in-chief, 

and which had accompanied him in many a p One more 

word, you scoundrel, and I'll shoot you, like a d d p — by Jove, 

I'll do it now. You'll assault me will you ? 11 k t an old 

man, will you, you lying coward ? " Kneel dow 1 y y prayers, 
sir, for by the Lord you shall die," 

The major's lace glared with rage at his adversary, who looked terri- 
fied before him for a moment, and at the next, with a shriek of " Mur- 
der," sprang toward the open window, under which a policeman hap- 
pened to be on his beat. " Murder ! Police '." bellowed Mr. Morgan. 

To his surprise, Major Pendennis wheeled away the table and walked 
to the other window, which was also open. He beckoned the policeman. 
" Come up here, policeman," he said, and then went and placed himseli 
against the door. 

"You miserable meak," he said to Morgan; "the pistol hasn't been 
loaded these fifteen years as you have known very well : if you had not 
been such a coward. That policeman is coming, and I will have him 
up, and have your trunks searched; I have reason to believe that you 
are a thief, sir, I know you are. I'll swear to the things." 

" You gave 'em to me — you gave 'em to me I" cried Morgan. 

The major laughed. "We'll see," he said; and the guilty valet re- 
membered some fine lawn-fronted shirts — a certain gold-headed cane — 
an opera-glass, which he had forgotten to bring down, and of which he 
had assumed the use along with certain articles of his master's clothes, 
which the old dandy neither wore nor asked for. 

Policeman X entered ; followed by the scared Mrs. Brixham and her 
maid-of-all-work, who had been at the door and ibund some difficulty 
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in closing it against the street amateurs, who wished to see the row. 
The major began instantly to spealc. 

" I have had occasion to discharge this drunken scoundrel," he said. 
" Both last night and this morning he insulted and assaulted me. I 
am an old man and took up a pistol. You see it is not loaded, and thia 
coward cried out before he was hurt. I am glad you are come. I was 
charging him with taking my property, and desired to examine his trunks 
and his room." 

" The velvet cloak you ain't worn these three years, nor tho weskits, 
and I thought I might take the shirts, and I — I take my hoath I intend- 
ed to put back the hopera-glaas," roared Morgan, writhing with rage 
and terror. 

"The man acknowledges that he is a thief," the major said, calmly, 
" He has been in my service for years, and I have treated him with every 
kindness and confidence. We will g p- d m' h' k ," 

In those trunks Mr. Morgan h ep 

from public eyes. Mr. Morgan, th g g ell 

as money to his customers. He p pe ff- 

boxes and pins and jewels and pict g d bt- 

fill quality those eigars and jewels d T at 

a police-office, the discovery of his es xp of 

the major's property, which he h an 

stolen — ^would not have added to M J g He 

looked a piteous image of terror aa m 

"He'll smash me, will he?" th g m 

Eow, and finish with him." 

But he paused. He looked at p B id 

he thought for a moment to himse m in 

jirison might make disclosures which had best be kept secret, and that 
it was best not to deal too fiercely with a desperate man." 

" Stop," he said, " policeman. I'll speak with this man by himself" 

" Do you give Mr. Morgan in charge ?" said the policeman. 

" I have brought no charge as yet," the major said, with a significant 
look at his man. 

"Thank you sir," whispered Morgan, very low. 

" Go outside the door, and wait there, policeman, if you please — Now, 
Morgan, you have played one game with me, and you have not had the 
best of it, my good man. No, begad, you've not had the best of it, 
though you had the best baud ; and you've got to pay, too, now, you 
scoundrel," 

" Yes, sir," said the man. 

" I've only found out, within the last week, the game which you have 
been driving, you villain. Young De Boots, of the Blues, recognized 
you as the man who came to barracks, and did business one-third in 
money, one-third in Eau-de-Cologne, and one-third in French prints, you 
confounded demure old sinner ! I didn't miss any thing, or care a straw 
what you'd taken, you booby ; but I took the shot, and it hit — hit the 
huU's-ej'e, begad. Damniy, sir, I'm an old campaigner." 
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" What do you want with me, sir V 

"I'll tell you. Your bills, I suppose, you keep about you in that 
dem'd great leather pocket-book, dou't youl You'll bum Mrs. Brisi- 
ham's billJ" 

" Sir, I ain't a-goiu' to part with my property," growled the mavi. 

" You lent her sixty pounds live years ago. She and that poor devil 
of an insurance clork, her son, have paid you fifty pounds a year ever 
wnce ; and you have got a bill of sale of her furniture, and her note of 
hand for a hundred and fifty pounds. She told me bo last night. By 
Jove, sir, you've bled that poor woman enough." 

" I won't give it up," said Morgan ; " If I do I'm — " 

" Policeman 1" cried the major. 

" You shall have the hill," said Morgan, " You're not going to lake 
money of me, and you a gentleman?" 

" I shall want you directly," said the major to X, who here entered, 
and who again withdrew. 

" No, my good sir," the old gentleman continued ; " I have not any 
desire to have farther pecuniary transactions with you ; but we will 
draw out a little paper, which, you will have the kindness to siga. No, 
stop I — you shall write it : you have improved immensely in writing of 
late, and have now a vory good hand. You shall sit down and write, 
if you please — there, at that table — so— let me seo — wo m.ay as well 
have the date. Write 'Bury-streot, St. James's, October 21, 18 — .' " 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and as the pitiless old major 
continued : 

" I, James Morgan, having come in extreme poverty into the service 
of Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, of Bury-sfreet, St. James's, a major in 
her Majesty's service, acknowledge that 1 received liberal wages and 
board wages from my employer, during fifteen years. You can't object 
to that, I am sure," said the major. 

" Daring fifteen years," wrote Morgan. 

"In which time, by my own care and prudence," the dictator resumed, 
" I have managed to amass suflScient money to purchase the house in 
which my master resides, and, besides, to effect other savings. Among 
other persons from whom I have had money, I may mention my present 
tenant, Mrs. Brixham, who, in consideration of sixty pounds advanced 
by me five years since, has paid back to me the sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling, besides giving me a note of hand for one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, which I restore to her at the desire of my late 
master, Major Arthur Pendennis, and therewith free her furniture, of 
which I had a bill of sale. Have you written ?" 

" I think if this pistol was loaded, I'd blow your brains out," said 
Morgan. 

" No, you wouldn't. You have too great a respect for your valuable 
life, my good man," the major answered. " Let us go on and begin a 
new sentence. 

" And having, in return for my master's kindness, stolen his property 
from him, which I acknowledge to be now up-stairs in my trunks ; and 
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having uttered falsehoods regarding his and other honorable families, I 
do hereby, in consideration of his clemency to me, express tny regret for 
uttering these falsehoods, and for stealing his property ; and declare that 
I am not worthy of helief, and that I hope — yes, begad — that I hope to 
amend for the future. Signed, James Morgan." 

" I'm d — d if I sign it," said Morgan. 

"My good man, it will happen to you, whether you sign or no, begad," 
said the old fellow, chuckling at his own wit. " There, I shall not use 
this, you understand, unless — unless I am compelled to do so. Mrs. 
Brixham, and our friend the policeman, will witness it, I dare say, 
without reading it : and I wiU give the old lady back her note of hand, 
and say, which you will confirm, that she and you are quits. I see 
there is Frosch come back with the cab for my trunks ; I shall go to an 
hotel. You may come in now, policeman ; Mr. Morgan and I have 
arranged our little dispute. If Mrs. Brixham will sign thig paper, and 
you, policeman, will do so, I shall be very much obliged to you both. 
Mrs. Brixham, you and your worthy landlord, Mr. Morgan, are quits. 
I wish yon joy of him. Let Frosch come and pack the rest of the 
things." 

Frosch, aided by the Slavey, under the calm superintendence of Mr. 
Morgan, carried Major Pendennis's boxes to the cabs in waiting ; and 
Mrs. Brixham, when her persecutor was not by, came and asked a 
Heaven's blessing upon the major, her preserver, and the best and 
quietest and kindest of lodgers. And having given her a finger to shake, 
which the humble lady received with a courtesy, and over which she 
was ready to make a speech full of tears, the major cut short that vale- 
dictory oration, and walked out of the house to the hotel in Jermyn- 
Btteet, which was not many steps from Morgan's door. 

That individual, looking forth from the parlor-window, discharged 
any thing but blessings at his parting guest; but the stout old boy could 
aflbrd not to be frightened at Mr. Morgan, and flung him a look of great 
contempt and humor as he strutted away with his cane. 

Major Pendennis had not quitted his house of Bury stii.et many hours 
and Mt Morgin was enjojing his otium m a digmhed manner survej 
iug the evening fog and smoking a cigar on the dooisteps when Arthur 
Pendennis Esq the hero of this history made h s appeirance it the 
well-kno'vin dooi 

" My uncle out I suppoae Bio gan ^ he said to the funetioi ary 
knowing full well that to ^mol e was treason in the presence of the 
major. 

" Major Pendennis n bout sir said Morgan with gravity bowi ig 
but not touching tlie elegant cap whn,h he wort Mijor Pendennis 
have left thia ou^e to-daj sir and I have no longer the honor ol be ng 
in his service sir 

"Indeed anl wheie is he' 

" I believe he a.\ e taken tempory lodgings at Cox s otL.1 in Tuinmin 
street," said Mr. Morgan ; and added, after a pause, " Are you in. town 
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for soma tim praj b r Are you in Chambera "( I should like to have 
the honor of w^ t goijo there: and would be thankful if you would 
favor me with a quart r of an hour." 

"Do you wa t y ncle to take you back?" asked Arthur in=olent 
and good-n d 

"I wan hi II hm— h na 1 red a h f 

a minute, bh ppl "V hkj i daf 

voice; "if lyw hj II h p k b 1 h 

concerns y d p 1 p w Id f hy 11 y 

house." 

"Ifitiab f I 11 y M g I 

Arthur ; a d 1 h h raself I pp h f 1! 
patronize Im dh dhh Adwldyh 

front wind p la n 1 ap m n be 1 d 1 

introduced Mr. Pendenms into the dining-room, and oflered him a chair, 
Mr. Morgan took oae himself, and proceeded to convey some informa- 
tion to him, with which the reader lias already had cognizanoe. 
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« WHICH PENDENNIS COUNTS HIS EGGS. 

XIR friend had arrived in. London 
on that day only, though hut for 
a brief visit, and having- left some 
fellow-travelers at an hotel to which 
he had conveyed them irom the 
West, he hastened to the Cham- 
bers in Lamb-court, which were 
basking in as much sun aa chose to 
visit that dreary but not altogeth- 
er comfortlesa building. Freedom 
stands in lieu of sunshine in Cham- 
bers; and Templars grumble, but 
take their ease in their Inn. Pen's 
domestic aunounced to him that 
Warrington was in Chambers too, 
and, of course, Arthur ran up to 
his friend's room straightway, and 
found it, as of old, perfumed with 
the pipe, and George once more at 
work at his newspapers and reviews. 
The pair greeted each other with 
the rough cordiality which young 
Englishmen use one to another : 
and which carries a great deal of 
warmth and kindness under its rude 
exterior. Warrington smiled and took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
said, " Well, young one !" Pen advanced and held out his hand, and 
said, " How are you, old boy ?" And so this greeting passed between 
two friends who had not seen each other for months. Alphonso and 
Frederic would have rushed into each other's arms and shrieked Ce ion 
OBur ! ce cher Alphome! over each other's shoulders. Max and Wil- 
helm would have bestowed half a dozen kisses, scented with Havanna, 
upon each other's mustaches. " Well, young one I" " How arc you, 
old boy V is what two Britons say : after saving each other's lives, pos- 
sibly, the day before. To-morrow they will leave off shaking hands, 
and only wag ibeir heads at one anoUier as they come to breakfast 
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long 
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" Couldn t find a Lit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Sttabhurg. 
where I go some apo al The n an m nd f 11 y 1 k ly, of the 
great sights h Ji he has snfhega nwih which the 

vast works f a u ha a p d Bu h n 1 u a m oo coy to 

show itself, nil f nd an! h 1 w 1 a loud of 

tobacco. H 11 p k n f ily f f d n al e u however, 
and write a d n ly a d f -a 1 ly ab ha wh hi ' y f saying. 

The thoughts and p fh alwilmf rth n his s ritinga ; 

as the learning, which he never displays in talk, enriches his style with 
pregnant allusion and brilliant illustration, colors Ms generous eloquence, 
and points his wit. 

The elder gives a rapid account of the places which ho has visited in 
his tour. He bas seen Switzerland, North Itaiy, and the Tyrol — be 
has come home by Vienna, and DreEden, and the Hhino. He speaks 
about these places in a shy, sulky voice, as if he had rather not mention 
them at all, and as if the sight oi' fhem had rendered him very tm- 
happy, Tbe outline of the elder man's tour thus gloomily sketched out: 
the young one begins to speak. He has been in the country — very 
much bored — canvassing — uncommonly slow~-he is here for a day oi 
two, and going on to — to the neighborhood of Tunbridge Wells, ti, 
some friends — that will be uncommonly slow, too. How hard it is tc 
make an Englishman acknowledge that he is happy ! 

" And tbe seat in Parliament, Pen ? Have you made it all right 1" 
asks Warrington. 

"All light — as soon as Parliament meets and a new wi-it can be 
issued, Clavering retires, and I step into bis shoes," says Pen. 

"And under which king does Bezonian speak or diet" asked War- 
rington. " Do we come out as Liberal Conservative, or as Government 
man, or on our own book 1" 

" Hem ! There are no politics now ; every man's polities at least are 
pretty much the same I have not got acres enough to make me a 
Protectionist ] nor could I he one I think if I had all the land m the 
county. I shall go pretty much with Govt,rnment and in advance of 
them upon some socixl questions which I have bten getting up dunng 
tbe vacation; don't grin you old Cynic I haie been getting up the 
Blue Books, and intend to como out rather strong on the '^anitaij and 
Colonization questions 

"We reserve to oursehes the liberty of voting ag-iinst &overiiinf.nt 
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though, v/a are generally friendly. We are, however, friends of the 
people avant tmit We give lectures at the Clavering Institute, and 
shake hands with the intelligent mechanics. We think the franchise 
ought to he very considerably enlarged ; at the same time wo are free 
to accept office some day, when tbe House has listened to a few crack 
speeches from ns, and the Administration perceives our merit." 

" I am not Moaes," said Pen, with, as usual, somewhat of melancholy 
in his voice. "I have no laws from Heaven to hring down to the 
people from the mountain. I don't belong to the mountain at all, 
or set up lo be a leader and reformer of mankind. My faith is not 
strong enough for that ; nor my vanity, nor my hypocrisy, great enough. 
I will tell no lies, George, that I prom se yo a d do no o e 
than coincide in those which are necessary and pass cu re t a I 
can't be got in without recalling tl e ole c c la on & ve a n at 
least the advantage of his skept al t If I hud a good tl ng to 

say in the Hoase, I wDl say it ; a good meas e I w 11 s ppo t t a 
fair place, I will take it, and be „lal of my lucl E t I oull no 
more flatter a great man than a mob , ado yo know as n ucli afco t 
my politics as I do. What call have I to be a Whig ? Whiggism is 
not a divine institution. Why not vote with the Liberal Conservatives ? 
They have done for the nation what the Whigs would never have done 
without them. Who converted both ?— the Radicals and the country 
outside. I thmk the Morning Post is often right, and Pimch is often 
wrong. I doa't profess a call, hut take advantage of a chance. Parlom 
d" autre chose." 

" The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is love, I suppose?" 
Warrington said. " How have our young loves prospered 1 Are we 
going to change our condition, and give up our chambers ? Are you 
going to divorce me, Arthur, and take unto yourself a wife 1" 

" I suppose so. She is very good-natured and Uvely. She sings, and 
she don't mind smoking. She'll have a fair fortune— I don't know how 
much — but my uncle augurs every thing from the Ecgum's generosity, 
and says that she will come down very handsomely. And I think 
Blanche is devilish fond of me," said Arthur, with a sigh. 

" That means that we accept her caresses and her money." 

"Haven't we said before that life was a transaction?" Pendennis 
said. "I don't pretend to break my heart about her. I have told her 
pretty fairly what my feelings are — and — and have engaged myself to 
her. And since I saw her last, and for the last two months especially, 
while I have been in the country, I think she has been growing fonder 
and fonder of me ; and her letters to me, and especially to Laura, seem 
to show it. Mine have been simple enough — no raptures nor vows, 
you understand — but looking upon the thing as an affaire faite; and 
not desirous to hasten or defer the completion." 

" And Laura ? how is she ?" Wanington asked frankly, 

" Laura, George," said Pen,. looking his friend hard in the face ; "by 
Heaven, Laura is the best, and noblest, and dearest girl the sun ever 
shone upon." His own voice fell as he spoke : it seemed as if he could 
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hardly utt ^r the words ■ he stretched out hia hand to his corarade, who 
to k t 1 dd d } h 1 

H y u ly f nd ut tl t w j n Warrington said 

aft aj ube 

Wh 1 t 1 a n d tl ng t ] t G cried Arthur, in 

hi J t y gatl gwd d ntnashe went on. 

" "\^ 1 If t a d pp tn nt Wl rr 1 is heart entire to 

the grave ■without a mutilation 1 I never knew any body who was 
happy quite : or who has not had to ransom himself out of the hands of 
Fate with the payment of some dearest treasure or other. Lucky if we 
are left alone afterward, when we have paid our fine, and if the tyrant 
visits us no more. Suppose I have found out that I have lost the 
greatest prize in the world, now that it can't be mine — that for years I 
had an atigel under ray tent, and let her go ? — am I the only one — ah, 
dear old hoy, am I the only one ? And do you think my lot is easier 
to hear because I own that I deserve it? She's gone from ua. God's 
blessing he with her ! She might have staid, and I lost her ; it's like 
Undine : isn't it, George ?" 

" She was in this room once," said George. 

He saw her there — he heard the sweet low voice — he saw the sweet 
smile and eyes shining so kindly — the face remembered so fondly — 
thought of in what night-watches — blest and loved always — gone now ! 
A glass that had held a nosegay — a Bible with Helen's hand-wxiting 
— ^were all that were left him of that brief flower of his life. Say it is a 
dream: say it passes: better the recollection of a dream than an aimless 
waiting from a blank stupor. 

The two friends sate in silence awhile, each occupied with his own 
thoughts and aware of the other's. Pen broke it presently, by saying 
that he must go and seek for bis uncle, and report progress to the old 
gentleman. The major had written in a very bad burner ; the major 
was getting' old. " I should like to see you in Parliament, aad snugly 
settled witb a comfortable house and an heir to the name before I make 
my bow. Show me these," the major wrote, "and then, let old Arthur 
Pendennia make room for the younger fellows : he has walked the Pall 
Mall pave long enough." 

" There is a kindness about the old heathen," said Warrington . "He 
cares for somebody besides himself, at least for some other part of hioi- 
self besides that which is buttoned into his own coat; — for you and your 
race. He would like to see the progeny of the Pendennises multiplying 
and increasing, and hopes that they may inherit the land. The old 
patriarch blesses you from the Club window of Bays's, and is carried off 
and buried under the flags of St, James's Church, in sight of Piccadilly, 
and the cab-staiid, and the carriages going to the levee. It is an 
edifying ending." 

" The new blood I bring into the family," rnusedPen, " is rather taint- 
ed. If I had chosen, I think my father-in-law, Amory, would not have 
been the progenitor I should have desired for my race ; nor my grand- 
father-in-law Snell ; nor our Oriental ancestors. By the way, who was 
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Amory t Amory was lieutenant of an Indiaman. Blanche wrote 8i 
verses about him, about the storm, the mountain wave, tho seam; 
grave, the gallant father, and that sort of thing. Amory was drowned 
commanding a country ship between Calcutta and Sydney ; Amory and 
the Begum weren't happy together. She has been unlucky in her se- 
lection of husbands, the good old lady, for, between ourselves, a more 
despicable creature than Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering Park, 
Baronet, never — " "Never legislated for his country," broke in War- 
rington ; at which Pen blushed rather. 

" By the way, at Baden," said Warrington, "I found our friend the 
Chevalier Strong in great state, and wearing his orders. Ho told me 
that he had quarreled with Clavering, of whom he seemed to have 
almost as bad an opinion as you have, and in fact, I think, though Iwill 
not be certain, confided to me his opinion, that Clavering was an utter 
scoundrel. That fellow Eloundell, who taught you card-playing at 
Oxbridge, was with Strong ; and time, I think, has brought out his 
valuable qualities, and rendered him a more accomplished rascal than 
he was during your undergraduateship. But the king of the place was 
the famous Colonel Altamont, who was carrying ail before him, giving 
fgtes to the whole society, and breaking the hank, it was said." 

"My unele knows something about that fellow — Clavering knows 
something about him. There's something louche regarding him. But 
come I 1 must go to Eury-street, like a dutiful nephew." And, taking 
hifl hat, Pea prepared to go. 

"Iwill walk, too," said Warrington. And they descended the stairs, 
stopping, however, at Pen's chambers, which, as the reader has been 
informed, were now on the lower story. 

Hero Pon began sprinkling himself with Eau-de-Cologne, and care- 
fully scenting his hair and whiskers with that odoriferous water. 

" What is the matter ? You've not been smoking. Is it my pipe 
that has poisoned you ?" growled Warrington. 

"I am going to call upon some women," said Pen. "I'm — Pm going 
to dine with 'em. They are passing through town, and are at an hotel 
in Jermyn-stteet." 

Warrington looked with good-natured interest at the young fellow dan- 
difying himself up to a pitch of completeness ; and appearing at length 
in a gorgeous shirt-front and neckcloth, fresh gloves, and glistening 
boots. George had a pair of thick high-lows, and his old shirt was torn 
about the breast, and ragged at the collar, where his blue beard had 
worn it. 

" Well, young un," said he, simply, " I like you to be a buck, some- 
how. When I walk about with you, it is as if I had a rose in my 
button-hole. And you are still affable. I don't think there is any young 
fellow in the Temple turns out like you ; and I don't believe you were 
ever ashamed of walking with me yet." 

" Don't laugh at me, George," said Pen. 

"I say, Pen," continued the other, sadly, "if you write — if you write 
to Laura, I wish yon would say ' God bless her' for me." 
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Pen blushed ; and then looked at Warrington ; and then — and then 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughing. 

"I'm going to dine with her," he said. I brought her and Lady 
Rockminster up from the country to-day — made two days of it — slept 
last night at Bath — T say, George, come and I I m y It a y 

one I please, and the old lady is constantly t Ik b j 

George refused. George had an article to C g h d 

and oh, strange to say I at last he agreed t g I d 1 

they should go and call upon the ladies ;adlym hd wym 
high spirits to the hotel in Jermyn-street. O m 1 1 f 
shone upon him ; once more the sweet vo pi h lb 

tender hand pressed a welcome. 

There still wanted halCan-hoiir to dinne 1 w 11 nl 

your uncle now, Mr. Pondennis," old Lady R. n d Y 

will not bring him to dinner — no — his old s 1 bl a J 

I want to talk to Mr. Warrington; I dar y 1 11 I 

think we have heard all your stories. We h b h f 

whole days, and I think we are getting tired f h h 

So obeying her ladyship's orders, Arthur w 1 w „ 1 11 d 

to his ancle's ' 
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I HE dinner was served when Arthur 
returned, and Lady Rockminster h(!- 
pan to scold him for arriving late. 
But Laura, looking at her cousin, 
saw that his face was so pale and 
scared, that she interrupted her im- 
perious patroness ; and asked, with 
tender alarm, what had happened? 
Was Arthur ill? 

Arthur drank a large bumper of 
sherry. " I have heard the most 
extraordinary news ; I will tell you 
afterward," he said, looking at the 
Bcrvants. He was very nervous and 
agitated during the dinner. " Don't 
tramp and beat so with your feet 
imder the table," Lady Eockminsfer 
said. "You have troddea on Fido, and upset hia saucer. You see 
Mr. Warrington keeps his boots quiet." 

At the dessert — it seemed as if the unlucky dinner would never bo 
over — Lady Rockminster said, " This dinner has been exceedingly 
stupid. I suppose something has happened, and that you want to speak 
to Laura. I will go and have my nap. 1 am not sure that I shall 
have any tea — no. Gfood night, Mr. Warrington. You must come 
again, and when there is no business to talk about." And the old lady, 
tossing np her head, walked away from the room with great dignity. 

George and the others had risen with her, and Warrington was about 
to go away, and was saying " Good-night" to Laura, who, of course was 
looking much alarmed about her cousin, when Arthur said, " Pray, stay, 
George. You should hear my news too, and give me your crunsel in 
this case. I hardly know how to act in it." 

" It's something about Blanche, Arttur," aaid Laura, her heart 
beating, and her cheek blushing, as she thought it had never blushed in 



her life. 
■'Yes- 



-and the most extraordinary story," said Pen. "When I left 
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you to go to my uncle's lodgings, I found his servant, Morgan, who has 
been with him so long, at the doov, and he said that he and his master 
had parted that morning ; that my uncle had quitted the house, and had 
gone to an hotel — this hotel. I asked for him when I came in ; but ho 
was gone out to dinner. Morgan then said that he had something of a 
most iraportant nature to communicate to me, and begged me to step 
into the house ; his house it is now. It appears the scoundrel has saved 
a great deal of mnaey while in my uncle's service, and is now a capi- 
talist and a millionaire, for what 1 linow. Well, I went into the 
house, and what do you think he told me ? This must be a secret be- 
tween us all — at least if we can keep it, now that it is in possession of 
that villain. Blanche's father is not dead. He has come to life again. 
The maniage between Clavering and the Begum is no marriage." 
" And Blanche, I suppose, is her grandfather's heir," said Warring- 

" Perhaps : but the child of what a father I An>ury is an escaped 
convict — Clavering knows it ; my uncle knows it — and it was with this 
piece of information held over Clavering in terrorem that the wretched 
old man got him to give up his borough to me." 

" Blanche doesn't know it," said Laura, " nor poor Lady Clavering." 
" No," said Pea ; " Blanche does not even know the history of her 
father. She knew that he and her mother had separated, and had 
heard, as a child, from Bonner, her nurse, that Mr. Amory was drowned 
in New South Wales. He was there as a convict, not as a ship's 
captain, as the poor girl thought. Lady Clavering has told me that 
they were not happy, and that her husband was a bad character. She 
would tell me all, she said, some day : and I remember her saying to 
me, with tears in her eyes, that it was hard for a woman to be forced to 
own that she was glad to hear her husband was dead : and that twice 
m her life she should have chosen so badly. What is to be done now? 
The man can't show and claim his wife ; death is probably over him if 
ne discovers himself: return to transportation certainly. But the rascal 
has held the threat of discovery over Clavering for some time past, and 
has extorted money from him time after time." 

" It is our friend, Colonel Altamont, of course," said Warrington : 
"I see all now," 

"If the rascal comes back," continued Arthur, "Morgan, who knows 
his secret, will use it over him — and having it in his possession, pro- 
poses to extort money from us all. The d — d rascal supposed I was 
cognizant of it," said Pen, white with anger ; " asked me if I would 
give him an annuity to keep it quiet ; threatened me, me,, as if I was 
trafficking with this wretched old Begum's misfoclfune ; and would ex- 
tort a seat in ParUament out of that miserable Clavering. Good heav- 
ens ! was my uncle mad, to tamper in such a conspiracy J Fancy our 
mother's son, Laura, trading on such a treasoo !" 

" I can't fancy it, dear Arthur," said Laura ; seizing Arthur's hand, 
and kissing it. 

"No!" broke out Warrington's deep voice, with a tremor; he sur 
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veyed the two generous and loving j p P^ ' P 

Bcribable love and pain. " No, boy m ddl 

wretched intrigue as that. Arthur PI m rry 

daughter ; and sit in FaiUanient as m mbe f h 1 Ik 
■wash your hands of the whole affair F \ b 

must give no explanations of why ai d 1 f b 
reasons render a, match impossible. lb 1 h ■ 

should fancy yon false to your word k h by 
truth. Besides, you can get from th ] CI — 

for you easily enough — an acknowled h b 

have given to him as the head of b ly j 

breaking off the union. Don't yo h 1 w h X, 

scarcely dared to look her in the fac h p k A y b g 
that be might have — any feeble hold 11 1 f 1 p 

spar of his wrecked fortune, he knei 1 

the wave of his calamity close over P h d d [ 

wta speaking, looking eagerly at bin H I b h d 

saw Laura rise \ip also and go to Pe d k 1 



Id k 



ffi 



kiss it. " SI tr k 


t — G d bl b '■' said George, 


■'Herf h 1 


Bl h f 1, dear Arthur, is it?" Laura 


said, very p 1 d 


q kly " Suppose you had been 


married, w dd d 


b b 1 had done no wrong t Are 


you not pi dg d b ^ 


■VV Id J 1 her because she is in mis- 


fortune? A d f h 


1 ppy U t you console hevt Our 


mother w 1! 1 d 1 


1 I A d as she spoke, the kind girl 


folded he m d h 


m d b d b fdce upon bis heart 


"Ourm h 


g 1 b U ! P n sobbed A 1 j 


are the d d b 


f m — 1 dearest, the da nd he 



best. Te h m my dj Pjf ni latl may d — p b 
God bless you — God bless you, my sister." 

"Amen," groaned oat Warrington, with his head inb 1 ni h 

is right," he murmured to himself " She can't do any w u I 1 
— that girl." Indeed, she looked and smiled like an g 1 "Ma y ; 
day after he saw that smile-— saw her radiant face as b 1 k 1 up a 
Pen — saw her putting back her curls, blushing and mil n a 1 i] 
looking fondly toward him. 

«h 1 df m th Ittl f laid th bl p! y 

Ad twbdlk hw 1 — 

Ad kdC 

Ad will dIssL Ihd 



1 



1 



b gl 



I k to P wl h 
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genllomeii, aad retreated fo her dormitory. Warrington, who was not 
generally fond of tea, yet grudged that expected cup very much. Why 
could not old Pendannis have come in an hour later ? Well, an hour 
sooner or later, what matter ? The hour strikes at last t The inevita- 
hle moment comes to say Farewell. The hand is shaken, the door 
closed, and the friend gone ; and, the brief joy over, you are alone. " In 
which of those many windows of the hotel does her light beam ?" perhaps 
he asks himself as he passes down the street. He strides away to the 
smoking-room of a neighboring club, and there applies himsolf to his 
usual solace of a cigar. Men are brawling and taCsing loud about poli- 
tics, opera-girls, horse-racing, the atrocious tyranny of the committee; 
bearing this sacred secret about him, he enters into this brawl. Talk 
away, each louder than the other. Hattle and crack jokes. Laugh 
and teil your wild stories. It is strange to take one's place and part in. 
the midst of the smoke and din, and think every man here has his secret 
ego, most likely, which is sitting lonely and apart, away in tlie private 
chamber, from the loud game in which the rest of us is joining ! 

Arthur, as he traversed the passages of the hotel, felt his anger rousing 
up within him. He was indignant to think that yonder old gentleman 
■whom he was about to meet, should have made him such a tool and 
pyppet, and so compromised his honor and good name. The old fellow's 
hand was very cold and shaky when Arthur took it. He was coughing ; 
he was grumbling over the fire ; Frosch could not bring his dressing- 
gown or arrange his papers as that d — d, confounded, impudent scoun- 
drel of a Morgan. The old gentleman bemoaned himself, and cursed 
Morgan's ingratitude with peevish pathos. 

" The confounded impudent scoundrel ! He was drunk last night, 
and challenged me to light him. Pen ; and, bedad, at one time I was so 
excited that I thought I should have driven a knife into him ; and the 
infernal rascal has made ten thousand pound, I believe — aad deserves 
to be hanged, aad will be ; but, curse him, I wish he could have lasted 
out my time. He knew all my ways, and, dammy, when I rang the 
bell, the confounded thief brought the thing I wanted — not like that 
stupid G-erman lout. And what sort of time have you had in the coun- 
try ? Been a good deal with Lady Hockminstet ? You can't do 
better. She is one of the old school — vieille ecole, honne Scale, hey ? 
Dammy, they don't make gentlemen and ladies now ; and in fifty years 
you'll hardly know one man from another. But they'll last my time. 
I ain't long for this business : I am getting very old, Pen, my boy ; and, 
gad, I was thinking to-day, as I was packing up my little library, there's 
a Bible among the books that belonged to my poor mother ; I would like 
yon to keep that. Pen. I was thinking, sir, that you would most likely 
open the box when it was your property, and the old fellow was laid 
under the sod, sir," and the major coughed and wagged his old head over 
the fire. 

His age — his kindness, disarmed Pen's anger somewhat, aad made 
Arthur feel no little compunction for the deed which he was about to do. 
He knew that the announcement which he was about to make would 
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destroy the darling hope of the old gentleman's life, and create in his 
breast a woeful anger and commolion. 

"Hey — hey — I'm off, sir," nodded the Elder; "but I'd like to read 
a speech of yours in the Times before I go — ' Mr. Pendennis said, XJa- 
accuslomed as I am to public speaking' — hey, sir ? hey, Arthur 'i Be- 
gad, you look dev'lish well and healthy, sir. I always said my brother 
Jack would bring the family right. You must go down into the west, 
and buy the old estate, sir. iVec tenui penna, hey T We'll rise again, 
sir — rise again on the wing — and, begad, I shouldn't be surprised that 
you will be a baronet before you die," 

Hia words smote Pen. " And it is I," he thought, " that am going 
to fling down the poor old fellow's air-castle. Well, it must be. Here 
goes. I — I went into your lodgings at JBury-atreet, though I did not 
find you," Pen slowly began — " and I talked with Morgan, uncle." 

"Indeed !" The old gentleman's cheek began to flush involuntarily, 
and he muttered, " The cat's out of the bag now, begad !" 

" He told me a story, sir, which gave me the deepest surprise and 
pain," said Pen. 

The major tried to look unconcerned. " What — that story about — 
about — What-do-you-caU-'em, hey ?" 

" About Miss Amory's father — about Lady Clavering's first husband, 
and who he is, and what." 

"Hem — a devilish awkward affair 1" said the old man, rubbing hU 
nose. " I — I've been aware of that — eh — confounded circumstance, for 

" I w' h I [ d Known it sooner or not at all " sail Arthur gloomily 

" He II f th gl t tl g tly I 1 G d I 

should ha I k d t 1 p t f m v u It tl — nd f n tl se tw 
poor wom h nn t bnbbntht t 

" Yott a ht Th n son why tl tw w n n h Id I ar 

it ; and I h 11 t 11 tl m— 1 1 th t II n M j I i 

may," Ath dl ly Hse dpseditilp! 

secret, a d I al dj prop d fn tm Iwhihd 

known of th m tt I It t y pi t th 1 1 t 

me that I an edta td ht 

" The y wl j I k pt t f m y —my X b y B M 

Amory is not a convict's daughter, don't you see? Miss Amory is the 
daughter of Lady Clavering, with fifty or sixty thousand pounds for a 
fortune ; and her father-in-law, a baronet and country gentleman, of 
high reputation, approves of the match, and gives up his seat in Parlia- 
ment to his son-in-law. What can be more simple?" 

"Is it true, sir V 

" Begad, yes, it is true, of course it's true. Amory's dead. I tell 
you he is dead. The first sign of life he shows, he is dead. He can't 
appear. We have him at a dead-lock like the fellow in the play — tho 
Critic, hey ? — devilish amusing play, that Critic. Monstrous witty man 
Sheridan ; and so was his son. By gad, sir, when I was at the Cape. 
I remember — " 
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The old gentleman's gaatulify, and wiali to conduct Arthur to the 
Cape, perhaps arose from a deaire to avoid the subject which was near 
est his nephew's heart ; but Arthur hroke out, interrupting him, " li 
you had told me this tale sooner, I believe you ■would have spared me 
and yourself a great deal of pain and disappointment ; and I should not 
have found myself tied to an engagement from which I can't, in honor, 
recede." 

" No, begad, we've fixed you — and a man who's fixed to a seat in 
Parliament, and a pretty girl, with a couple of thousand a year, is fixed 
to no bad thing, let rae tell you," said the old man. 

" Great Heavens, sir 1" said Arthur ; " are you blind ? Can't you 
see ?" 

" See what, young gentleman ' asked tbe other. 

" See, that ratbcr than trade upon this secret of Amory's," Aithui 
cried out, " I would go and jom my father-in-law at the hulks ! See, 
that rather than take a seat in Parliament as a bribe fiom Clavering 
for silence, I would take the spoons off the table I See, that you have 
given nie a felon's daughter for a wife ; dooraed me to poverty and 
Bhame ; cursed my career when it might have been — when it might have 
been, so different but for you I Don't yon see that we have been playing 
a guilty game, and have been over-reached ; that in offering to marry 
this poor girl, for the sake of her money and the advancement she 
would bring, I was degradi myself 1 p S S or t" 

" What in Heaven's nam d y m d h Id man. 

" I mean to say that th base h h I can't 

pass," Arthur said. "Ih hwdf Im sorry if 

they hurt you. I have fel f 1 pas h my d ct in this 

affair has been wicked, sord d d w Idly I m gh ly p nished by 
the event, and having sold j If i J d P rliament, 

by losing both." 

"How do you mean that J 1 I 1 k 1 h Id entleman. 

"Who the devil's to take y y se y f you. By 

G — , Clavering shall give m j \ I 11 1 y shilling 

of eighty thousand pounds. 

" I'll keep my promise to M 'w Am y d A I 

" And, begad, her parent h 1 keep I rs j 

"Not so, please God," Artbur answered. "I have sinned, but. 
Heaven help me, I will sin no more. I will let Clavering off' from that 
bargain which was made without my knowledge. I will take no money 
with Blanche but that which was originally settled upon her ; and I 
will try to make her happy. You have done it. You have brought 
this on me, sir. But you knew no better : and I forgive — " 

" Arthur — in God's name — in your father's, who, by Heavens, was 
the proudest man alive, and had the honor of the family always at 
heart — in mine — for the sake of a poor broken down old fellow, who has 
always been dev'lish fond of you — don't fling this chance away — I pray 
you, I beg you, I implore you, my dear, dear boy, don't fling this chance 
away. It's the making of you. You're sure to get on. You'll be a 
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baronet ; it's three thousand a year : dammy, on my kneea, tliere, I heg 
of you, don't do this," 

And the old man actually sank down on his knees, and seizing one 
of Arthur's hands, looked up yiteously at him. It was ornel to remark 
the shaking hands, the wrinkled and quivering face, the old eyes weeping 
and winking, the broken voice. " Ah, sir," said Arthur, with a groan. 
" You have brought pain enough on me, spare mo this. You have 
wished me to marry Blanche. I many her. For God's sake, sir, rise, 
I can't hear it." 

" You — yoK mean to say that you will take her as a beggar, and 
be one yourself?" said the old gentleman, rising up and coughing vio- 
lently. 

"I look at her as a person to whom a great calamity has befallen, and 
to whom I am promised. She can not help the misfortune ; and as she 
had my word when she was prosperous, I shall not withdraw it now she 
is poor. I will not take Clavering's seat, unless afterward it should bo 
given of his free will. I will not have a shilling more than her original 
fortune," 

"Have the kindness to ring the bell," said the old gentleman, "I 
have dono my heat, and said my say ; and I'm a dev'iish old fellow. 
And— and — it don't matter. And — and Shakspeate was right — and 
Cardinal Wolsey — begad — 'and had I but served my God as I've served 
you' — yes, on my knees, by Jove, to my own nephew — I mightn't have 
been — Good-iiigfit, sir, you needn't trouble yourself to call again." 

Arthur took his hand, which the old man left to him ; it was quite 
passive and clammy. He looked very much oldened ; and it seemed as 
if the contest and defeat had quite broken him. 

On the next day he kept his bed, and refused to see his nephew. 
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: BEGINS TO CLEAR. 




HEN, arrayed ia his (Iressiug- 
gown, Pen walked up, ac- 
cording to custom, to War- 
rington's chambers next morn- 
ing to inform his friend of the 
iBoue of the last night's inter- 
■V ew ■with his uncle, and to 
a-slt as I sual, for George's ad- 
Yice and opinion, Mrs. Flana- 
gan the laundress, was the 
only I eiBon whom Arthur 
found in the dear old cham- 
bers G-eorge had taken a 
cajpethig, and was gone. 
Hia adlreaa was to his hroth- 
er's house, ia SufTolk. Pack- 
ages addressed to the newspa- 
per and review for which he 
wrote lay on the table, await- 
ing delivery. 
" I found him at the table, when I came, the dear gentleman !" Mrs, 
Flanagan said, " writing at his papers, and one of the candles was 
burned out ; and hard as his bed is h w "t ' 't U a ht ' " 

Indeed, having sat at the Club unt I th b 1 th h 1 1 

able to him, G-eorge had walked hmadlalp dthnhtii 
ishing some work on which he was mpl j I d t th mpl t f 
which he bent himself with all hi m ! t Tl 1 bo w d d 

the night was worn away someho nd th t iy N mb 1 
came and looked in on the young m h t I d 1 I 1 

next day's paper, or c^uarter'a revi mjf yiklyl d 

the work of his genius, the variety f hi illu t t tl fi oe f 

his satire, the depth of hia reason. TI as 1 nt n 1 is w f 

the other thoughts which occupied h n, nd al y cc up d 1 im 
in his work — a tone more melancholy than was customary, a satire 
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more liitter and impatient than that which he afterward showed may 
have marked the writings of this period of his hfe t h y f p 
sons who knew his style or hia name. We have sa d b f il E w 

know the man's feelings as well as the author's the ght — h t 

esting most books would he ! more interesting than y I pp 

harlequin's face l)ehind his mask is always grave, if t n 1 n 1 Ij — 
certainly each man who lives by the pen, and happ n t i tl 

must remember, if he will, his own experiences, and all m y 1 
hours of solitude and labor. What a constant care sate at the side of 
the desk and accompanied him ! Fever or sickness were lying possibly 
in the next room ; a sick child might be there, with a wife watching 
over it terrified and in prayer ; or grief might be bearing him down, and 
the cruel mist before tfie eyes rendering the paper scarce visible as he 
wrote on it, and the inexorable necessity drove on the pen. What man 
among ns has not had nights and hours like these t But to the manly 
heart — severe as these pangs are, they are endurable : long as the 
night seems, the dawn comes at last, and the wounds heal, and the fever 
abates, and teat comes, and you can afford to look back on the past 
misery with feelings that are any thing but bitter. 

Two or three books for reference, fragments of torn up manuscript, 
drawers open, pens and inkstand, lines half visible on the blotting 
paper, a bit of sealing wax twisted and bitten and broken info sundry 
pieces — such relics as these were about the table, and Pen flung him- 
self down in George's empty chair — noting things according to his wont, 
or in spite of himself. There was a gap in the book-case (next to the 
old College Plato, with the Boniface Arms), where Helen's Bible used 
to be. He has taken that with him, thought Pen. He knew why his 
friend was gone. Dear, dear old George '. 

Pen rubbed his hand over his eyes. O, how much wiser, how much 
better, how much nobler he is than I, ho thought. Where was snob 
a friend, or such a brave heart ? Where shall I ever hear such a frank 
voice, and kind laughter? Where shall I ever see such a true gentle- 
man t No wonder she loved him. God bless him. What was I com- 
pared to him ? What could she do else but love Hm 1 To the end of 
our days we will be her brothers, as fate wills that we can be no more. 
We'll be her knights, and wait on her : and when we're old, we'll say 
Low we loved her. Dear, dear old George ! 

When Pen descended to his own chambers, his eyo fell on. the let- 
ter-box of his outer door, which ho had previonsly overlooked, and 
there was a little note to A. P., Esq., in George's well-known hand- 
writing, George had put into Pen's bos probably as he was going 
away. 

" D'. Pen — I shall be half way home when you breakfast, and in- 
tend to stay over Christmas, in Noi'f^, or elsewhere. 

"I have my own opinion of the issue of matters about which we 

talked in J street yesterday ; and think my presence de trop. 

" Vale. G. W. 

" Give my very best regards and adieux to your cousin." 
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And =0 Geo ge as ^one a d M s Elaaaga tl e la u d s d 

over his empty cl a bera 



rj I ifi i|iil 111) 11^ 




Pen of course had to go and see hie uncle on. the day after their collo- 
quy, and not being admitted, he naturally went to Lady Rocknimister's 
apartments, where the old lady instantly asked for Bluebeard, and in- 
sisted that he should come to dinner. 

" Bluebeard is gone," Pen said, and he took out poor George's scrap 
of paper, and handed it to Laura, who looked at it — did not look at 
Pen id return, but passed the paper back to hirn, and walked away. 
Pen rushed into au eloquent eulogium upon his dear old George to Lady 
Bockminister, who was astonished at his enthusiasm. She had never 
heard him so warm in praise of any body ; and told him with her usual 
frankness, that she didn't think it had been in his nature to care so 
much abotit any other person. 

As Mr. Pendennis was passing in Waterloo-place, in one of his many 
walks to the hotel where Laura lived, and whither duty to his uncle 
cairied Arthur every day, Arthur saw issuing from Messrs. Gimcrack's 
celebrated shop an old friend, who was followed to his Brougham by an 
obsequious shopman bearing parcels. The gentleman was in the deep- 
est mourning : the Brougham, the driver, and the horse, were in mourn- 
ing. Grief in easy circumstances, and supported by the oomfortableat 
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springs and cusHons, was typified in Ihe equipage and the little gentle- 
man, its proprietor. 

" What, Foker ! Hail, Foker I" cried out Pen — the reader, no doubt, 
has likewise recognized Arthur's old schoolfellow — and he held out his 
hand to the heir of the late lamented John Henry Foker, Esq., the 
master of Logwood and other houses, the principal partner in the great 
brewery of Foker & Co. : the greater portion of Foker's Entire. 

A little hand, covered with a glove of the deepest ebony, and set off 
by three inches of a snowy ■wristband, was put forth to meet Arthur's 
salutation. The other little hand held a little morocco case, containing, 
no doubt, something precious, of which Mr. Foker had just become pro- 
prietor ill Messrs. Gimcraek's shop. Pen's keen eyes and satirio tnm 
allowed him at once upon what errand Mr. Foker had been employed ; 
and he thought of the heir in Horace pouring forth the gathered wine 
of his father's vats ; and that human nature is pretty much the same 
in Regent-street as in the Via Sacra. 

" Le roi est mort. Vive le roi !" said Arthur. 

" Ah !" sjud the other. " Tea. Thank you — very much obliged. 
How do you do Pen? very busy — good-by !" and he jumped into the 
1 la 1 E o igl am and sate Ilea little black Care behind the black 
coachma He had bkisl e I on seeing Pen, and showed other signs 
o g It and pertuil at on wh ch Pen attributed to the novelty, of his 

uat on and on vhi 1 e began to speculate in his usual sardonic 

"ies so wags tl wo U thought Pen. " The stone closes over 
Hairy the Fo rth, and Harry tl e Fifth reigns in his stead. The old 
ministers at the brewery come and kneel before him with their books ; 
the draymen, his subjects, fling up their red caps, and shout for him. 
"WTiat a grave deference and sympathy the bankers and the lawyers 
show I There was too great a stake at issue between those two that 
th.ey should ever love each other very cordially. As long as one man 
keeps another out of twenty thousand a year, the younger must be 
always hankering after the ciown, and the wish must be the father to 
the thought of possession. Thank Heaven, there was no thought of 
money between me and our dear mother, Laura." 

" There never could have been. You would have spurned it !" cried 
Laura. " Why make yourself more selfish than you are, Pen ; and 
allow your mind to own for an instant that it would have entertained 
such — such dreadful meanness ? You make mo blush for you, Arthur ; 
you make me — " her eyes finished this sentence, and she passed her 
handkerchief across them. 

" There are some truths which women will never acknowledge," Pen 
said, " and from which your modesty always turns away, I do not say 
that I ever knew the feeling, only that I am glad I had not the tempta- 
tion. Is there any harm in that confession of weakness ?" 

" We are all taught to ask to be delivered from evil, Arthur," said 
Laura, in a low voice. "I am glad if you were spared from that great 
crime; and only sorry to think that you could by any possibility have 
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been led into it But you never could ; and you don't tliinlc yuu could. 
Your acts are generous and kind : you disdain mean actions. You talto 
Blanche without money, and without a bribe. Yes, thanks be to 
Heaven, dear brother. You fiould not have sold youiseLf away ; I Itncw 
you could not when it came to the day, and you did not. Praise be — 
be where praise is due. Why does this horrid skepticism pursue you, 
my Arthur ? Why doubt and sneer at your own heart — at every 
one'sl Oh, if you knew the pain you give me — how I lie awake and 
think of those hard sentences, dear hrotber, and wish them unspoken, 
unthought !" 

" Do I cause you many thoughts and many tears, Laura V asked 
Arthur. The fiiliness of innocent love beamed from her in reply. A 
smile heavenly pure, a glance of unutterable tenderness, sympathy, pity, 
shone in her lace — all ■which indications of love and purity Arthur be- 
held and worshiped in her, as yon would watch them in a child, as 
one fancies one might regard them in an angel. 

"I — I don't know what I have done," he said, simply, "to have 
merited such regard from two such women. It is like undeserved 
praise, Laura — or too much good fortune, which frightens one — or a 
great po^t, when a man feels that he is not fit for it. Ah, sister, how 
weak and wicked we are; how spotless, and full of love and truth, 
Heaven made you I I think for some of you there has been no fall," 
he said, looking at the charming girl with an almost paternal glance of 
admiration, " You can't help having sweet thoughts, and doing good 
actions. Dear creature '. they are the flowers which you bear." 

"And what else, sir?" asked Laura. "I see a sneer coming over 
your face. What is it 1 Why does it come to drive all the good 
thoughts away?" 

" A sneer, is there ? I was thinking, ray dear, that nature in mak- 
ing you so good and loving did very well: but — " 

" But what ? What is that wicked but 1 and why are you always 
calling it up?" 

"But will come in spite of us. But is reflection. But is the 
skeptic's familiar, with whom he has made a compact ; and if he forgets 
it, and indulges in happy day-dreams, or building of air castles, or 
listens to sweet music, let us say, or to the bells ringing to church. But 
taps at the door, and says, ' Master, I am here. You are my master ; 
but I am yours. Go where you will you can't travel without me. I 
will whisper to you when you are on your knees at church. I will be 
at your marriage pillow. I will sit down at your table with your 
children. I will be behind your death-bed curtain.' Tliat is what But 
is," Pen said. 

" Pen, you frighten me," cried Laura. 

" Do you know what But came and said to me just now, when I was 
looking at you "i But said, ' If that girl had reason as well as love, slie 
would love you no more. If she knew you as you are — the sullied, 
selfish heii[g which you know — she must part from you, and could give 
you no love and no sympathy.' Didn't I say," he added fondly, " that 
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some of you see p L j I 1 t ti 

knowlcdgo of ev: p m 

" What is this k aX\m h t k 1 L ly 

Eocltminstei:, wh h m m d h ppe tl m 

having performed hm mfh ptmid 

under the hands & b elbttlttes vith t 

■which the worthy yn p itJh Iftpbl 

" Mr. Pendennis, you are always coming he 

"It is very pleasant to be here," Arthur sad d w t 11 g 

when you came in, about my friend Foker, h m I t j t d 

who, as your ladyship knows, has succeeded t hi f h ki gl 

" He has a very fine property, he has fift th sa d y H 

my cousin. He is a, very worthy young m H m t m d 

me," said Lady Rockminster, with a. look at L 

" He has been engaged f many y p 1 1 1 L Ij — 

" Lady Ana is a. foolish ] ttl hit Lady P k nst d h 

much dignity; " and I h jtn vtlh Sll tgd 

every feeling of society, '^l h b ken 1 e f th 1 t d tl w 
away fifteen thousand a j a 

" Thrown away ? What 1 a 1 app a 1 k d P 

"It will be the talk oi t! t nn n d y tw d th 

need why I should keep the secret any long d L dy F k tu.t 

who had written and received a dozen lettei tl bj t lid 
letter yesterday from my daughter, who w t y g t D mm gt 
until all the world was obliged to go away t f tl f 1 f 1 

catastrophe which happened there. When MFk anhmfra 
Nice, and after the funeral, Lady Ann we t d w 1 1 t h 

father, said that she never could marry h th t h h 1 

tracted another attachment, and that she must die jathei than fulfill hei 
contract. Poor Lord Eosherville, who is dreadfully embarrassed, showed 
his daughter what the state of his afiairs was, and that it was necessary 
that the atrangemeats should take place ; and in fine, we all supposed 
that she haid listened to reason, and intended to comply with the desires 
of her family. But what has happened — last Thursday she went out 
after breakfast with her maid, and was married in the very church in 
Druramington Park to Mr. Hobson, her father's own chaplain and her 
brother's tutor ; a red-haired widower with two children. Poor dear 
Rosherville is in a dreadful way : he wishes Henry Foker should marry 
Alice or Barbara ; but Alice is marked with the small-pox, and Barbara 
is ten years older than he is. And, of course, now the youngman is his 
own master, he will think of choosing for himself. The blow on Lady 
Agnes is very cruel. She is inconsolable. She baa the house in Grosve- 
nor-street for her hfe, and her settlement, which was very handsome. 
Have you not met her ? Yes, she dined one day at Lady Clavering's — 
the first day I saw you, and a very disagreeable young man I thought 
you were. But I have formed you. We have formed him, haven't we, 
Laura 1 Where is Bluebeard ? let him come. That horrid Grindley, 
the dentist, will keep me in town another week." 
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To tlie latter part of her ladyship's speech Arthur gave no ear. He 
was thinking for whom could Folter be purchasing those trinkets which 
he was carrying away from the jeweler's. Why did Harry seem anx- 
ious to avoid him ? Could he be still faithful to the attachment which 
had agitated him so much, and sent him abroad eighteen months hack ? 
Psha! The bracelets and presents were for some of Harry's old friends 
of the Opera or the French theatra. Rumors from Naples and Paris, 
rumors, such as are borne to club smoking-rooma, had announced that 
the young man had found distractions ; or, precluded from his virtuous 
attachment, the poor fellow had flung himself back upon his old com- 
panions and amusements — not the only man or woman whom society 
forces into evil, or debars from good ; not tho only victim of the world's 
selfish and wicked lavra. 

As a good thing when it is to be done can not be done too quickly, 
Laura was anxious that Pen's marriage intentions should be put into 
execution as speedily as possible, and pressed on his arrangements with 
rather a feverish anxiety. Why could she not wait ? Pen could ailbrd 
to do so with perfect equanimity, but Laura would hear of no delay. 
She wrote .to Pen ; she implored Pen : she used every means to urge 
expedition. It seemed as if she could have no rest until Arthur's hap- 
piness was complete. 

She offered herself to dearest Blanche to come and stay at Tunbridge 
with her, when Lady Hockminster should go on her intended visit to 
the reigning house of Rockminster ; and although the old dowager 
scolded, and ordered, and commauded Laura was deaf and disobedient : 
she must go to Tunbridge, she wo Id g Tunb d^, sh who ordi- 
narily had no will of her own, and mpli d m hn ly w h any body's 
whim and caprices, showed the mo 
in this instance. The do vag lady n 
tism, she must read hers If 1 } 
whose voice croaked, and wl ad 
sages in the novels — Lau am g 
another week, sh p p d 1 
Clavering, to pa n w h d 

Dearest Blanch m an ly i 

to say with wha d 1 gh h 

charming it woild b p ac e h 
o'er the grassy sw d a d amid h 
Southborough ! Bla h un d 1 
dearest friend. 

Laura, No. 2, expressed her del 1 
reply- She hoped that their frienl hip 

confidence between them would grow in alter years , that they should 
have no secrots from each other ; that the aim of the life of each would 
be to make one person happy. 

Blanche, No. 3 followed in two days. " How provoking ! Their 
house was very small, the two spare hedrooms were occupied by that 
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horrid Mrs. Planter and her daughter, wlio had thought proper to fall 
ill (she always fell ill in country houses), and she could not, or would 
not be moved for some days." 

Laura, No, 3. " It was indeed very provoking. L. had hoped to 
hear one of dearest B.'s dear songs on Friday ; hut she was the more 
consoled to wait, because Lady R. was not very well, and liked to be 
nursed hy her. Poor Major Pendenais was very unwell, too, in the 
same hotel — too unwell even to see Arthur, who was constant in his 
calls on his uncle. Arthur's heart was full of tenderness and affection. 
She had known Arthur all her life. She would answer" — yes, even 
in italics she would answer — " for his kindness, his goodness, and his 

Blanche, No. 3. "What ib this most surprising, most extraordinary 
letter from A. P. 1 What does dearest Laura know about iti What 
has happened ? What, what mysteiy is enveloped under his frightful 
leaerve?" 

Blanche, No. 3, requires an explanation ; and it can not be better 
given than in the surprising and injBterious letter of Arthur Pendennis. 
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called to tlio bar, and try to get on in. my profession : perhaps some 
day, if I am very lucky, and woi'lt very hard (which is absurd), I may 
get a colonial appointment, aad yoit may be an Indian judge's lady. 
Meanwhile I shall buy back the Pall Mall Gazette : the publishers are 
tired of it ranee the death of poor Shandon, and will sell it for a small 
sum. Warrington will be my right hand, and write it up to a respect- 
able sale. I will introduce you to Mr. Pinucane, the sub-editor, and I 
know who, in the end, will be Mrs. Finuoane — a very nice, gentle 
creature, who has lived sweetly through a sad life — and we wiU jog on, 
I say, and look out for better times, and earn our living decently. You 
shall have the opera-boxes, and superintend the fashionable intelligence, 
and break your little heart in the poet's comer. Shall we live over 
the offices 1 — tbere are four very good rooms, a kitchen, and a garret for 
Laura, in Catherine- street, in the Strand ; or would you like a house 
in the Waterloo-road 1 — it would be very pleasant, only there is that 
halfpenny toll at the bridge. The boys may go to King's College, 
mayn't they ? Does all this read to you like a joke ? 

" Ah, dear Blanche, itisno joke, and I am sober and telling the truth. 
Our fine day-dreams are gone. Our carriage has whirled out of sight 
like Cinderella's : our house in Eelgravia has been whisked away into 
the air by a malevolent Genius, and I am no more a member of Parlia- 
ment than I am a Bishop on bis bench in the House of Lords, or a 
Duke with a garter at his knee. You know pretty well what my 
property is, and your own little fortune : we may have enough with 
those two to live in decent comfort ; to take a cab sometimes when we 
go out to see our friends, and not to deny ourselves an omnibus when we 
are tired. But that jg all: is that enough for you, my little dainty 
lady ? 1 doubt sometimes whether you can bear the life which I offer 
you— at least, it is fair that you should know what it will be. If you 
say, 'Yes, Arthur, I will follow your fate whatever it may be, and be a 
loyal and loving wife to aid and cheer you' — come to me, dear Blanche, 
and may God help me so that I may do my duty to you. If not, and 
you look to a higher station, I must not bar Blanche's fortune — 1 will 
stand in the crowd, and see your ladyship go to Court where you are 
presented, and you shall give me a smile from your chariot window. I 
saw Lady Mirable going to the drawing-room last season : the happy 
husband at her side glittered with stars and cordons. All the flowers 
in the garden bloomed in the coachman's bosom. WiU you have these 
and the chariot, or walk on foot and mend your husband's stockings 1 

" I can not tell you now — afterward I might, should tfae day come 
when we may have no secrets from one another — what has happened 
within the last few hours which has changed all my prospects in life ; 
but so it is, that I have learned somethmg which forces me to give up 
the plans wbich I had formed, and many vaia and ambitious hopes in 
which I had been indulging. I have written and dispatched a letter 
to Sir Francis Clavering, saying that I can not accept his seat in Parlia- 
ment until after my marriage ; in like manner I can not and will not 
accept any larger fortune with you than that which has always belonged 
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to you since your grandfather's death, and thchirthof your half-brother. 
Your good mother is not in the least aware — I hope she never may he 
— of the reasons which force me to this very strange decisiou. They 
arise from a painful circumstance, which is attributable to none of our 
faults ; but, having once befallen, they are as fatal and irreparable as 
that shock which overset honest Alnaschar'a porcelain, and shattered all 
his hopes beyond the power of mending. I write gayly enough, for 
there is no use in bewailing such a hopeless mischance. We have not 
drawn the great prize ia the lottery, dear Blanche : But I shall he con- 
tented enough without it, if you can be so; and I repeat, with all my 
heart that I will do my best to make you happy 
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With two such friends at home, what need we coro for the world with- 
out, or who is member for Clavering, or who is sukeH or not asked to 
the great halls of the season ?" 

To this frank coramunieatiou came back the letter from Blanche to 
Laura, and one to Pen himself, which perhaps his own letter justified. 
"Tou are spoiled by the world," Blanche wrote; "you do not love your 
poor Blanche as she would be loved, or you would not offer thus lightly 
to take her or leave her. No, Arthur, you love me not — a man of the 
world, you have given me your plighted troth, and are ready to redeem 
it ; but that entire affection, that love whole and abiding, where — where 
is that vision of my youth ? I am hut a pastime of your life, and I 
would be its all ; — but a fleeting thought, and I would be your whole 
Eoul. I would have our two hearts one ; but ah, my Arthur, how lonely 
yours is I how little you give me of it ! You speak of our parting, with 
a smile on your Up ; of our meeting, and you care not to hasten itl 
Is life but a disiUusion, then, and are the flowers of our garden faded 
away? I have wept — I have prayed — I have passed sleepless hours — 
I have shed bitter, bitter tears over your letter I To you I bring the 
gu h ng poe y f my being — the yearnings of the soul that longs to be 
lo d — that p n s for love, love, love, beyond all! — that flings itself at 
you fe t a d ies. Love me, Arthur ! Your heart heats no quicker 
at tl kn ha appeal of my love ! — ^your proud eye is dimmed by no 
tea f sympatl y I — you accept my soul's treasure as though 'twere 
dr ss n 1h pearls from the unfiithomable deeps of afiection ! not 
th d m nds f m the caverns of the heart. You treat me like a slave, 
and bid m b w y n a 1 he gu d of a free maiden — 

is this tip fall p n Arawh was it otherwise ? 
when did n aug bu d ap x> nti t ? Could I hope 

(fond fo ) b p n f n race ; and lay my 

ibvcred na h nphn y wnf Foolish girl 
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that I was 1 Oae by one, all the flowers of my young life have faded 
away ; and this, tho last, the sweetest, the dearest, the fondly, the 
madly loved, the wildly cherished — where is it ? But no more of this. 
Heed not my bleeding heart. — Bless you, bless you always, Arthur ! 

" I will write more when I am more collected. My racking brain 
renders thought almost iiapossible. I long fo see Laura ! She will 
come to us directly we return from tlie country, will she not 1 AntI you, 
cold one! "B." 

The words of this letter were perfectly clear, and written in Blanche's 
neatest hand, upon her scented paper ; and yet the meaning of the 
corapositiou not a little puzzled Pen. Did Blanche mean to accept or 
to refuse his polite offer ? Her phrases either meant that Pen did not 
love her, and she declined him, or that she took him, and sacrificed 
herself to him, cold as he was. He laughed sardonically over the letter, 
and over the transaction which occasioned it. He laughed to think 
how Fortune had jilted him, and how he deserved his slippery fortune. 
He turned over and over the musky, gilt-edged riddle. It amused his 
humor: he enjoyed it as if it had been a funny story. 

He was thus seated, twiddhng the queer manuscript in his hand, 
joking grimly to himself, when his servant came in with a card from a 
gentleman, who wished to speak to him very particularly. And if Pen 
had gone out into the passage, he would have seen sucking his stick, 
rolling his eyes, and showing great marks of anxiety, his old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Samuel Huxter. 

" Mr. Huxter on particular business I Pray, beg Mr. Huxter to come 
in," said Pen, amused rather; and not the less so when poor Sam 
appeared before hira, 

"Pray take a chair, Mr. Huxter," said Pen, in his most superb 
manner. " In what way can I be of service to you ?" 

" I had rather not speak before the flunk — before the man, Mr. Pen- 
dennis ;" on which Mr. Arthur's attendant quitted the room. 

" I'm in a fix," said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. 

"■ She sent me to you," continued the young surgeon. 

" What, Fanny 1 Is she well ? I was coming to see her, but I have 
had a great deal of business since my return to London." 

"I heard of you through my governor and Jack 'Hobnell," broke in 
Huxter. " I wish you joy, Mr. Pendennis, both of the borough and tho 
lady, sir. Fanny wishes you joy, too," he added, with something of a 

" There's many a slip between the cup and the 1 ] t Who knows 
what may happen, Mr. Huxter, or who wU st n P liameiit for 
Clavering next session ?" 

" You can do any thing with my govern cent nued Mr. Huxter. 
" You got him Clavering Park. The old loy as very uch pleased, 
sir, at your calling him in. Hobnell wrote o so Do j think you 
could speak to the governor for me, Mr. Pendennis ? 

" Aiid tell him what ]" 
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" I've gone and done it, sir," said Huxter, with a particular look, 
" You — you don't mean to say you have — you have done any wrong 
lo that dear littlu creature, sir," said Pen, starting up in a great 

" I hope not," said Huxter, with a hang-dog look : " but I've married 
her. And 1 know there will be an awful shindy at home. It was 
agreed that I should be taken into partnership when I had passed the 
College, and it was to have been Huxter and Son. But I would have 
it, confound it. It's a!l over now, and the old boy's wrote to me that 
he's coming up to town for drugs ; he will be here to-morrow, and then 
it must all come out." 

"And when did this event happen ?" asked Pen, not over well pleased, 
most likely, that a person who had once attracted some portion of his 
royal good graces should have transferred her allegiance, and consoled 
herself for his loss. 

" Last Thursdaj wfi k— w djfMAiny 

came to Shepherd' I H w d 

Pen remembered 1 Bl h 1 d 1 1 h 

"I was called in,' H dlw h Ikgfld 

Cos's leg ; and abo m h " 
who told me there w m 

to give her my pro 1 rv 

Miss Amory — her h sek p 
with strong hyster If d 
one — in Strong's ch mb I j 
Miss Amory crying and as pale i 
—a regular kick up. They wei 
old woman went whooping off ir 

young one. I called in Grosvenor-place next day to see if I could be 
of any service, but they were gone without so much as thanking me: 
and the day after I had business of my own lo attend to — a bad business 
too," said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. "But it's done,and can't bo undone; 
and we must make the best of it." 

She has known the story for a month, thought Pen, with a sharp pang 
of grief, and a gloomy sympathy — this accounts for her letter of to-day. 
She will not implicate her father, or divulge hie secret ; she wishes 
to let me off irom the marriage — and finds a pretext — the generous 
girl! 

" Do you know who Altamont is, sir ?" asked Huxter, after the pause 
during which Pen had been thinking of his own affairs. " Fanny and I 
have talked him over, and we can't help fencying that it's Mrs. Light- 
foot's first husband come to life again, and she who has just married a 
second. Perhaps Lightfoot won't be very sorry for it," sighed Huxter, 
looking savagely at Arthur, for the demon of jealousy was still in posses- 
sion of his soul ; and now, and more than ever since his marriage, the 
poor fellow fancied that Fanny's heart belonged to his rival. 

"Let us talk about your affairs," said Pen. " Show me how I can 
be of any service to you, Huxter. Let me congratulate you on your 
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marriago. I am tliaakful that Fanny, wlio is so good, an fascinating, bo 
kind a creature, has found an honest man, and a gentleman who will 
make her happy. Show me what I can do to ht.lp you." 

" She thinks you can, sir," said Huxter, accepting Pen's proffered 
hand, " and I'm very much ohliged to you, I'm sure ; and that you might 
talk over my father, and hreak the business to him, and my mother, who 
always has her back up about being a clergyman's daughter. Fanny 
aiu't of a good family, I know, and not up to us in breeding and that— 
but she's a Huxter now." 




" The wife takes the husband's rank, of course," said Pen. 

"And with a little practice in society," continued Huxter, imbibing 
his stick, " she'll be as good as any girl in Clavering. You should bear 
her sing and play on the piano. Did you ever ? Old Bows taught her. 
And she'll do on the stage, if the governor was to throw me over ; but 
I'd I'ather not have her there. Bbe can't help being a coquette, Mr. 
Pendennis, she can't help it. Dammy, sir ! I'll be bound to say, that 
two or three of the Bartholomew chaps, that I've brought into my place, 
are sitting vrith. her now : even Jack Lintoa, that I took down as my 
best man, is as bad as the rest, and she will go on singing and making 
eyes at him. It's what Bows says, if there were twenty men in a room, 
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and one not taiing notice of her, she wouliln't ho satisfied until tho 
twentieth was at her elbow." 

" You should have her mother with her," said Pen, laugliing. 

" She must keep the lodge. She can't see so much of her family as 
sho used. I can't, you know, sir, go on with that lot. Consider my 
rank in life," said Huxter, putting a very dirty hand up to his chin. 

" Au fait," said Mr, Pen, who was infinitely amused, and concern- 
ing whom mutato nmnine (and of course concerning nobody else in the 
■world) the fable might have been narrated. 

As the two gentlemen were in the midst of this colloquy, another 
knock came to Pen's door, and his servant presently announced Mr. 
Bows. The old man followed slowly, his pale face blushing, and his 
hand trem.bling somewhat as he took Pen's. He coughed, and wiped 
his face in his checked cotton pocket-handkerchief, and sat down, with 
his hands on his knees, the sun shining on his bald head. Pen looked 
at the homely figure with no small sympathy and kindness. This man, 
too, has had his griefs, and his wounds, Arthur thought. This man, 
too, has brought his genius and his heart, and laid them at a woman's 
feet ; where she spurned them. The chance of life has gone against him, 
and the prize is with that creature yonder, Fanny's bridegroom, thus 
mutely apostrophized, had winked meanwhile with one eye at old Bows, 
and was driving holes in the floor with the cane which he loved. 

" So we have lost, Mr. Bows, and here is the lucky winner," Pen 
said, looking hard at the old man. 

" Here is the lucky winner, sir, as you say." 

"I suppose you have come from my place?" asked Huxter, who, 
having winked at Bows with one eye, now favored Pen with a wink of 
the other — a wink which seemed to say, " Infatuated old boy — you 
understand — over head and ears in love with her — poor old fool." 

" Yes, I have been there ever since you went away. It was Mrs. 
Sam who sent me after you : who said that she thought you might be 
doing something atitpid — something like yourself) Huxter." 

" There's as big fools as I am," growled the young surgeon. 

" A few, p'raps," said the old man ; " not many, let us trust. Yes, 
she sent me after you, for fear you should offend Mr. Pendennis ; and 
I daresay because she thought you wouldn't give her message to him, 
and beg him to go and see her ; and she knew I would take her errand. 
Did he tell you that, sir V 

Huxter blushed scarlet, and covered his confusion with an impre- 
cation. Pen laughed ; the scene suited his bitter humor more and 
more. 

" I have no doubt Mr. Huxter was going to tell me," Arthur said, 
" and very much flattered I am sure I shall be to pay my respects to 

" It's in Charterhouse-lane, over the baker's, on the right hand side as 
you go from St, John's-street," continued Bows, without any pity. " You 
know Smithfield, Mr. Pendennis ? St. John's-street leads into Smith- 
field. Dr. Johnson has been down the street many a time with ragged 
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shoeg, and a bundle of penny-a-lining for the ' Gent's Magazine,' You 
literary gents are tetter oil now — eli? You ride in your cabs, and wear 
yellow kid gloves now." 

" I havo known so many Ijrave and good men fail, and so many quacks 
and impostors succeed, that you mistake me if you tMnk I am puffed up 
by my own personal good luck, old friend," Arthur said, sadly. " Do 
you think the prizes of life are carried by the most deserving? and set 
up that meaa test of prosperity for merit ? You must feel that you are 
as good as I. I have never questioned it. It is you that are peevish 
against tlia freaks of ibrtune, and grudge the good luck that befalls 
others. It's not the first time you have unjustly accused me. Bows." 

" Perhaps you are not far wrong, sir," said the old feDow, wiping his 
bald forehead. " I am thinking about myself and grumbling ; most men 
do wheu they get on that subject. Here's the fellow that's got the 
prize in the lottery ; here's tbe fortunate youth." 

"I don't know what you are driving at," Huxter said, who had 
been much puzzled as the above remarks passed between his two com- 
panions. 

" Perhaps not," said Bows, drily. " MrB. H. sent tne here to look 
after you, and to see that you brought that little message to Mr. Pen- 
dennis, which you didn't, you see, and so she was right. Women al- 
ways are ; they have always a reason for every thing. Why, sir," ho 
said, turning round to Pen with a sneer, " she had a reason even for 
giving me that message. I was sitting with her after you left us, very 
quiet and comfortable ; I was talking away, and she was mending your 
shirts, when your two young friends, Jack Lintoa and Bob Blades, 
looked in from Bartholomew's ; and then it was she found out that she 
had this message to send. You needn't hurry yourself, she don't want 
you back again ; they'll stay these two hours, I daresay." 

Huxter rose with great perturbation at this news, and plunged his 
stick into the pocket of his paletot, and seized his hat. 

" You'll come and see us, sir, won't you ?" he said to Pen. " You'll 
talk over the governor, won't you, sir, if I can get out of this place and 
down to Claveringl" 

" You will promise to attend me gratis if ever I fall ill at Fairoaks, 
will you, Huxter 1" Pen said, good-naturedly. " I will do any thing I 
can for you. I will come and see Mrs. Huxter immediately, and we 
will conspire together about what is to be done." 

" I thought that would send him out, sir," Bows said, dropping into 
his chair again as soon as the young surgeon had quitted the room. 
" And it's all true, sir — every word of it. She wants you back again, 
and sends her husband after you. She cajoles every body, the little 
devil. She tries it on you, on me, on poor Costigan, on the young chaps 
from Bartholomew's. She's got a little court of 'em already, Aud if 
there's nobody there, she practices on the old German baker in the shop, 
or coaxes the black sweeper at the crossing." 

" Is she fond of that fellow V asked Pen. 

"There is no accounting for likes and dislikes," Bows answered. 
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" Yes, slie ia fond of liim ; and having taken the thing into her head, 
she would not rest until she married him. They had their bans pub- 
lished at St. Clement's, and nobody heard it or knew any just cause 
or impediment. And one day she slips out of the porter's lodge, and 
has the business done, and goes off to Graveaend with Lothario ; and 
leaves a note for me to go and explain all things to her ma,. Bless you ! 
the old womaa knew it as well as I did, though she pretended ignorance. 
And so she goes, and I'm alone again. I miss her, sir, tripping along 
that court, and coming for her singing lesson; and I've no heart to look 
into the porter's lodge now, which looks very empty without her, the 
little flirting thing. And I go and sit and dangle about her lodgings, 
like an old fool. She makes 'em very trim and nice, though ; gets up 
all Huxter's shirts and clothes : cooks his Utile dinner, and sings at her 
business like a little lark. What's the use of being angry ? I lent 'em 
three pound to go on vdih : for they haven't got a shilUng till the recon- 
ciliation, and pa comes down." 

When Bows had taken his laave, Pen carried his letter from Blanche, 
and 'the news which he had just received, to his usual adviser, Laura. 
It was wonderful upon how many points Mr. Arthur, who generally 
followed his own opinion, now wanted another person's counsel. He 
could hardly so much as choose a waistcoat without referring to Miss 
Bell : if he wanted to buy a horse he must have Miss Bell's opinion ; 
all which marks of deference tended greatly to the amusement of the 
shrewd oM lady with whom Miss Bell lived, and who.se plans regarding 
bei protegee we have indicated, 

Arthur produced Blanche's letter then to Laura, and asked her to in- 
terpret it. Laura was very much agitated, and puzzled by the contents 
cf the note. 

" It seems to me," she said, " as if Blanche is acting very artfully.'' 

" And wishes so to place matters that she may take mc or leave me ? 
Is it not sol" 

" It is, I am afraid, a kind of duplicity which does not augur well for 
your future happiness ; and is a bad reply to your own candor and honesty, 
Arthur. Do yon know I think, I think — I scarcely like to say wliat 
I think," said Laura, with a deep blush ; but of course the blushing 
young lady yielded to her cousin's persuadon, and expressed wliat her 
thoughts were. " It looks to me, Arthur, as if there might he — there 
might be somebody else," said Laura, with a repetition of the blush. 

" And if there is," broke in Arthur, " and if I am free once again, 
will the best and dearest of all women — " 

" You are not free, dear brother," Laura said, calmly, " You belong 
to another ; of whom I own it grieves me to think ill. But I can't do 
otherwise. It is very odd that in this letter she does not urge you to 
tell her the reason why you have broken arrangements which would 
have been so advantageous to you ; and avoids speaking on the subject. 
She somehow seems to write as if she knows her father's secret," 

Pen said, " Yes, she must know it ;" and told the story, which he had 
just heard from Huxter, of the interview at Shepherd's Inn. 
VOL, II. — Y 
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" It was not so that she described the meeting," siiid Laura ; and, 
going to her desk, produced from it that letter of Blanche's which men- 
tioned her visit to Shepherd's Inn. -'Another disappointment — only 
the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room," This was all 
that Blanche had said, " But she was bound to keep her father's secret, 
Pea," Laura added. " And yet, and yet — it is very puzzling." 

The pazzle was this, that for three weeks after this eventful discovery 
Blanche had been only too eager about her dearest Arthur ; was urg- 
ing, as strongly as so much modesty could urge, the completion of the 
happy arrangements which were to make her Arthur's forever ; and now 
it seemed as if something had interfered to mar these happy arrange- 
ments — as if Arthur poor was not quite so agreeable to Blanche as 
Arthur rich and a menater of Parliarjent — as if there was some mys- 
tery. At last she said — 

" Tunbridge Wells is not very fai- off, is it, Arthur ? Hadn't you 
better go and see her ?" 

They had been in town a week and neither had thought of that 
simple plan before 1 
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had time to leiien ill the cu 
cumstauoea of his life as he made 
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were to write a. book that should go through, twenty editions, why, I 
should he the very first to sneer at my reputation. Say I could succeed 
at the bar, and achieve a fortune by bullying witneBses and twisting 
evidence ; is that a fame which would satisfy my longings, or a caUing 
in which my life would be well spent ? How I wish I could be that 
priest opposite, who never has lifted his eyes from, his breviary, except 
when we were in K.eigate tunnel, when he could not see ; or that old 
gentleman next him, who scowls at him with eyes of hatred over his 
newspaper. The priest shuts his eyes to the world, but has his thoughts 
on the boot, which is his directory to the world to come. His neighbor 
hates him as a monster, tyrant, persecutor ; and fancies burning mar- 
tyrs, and that pale couatenauoa looking on, and lighted up by the flame. 
These have no doubts ; these march on trustfully, bearing their load of 
logic." 

"Would you like to look at tho paper, sir?" here interposed the 
stout gentleman (it had a flaming article against the order of the black- 
coated gentleman who was traveling with them in the carriage) and 
Pen thanked him and took it, and pursued his reverie, without reading 
two sentences of the journal. 

" And yet, would you take either of those men's creeds, with its con- 
sequences V he thought. " Ah me ! you must bear your own burden, 
fashion your own faith, think your own thoughts, and pray your own 
prayer. To what mortal ear could I tell all, if I had a mind ? or who 
could understand all ? "Who can tell another's short-comings, lost 
opportunities, weigh the passions which overpower, the defects which 
incapacitate reason ? — what extent of truth and right his neighbor's 
mind is organized to perceive and to do t — what invisible and forgotten 
accident, terror of youth, chance or mischance of fortune, may have 
altered the whole current of life 1 A grain of sand may alter it, as 
the flinging of a pebble may end it. Who can weigh circumstances, 
passions, temptations, that go to our good and evil account, save One, 
before whoso awful wisdom we Irneel, and at whose mercy we ask abso- 
lution? Here it ends," thought Pen; "this day or to-morrow will 
wind up the account of my youth ; a weary retrospect, alas ! a sad his- 
tory, with many a page I would fain not look back on I But who has 
not been tired or fallen, and who has escaped without scars from that 
struggle ?" And his head fell on his breast, and the young man's heart 
prostrated itself humbly and sadly before that Throne where sits 
wisdom, and love, and pity for all, and made its confession. " What 
matters about fame or poverty !" bethought. " If 1 marry this woman 
I have chosen, may I have strength and will to be true to her, and to 
make her happy. If I have children, pray God teach me to speak and 
to do the truth among them, and to leave them an honest name. There 
are no splendors for my marriage. Does my lifo deserve any ? I 
begin a new phase of it ■ a better than the last may it be, I pray 
Heaven I" 

The train stopped at Tunbridgo as Pea was making these reflections ; 
arid he handed over the newspaper to his neighbor, of whom he took 
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leave, while the foreign clergyman in the opposite cornet still sate wltli 
his eyes on his book. Pen jumped out of thp carriage then, his oarpeJ- 
bag in hand, and briskly determined to face his fortune. 

A fly carried him rapidly to Lady Clavering's house from the station ; 
and, as he was transported thither, Arthur composed a little speech, 
which he intended to address to Blanche, and which was really as vii- 
ttious, honest, and well-minded an oration aa any man of his turn of 
mind, and under his circumstances, coiJd have uttered. The purport of 
it was — " Blanche, I can not understand from your last letter what your 
meaning is, or whether my fair and frank proposal to you is acceptable 
or no. 1 think yon know the reason which induces me to forego the 
worldly advantages which a union with you offered, and which I could 
not accept without, as I fancy, being dishonored. If you doubt of my 
affection, here I am ready to prove it. Let Smirke be called in, and 
let us be married out of hand ; and with all my heart I purpose to keep 
ray vow, and to cherifeh you through life, and to be a d a 1 n 

husband to you," 

From the fly Arthur sprang out then to the hall-d I } 

met by a domestic whom he did not know. The ma sc d b 
surprised at the approach of the gentleman with th arp b wl h 
he made no attempt to take from Arthur's hands. II 1 ly h [ n 
at home, sir," the man remarked. 

" I am Mr. Pendennis," Arthur said. " Where is Lightfoot V 

" Lightfoot is gone," answered the man. " My lady is out, and my 
orders was — " 

"I hear Miss Araory's voice in ihe drawing-room," said Arthur. 
" Take the hag to a dressing-room, if you please ;" and, passing by the 
porter, he walked straight toward that apartment, from which, as the 
door opened, a warble of melodious notes issued. 

Our little siren was at her piano singing with all her might and 
fascinations. Master Clavering was asleep on the sofa, indiflercnt to 
the music ; hut near Blanche sat a gentleman who was perfectly 
enraptured with her strain, which was of a passionate and melancholy 

As the door opened, the gentleman started up with a hullo! the 
music stopped, with a little shriek from the singer ; Frank Clavering 
woke up from the sofa, and Arthur came forward and said, " What, 
Foker I how do you do, Foker ?" Ho looked at the piaiio, and there, 
by Miss Amory's side, was just such another purple-leather box as he 
had seen in Harry's hand three days before, when the heir of Logwood 
was coming out of a jeweler's shop in Waterloo-place, It was opened, 
and curled round the white-satin cushion within was, oh, such a magnif- 
icent serpentine bracelet, with such a blazing ruby head and diamond 
tail! 

" How-de-do, Pendennis ?" said Foker. Blanche made many motions 
of the shoulders, and gave signs of interest and agitation. And she put 
her handkerchief over the bracelet, and then she advanced, with a hand 
which trembled very much, to greet Pen 
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" How is dearest Laura '" she s-viJ The fice of Foker looking up 
iiom tis profound moummg — that face so piteous and puzzled \i'\s one 
ishtch the reidei s lmagln^tlon must d pict for himself also thit ol 
Master Frank Clavermg who looking at tt^ three interesting individ 
uals with an evpression of the utmost kiiowingneas had only time to 
ejaculate the woids Here s a jolly go ' and to disappear sniggering 




Pen too had restiained himself up to thai minute but looking stiU 
It Foltei whose ears and cheeks tingled with hlushes Arthur burst out 
into a fit of laughtei so wild and loud that it frightened Blanche much 
more than any the most serious e\hihitioii 

And this was the seuet was if Dont Ltuah and turn tv-a.} 
Fokei my hoy M hj man )oi are i pattern oi hdelitj Could I 
stand betiieen Blancht. and such constaiicj — could I stand between 
Miss Amory and fifleeu thousand a year ?" 

"It is not that, Mr. Pendennia," Blanche said, with great dignity. 
" It is not money, it is not rank, it is not gold that moves me; but it is 
aonstaneyi it is fidelity, it is a whole, trustful, loving heart offered to me, 
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that I treasure — yes, tliat I treasure !" And she made for her hand- 
kerchief, but, reflecting what was underneath it, she paused. " T do not 
disown, I do not disguise — my life is above disguise — to him on whom 
it is bestowed, ray heart must be forever bare — that I onoe thought I 
loved you, — yes, thought I was beloved by you ! I own. How I clung 
to that faith ! How I strove, I prayed, I longed to believe it ! But 
your conduct always — your own words so cold, so heartless, so unkind, 
have undeceived me. You trifled with the heart of the poor maiden '. 
You flung me back with scorn the troth which I had plighted ! I have 
explained all — all to Mr. Foker." 

" That you have," said Foker, with devotion, and conviction in his 

" What, all '.'" said Pen, with a meaning look at Blanche. " It is I 
am in iault is it ? Well, well, Blanche, be it so. I won't appeal 
against your sentence, and bear it iu silence. I came down here looking 
to very difierent things, Heaven knows, and with a heart most truly and 
kindly disposed toward you. I hope you may be happy with another, 
as, on my word, it was my wish to make you so ; and I hope my honest 
old friend here will have a wife worthy of his loyalty, his constancy, and 
affection. Indeed they deserve the regard of any woman — even Miss 
Blanche Amory. ShaJce hands, Harry ; don't look askance at me. Has 
any body told you that I was a false and heartless character?" 

"I think you're a — " Foker was beginning, in his wrath, when 
Blanche interposed, 

" Henry, not a word 1 — I pray you let there be forgiveness 1" 

" You're an angel, by Jove, you're an angel I" said Foker at which 
Blanche looked seraphically up to the chandelier. 

" In spite of what has passed, for the sake of what has passed I must 
always regai-d Arthur as a brother," the seraph continued ; we have 
known each otter years, we have trodden the same fielda, and plucked 
the same flowers together. Arthur ! Henry ! I beseech you to tike 
hands and to be friends ! Forgive you I — /forgive you, Arthur with my 
heart I do. Should I not do so for making me so happy?" 

" There is only one person of us three whom I pity, Blanche," Arthur 
said, gravely, " and I say to you again, that I hope yon will make this 
good fellow, this honest and loyal creature, happy," 

" Happy ! O Heavens 1" said Harry. He could not speak. His 
happiness gushed out at his eyes. " She don't know — she can't know 
how fond I am of her, and — and who am I ? a poor little beggar, and 
she takes me up and says she'll try and 1-Hove me. I ain't worthy 
of so much happiness. Give ns your hand, old boy, ance she ibrgives 
you after your heartless conduct, and says she loves you, I'll make 
you welcome. I tell you I'll love every body who loves her. By — if 
she tells me to kiss the ground I'll kiss it. Tell me to kiss the gi^und ! 
I say, tell me. 1 love you so. You see I love you so," 

Blanohe looked np seraphically again. Her geatle bosom heaved. 
She held out one hand as if to bless Harry, and then royally permitted 
him to kiss it. She took up the pocket handkerchief and hid her 
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own eyes, as the other fair hand was abandoned to poor Harry's tearful 

" 1 swear that is a villain who deceives fiuch a loving creature as 
that," said Fen. 

Blanche laid down the handkerchief, and put hand No. 2 soflly on 
Foker's head, which was bent down kissing and weeping over hand 
No. I. "Foolishboy ["she said, "it shall he loved as it deserves: who 
could help loving such a silly creature ]" 

And at this moment Prank Clavering hrolte in upon the sentimental 

" I say, Pendennis '." he said, 

"Well, Frank!" 

" The man wants fo be paid, and go hack. He's had some heer." 

"I'll go back with liim," cried Pen. "Good-by, Blanche. God 
bless you, Foker, old friend. You know, neither of you want me here." 
He longed to be off that instant. 

" Stay — I must say one word to you. One word in private, if you 
please," Blanche said. "You can trust ns together, can't you — Henry?" 
The tone in which the word Henry was spoken, and the appeal, ravished 
Foker with delight. "Trust you !" said he; "Oh, who wouldn't trust 
you ! Come along, Franky, my boy." 

" Let's have a cigar," said Frank, as they went into the hall. 

" She don't like it," said Foker, gently. 

"Law bless you — she don't mind. Pendennis used to smoke 
regular," said the candid youth. 

" It was but a short word I had to say," said Elancne to Pen, with 
great calm, when they were alone. "You never loved me, Mr. 
Pendennis." 

" I told you how much," said Arthur. " I never deceived you." 

" I suppose you will go back and marry Laura," continued Blanche. 

" Was that what you had to say V said Pen. 

"You are going to her this very night, I am sure of it. There is no 
denying it. You never cared for me." 

" Et vous ?" 

" Et moi c'est different. I have been spoilt early. I can not live out 
of the world, out of excitement. I could have done so, but it is loo 
late. If I can not have emotions, I must have the world. You would 
ofier me neither one nor the other. You are blase in every thing, even 
in ambition. You had a career before you, and you would not talce it. 
You give it up ! — for what ? — for a betise, for an absurd scruple. Why 
would you not have that seat, and be such a puritain? Why should 
you refuse what is mine by tight, entendez-vous ?" 

" You know all then?" said Pen. 

" Only within a mouth. But I have suspected ever since Baymouth 
— n'importe since when. It is not t»o late. He is as if he had never 
been ; and there is a position in the world before you yet. Why not sit 
in Parliament, exert your talent, and give a place in the world to your- 
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self, to your wife ? 1 take celui-lii. II est bon. 11 est riche. II est — 
vous le connaissez autant que moi enfin. Think you that I would not 
prefer un homme, quifera pa/rler de moi ? If the secret appears I am 
rich d, wMlions. How does it affect me ? It is not my fault. It will 
never appear." 

" You will tell Harry every thing, won't you ?" 

" Je comprends. Vaits refusez," said Blanche, savagely. " I will 
tell Harry at my owq time, when we are married. You will not betray 
me, will you ? You, having a defenseless girl's secret, will not turn 
upon her and use it ? S'il me plait de le cacker, mon secret ; pourqum- 
le donnerai-je ? Je I'aime, mon pauvre pere, voyez-vous ? I would 
rather live with that man than *ith you fades intriguers of the world. 
I must have emotions — il m'ew donne. II m'ecrit. II icrit tres-Hen, 
voyez^ous — comme un pirate — comme un Bohemien — comme un horn- 
me. But for this I would have said to my mother — Ma mh-e ! quittons 
ce Idche mari, cette Mche sociiti — retoumons & mon pere. 

" The pirate would have wearied you like the rest," said Pen. 

" Eh .' n inefaut des emotions," said Blanche. Pen had never seen 
her or known so much ahout her in all the years of their intimacy as he 
saw and knew now : though he saw more tiian existed in reality. For 
this young lady was not able to carry out any emotion to the full ; but 
had a sham enthusiasm, a sham hatred, a sham love, a sham taste, a 
sham grief, each of which flared and shoue very vehemently for an 
instant, but subsided and gave place to the next sham emotion. 
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PON the platfoim at Tunbridge, Pen 
fumed and fretted until the arrival 
of the evening train to London, a 
full halfhour — six hours it seemed 
to Lim : hut even this immense in- 
terval was passed, the train arrived, 
the train sped on, the London lights 
came in view — a gentleman who 
forgot his carpet-bag in the train 
rushed at a cab, and said to the 
Drive as hard as you can go 
to Jermyn-street." The cabman, 
although a Hansom cabman, said 
thank you for the gratuity which 
was put info his hand, and. Pen ran 
up the stairs of the hotel to Lady 
K.ocli minster's apartments. Laura 
alone in the drawing-room, read- 
with a pale face, by the lamp. 
1 L d p wl n Pen 
\ M J f How 

t m m nl f life 
nt lie th others, 
p 1 n n a w d or 
1 look f m tl yes : 
i, pres u e of tl e hand mty decide it f tb 1 p th u 1 hey 

can not speak. 

When Lady E.ockminster, who has had 1 aft d nn nap g t up 
and goes into her sitting-room, we may entei with hei ladyship. 

" Upon my word, young people 1" are the first words she says, and 
her attendant makes wondering eye3 over her shoulder. And well may 
she say so ; and well may llie attendant cast wondering eyes ; for the 
young people are in ait attitude ; and Pen in such a position as every 
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young lady -who reads this has heard tell of, or has seen, or hopes, or 
at any rate deserves to see. 

In a word, directly he entered the room, Pen went up to Laura of the 
pale face, who had not time even to say, What, back so eoon '! and 
seizing her outstretched and trembling hand just aa she was rising frona 
her chair, fell down on his knees before her, and said quickly, " I have 
Been her. She has engaged herself to Harry Foker — and — and how, 

The hand gives a pressure — the eyes beam a reply — the quivering 
lips answer, though speechless. Pen's head sinks down in the girl's lap, 
as he sobs out, " Come and Hess us, dear mother," and arms as fender 
as Helen's once more enfold him. 

In this juncutre it is that Lady Rockminster comes in avid says, 
"Upon my word, young people! Beck I leave the room, "What do 
you want poking your «ose in here ?" 

Pen starts up with looks of triumph, still holding Laura's hand, 
" She is consoling me for my misfortune, ma'am," he says. 

" What do you mean by kissing her hand ? I don't know what you 
will be next doing." 

Pen kissed her ladyship's, " I have beea to Tunbridge," he says, 
■'and seen Miss Amory; and find on my arrival that — that a villain 
has supplanted me ia ber affections," he says with a tragedy air. 

"Is that all^ Is that what you were whimpering on your knees 
about?" says the old lady, growing angry. " You might have kept the 

"Yes — another has superseded me," goes on Pen; "but why call 
him villain 1 He is brave, he is constant, he is young, he is wealthy, 
he is beautiful." 

""What stuff are you talking, sir?" cried the old lady. "What has 
happened 1" 

" Miss Amory has jilted me, and accepted Heni7 Foker, Esq. I 
found her warbling ditties to him as he lay at her ieet ; presents had 
been accepted, vows exchanged, these ten days. Harry was old Mrs. 
Planter's rheumatism, which kept dearest Laura out of the house. Ho 
is the most constant and generous of men. He has promised the living 
of Logwood to Lady Ann's husband, and given her a splendid present 
on her marriage ; and he rushed to fling himself at Blanche's feet the 
instant he found he was free." 

" And so, as you can't get Blancho, you put up with Laura, is that it, 
sir ?" asked the old lady, 

" Ho acted nobly," Laura said. 

"I acted as she bade me," said Pen, "Never mind how. Lady 
Rockminster ; but to the best of my knowledge and power. And if you 
mean that I am not worthy of Laura, I know it, and pray Heaven to 
better me ; and if the love and company of the best and purest creature 
in the world can do so, at least I shall have these to help me," 

"Hm, hm," replied the old lady to this, looking with rather an 
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appeased air at tho young people. " It is all very well ; Ijiit I should 
have preferred Bluebeard." 

And now Pen, to divert the conversation from a theme which was 
growing painful to seme patties present, bethought him of his iaterview 
with Huxter in the morning, and of Fanny Bolton's affairs, which he 
had forgotten under the immediate pressure and excitement of his own. 
And he told the ladies how Huxter had elevated Fanny to the rank of 
wife, and what terrors he was in respecting the arrival of his father. 
He described the scene with conbideiable humor, taldng care to dwell 
especially upon that part of it which concerned Fanny's coquetry and 
irrepressible desire of captivating mankind; his meaning being "You 
see, Laura, I was not so guilty in that little affair ; it was the girl who 
made love to me, and I who lesisfed As I am no longer present, the 
little siren practices her arts and fascinations upon others. Let that 
transaction be forgotten ia your mind, if you please ; or visit me with a 
very gentle punishment for my error." 

Laura understood his meaning under the eagerness of his explanations. 
" If you did any wrong, you repented, dear Pen," she said, " and you 
know," she added, with meaning eyes and blushes, " that J have no 
right to reproach you." 

"Hml" grumbled the old lady ; "I should have preferred Eluebeard." 

" The past is broken away. The morrow is before us. I will do my 
best to make your morrow happy, dear Laura," Pen said. His heart 
was humbled by the prospect of liis happiness : it stood awe-stricken in 
the contemplation of her sweet goodness and purity. He liked his wife 
better that she had owned to that passing feeling for Warrington, and 
laid bare her generous heart to him. And she — very likely she was 
thinkmg " How strange it is that I ever should have cared for another ; 
I am vexed almost to think I care for him so little, am so little sorry 
that he is gone away. Oh, in these past two months how I have 
learned to love Arthur. I care about nothing but Arthur ; my waking 
and sleeping thoughts are about him ; ho is never absent from me. 
And to think that he is to be mine, mine ! and that I tm to marry him 
and not to be his servant as I expected to be only this morning for I 
would have gone down on my knees to Blanche to beg her to let me 
live with him. And now — Oh, it is too much. Oh, mother ' mother 
that you were here I" Indeed, she felt as if Helen vieie there — by her 
actually, though invisibly. A halo of happiness beamed imm her She 
moved with a different step, and bloomed with a new beauty Arthur 
saw the change ; and the old Lady Uockminster rem^iked it with her 
shrewd eyes. 

" What a sly, demure little wretch you have been, she whi'pued to 
Laura — while Pen, in great spirits, was laughing, ind telling his sttiy 
about Huxter — " and how you have kept yonr secret ' 

"How are we to help the young couple?" said Laura Of coui=e 
Miss Laura felt an interest in all young couples, a% generous 1 iirs 
always love other lovers. 

" We must go and see them," said Pen. 
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" Of course we must go and see them said Lauia I intend to be 
very fond of Fanny. Let us go this instant Lady Rocliminster tnaj 
I have the carriage ?" 

"Go now! — why, you stupid cieatiire it is eleven o lAocL at mght 
Mr. and Mrs. Huxler have got their night caps on I diirtsay And it 
it is time for you to go now. Good night Mr Pendcnnis, 

Arthur and Laura begged for ten minutes more 

" We will go to-morrow morning then I will come an 1 fetch juu 
Tvith Martha." 

"An earl's coronet," said Pen, who no douht was jleased himsLlf 
" will have a great effect in Lamb court and Smitbfiold '-ta\ — Lady 
K.ockminster, will you join us in a little conspira:,y ' 

" How do yon mean conspiracy, young man '' 

" Will you please to be a little ill to morrow and when old Mr 
Huster arrives, will you let me call him in ? If he is put into a good 
humor at the notion of attending a baronet iu the country, what in- 
fluence won't a countess have on him ? When he is softened — when he 
is quite ripn, we will break the becret upon him ; bring in the young 
people, extort the paternal benediction, and finish the comedy." 

" A parcel of stufij" said the old lady. " Tate your hat, sir. Come 
away. Miss. There — my head is turned another way. Good-night, 
yoimg people." And who knows but the old lady thought of her own 
early days as she went away on Laura's arm, nodding her head and 
humming to herself? 

With the early morning came Laura and Martha, according to ap- 
pointment ; and the desired sensation was, let us hope, effected in Lamb- 
court, whence the three proceeded to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Huxter, at their residence in Charterhouse-lane. 

The two ladies looked at each other with great interest, and not a 
little emotion on Fanny's part. She had not seen her " guardian," as 
she was pleased to call Pen in consequence of his bequest, since the 
event had occurred which had united her to Mr. Huxter. 

" Samuel told me how kind you had been," she said. " You were 
always very kind, Mr. Pendennis, And — and 1 hopo your fiiend is 
better, who was took ill in Shepherd's Inn, ma'am." 

" My name is Laura," said the other, with a blush " I am — that is, 
I was — that is, I am Arthur's sister , and v. e shall alwaj s love you for 
being so good to him when he was ill And is hen we live in the 
country, I hope we shall see each other And I shill be always happy 
to hear of your happine^, Panny.' 

"We are going to do what jou and Hnitei ha\c dcno, Fanny. 
—Where is Huxter ? What nici snug lodgings j ou 1 1. got I What a 
pretty cat !" 

While Fanny is answering these questions m reply to Pen, Laura 
says to herself — " Well, now really ' is tins the cre'iture about whom 
we were all so frightened ? What could he see m her ? She's a 
homely little thing, but such manners ' Well, she was very kind to 
him — bless her for that." 
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Mi. Samuel had gone out to meet his pa. Mrs. Huxter said that 
the old gentleman was to atrive that day at the Somerset coflee-house, 
in. the Strand ; and Fanny confessed that she was iu a sad tremor about 
the meeting;. " If his parents oast him ofij what are we fo do?" she 
said. " I shall never pardon myself for bringing ruing on my 'usband'a 
'ead. You must intercede for us, Mr. Arthur. If mortal man can, 
you can bend and influence Mr. Huxter senior.'' Fanny still regard- 
ed Pen in the light of a superior being, that was evident. No doubt 
Arthur thought of the past, as he marked the solemn little tragedy-airs 
and looks, the httle ways, the little trepidations, vanities, of the little 
bride. As soon as the interview was over, entered Messrs. Linton and 
Blades, who came, of course, to visit Huxter, and brought with them a 
fine fragrance of tobacco. They had watched the carriage at the baker's 
door, and remarked the coronet with awe. They asked of Fanny who 
was that uncomii nly 1 y 11 who had just driven off"? and pro- 
nounced the count i b "ht sort. And when they heard that 
it was Mr. Pend n a 1 h er, they remarked that Pen's father 
was only a sawbon d 1 1 gave himself confounded airs : they 
had been in Hnxt p ny n the night of his little altercation with 
Pen in the Back K h n 

Returning horn 1 ) 1 Fleet-street, and as Laura was just 
stating to Pen's irhn amu n nt that Fanuy was very -well, but that 
really there was b au y h ■ — there might he, hut she could not 
see it — as they w 1 k d n Temple-bar, they saw young Huxter 
returning to his b d Th g emor had arrived; was at the Som- 

erset. coffee-houEC — a I hie good humor — something about the 

railway : but hehdb n f do speak about — about that business. 
Would Mr. Pend i^ 

Pen said he would go and call at that moment upon Mr. Huxter, and 
see what might be done. Huster junior would lurk outside while that 
awful interview took place. The coronet on the carriage inspired his 
soul also with wonder ; and old Mr. Huxter himself beheld it with de- 
light, as he looked from the coffee-house window on that Strand, which 
it was always a treat to bim to survey. 

"And I can afford to give myself a lark, sir," said Mr. Huxter, 
shaking hands with Pen. "Of course you know the news? We have 
got our bill, sir. We shall have our branch line — our snares are up, 
sir — and we buy your three fields along the Brawl, and put a pretty 
penny into your pocket, Mr. Pendennis." 

" Indeed 1 that was good news." Pen remembered that there was 
a letter from Mr. Tatham, at Chambers, these three days ; but he had 
not opened the oommuuioation, being interested witb other affiiirs. 

"I hope you don't intend io grow rich, and give up practice," said 
Pen. " We can't lose you at Clavering, Mr. Huxter ; though I hear 
very good accounts of your son. My friend, Dr. Goodenough, speaks 
most highly of his talents. It is hard that a man of your e 
though, should be kept in a country town." 

" The metropolis would have been my sphere of action, s 
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Mr. Huxter, surveying the Strand, "But a man. takes his business 
■where he finds it ; and I Buccoeded to that of my father." 

" It was my father's, too," said Pen, " I sometimes wish I had foh 
lowed it." 

" Ton, sir, have taken a more lofty career," said the old gentleman, 
" You aspire to the senate : and to literary honoi-s. Yow wield the 
poet's pen, sir, and move in the circles of fashion. We keep aa eye 
upon you at Clavering. We read your name in the lists of the select 
parties of the nobility. Why, it was only the other day that my wife 
was remarking how odd it was that at a party at the Earl of Kidder- 
minster's your name was not mentioned, 'To what member of the 
aristocracy may I ask does that ec[uipage belong from which I saw 
you descend ? The Countess Dowager of E.ockmiuster ? How is her 
ladyship ?" 

" Her ladyship is not very well ; and when I heard that you were 
coming to town, I strongly urged her to see you, Mr. Huxter," Pen 
said. Old Huster felt, if he had a hundred votes for Clavering, he 
would give them all to Pen. 

" There is an old friend of yours in the carriage — a Clavering lady, 
too — will you come out and speak to her ?" asked Pen. The old sui^eon 
was delighted to speak to a coroneted carriage in the midst of the full 
St d' h r-m ut bowing and sriiling Huxter junior dodging about 
h d b h id h m in b w 1 f 1 d L saw the 

1 p J h d d p Ij f 1 1 lloq y with Pen, 

b h Id hJ h lly mp h a^, d d way with 

M B 11 

Tl f A 1 h m b k 1 1 g, to the 

yg dldimllhp bd During 

hhlfh jh flL dd vheedled, 

d led 1 so d y \ h llg Im Id i e granted 

h yhg ILdyK, km st h d h y er him by 

mpl h 1 1 1 d p f 1 MO consult 

him. What were her ladyship's symptoms ? Should he meet her 
ladyship's usual medical attendant ? Mr. Jones was called out of town ? 
He should be delighted to devote bis very best energies and experience 
to her ladyship's service. 

He was so charmed with his patient, that he wrote home about her to 
his wife and family ; he talked of nothing but Lady Boekminster to 
Samuel, when that youth came to partake of beef-steak and oyster-sauce 
and accompany his parent to the play. There was a simple grandeur, 
a polite urbanity, a high-bred grace about her ladyship, which he had 
never witnessed in any woman. Her symptoms did not seem alarming ; 
he had perscribed — Spir : Ammon : Aromat : with a little Spir : Menth : 
Pip : and orange-flower, which would be all that was necessary. 

"Miss Bell seemed to be on the most confidential and affectionate! 
footing with her ladyship. She was about to form a matrimonial con- 
nection. AH young people ought to matty. Such were her ladyyHp's 
words : and the countess condescended to ask respecting my own 
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family, and I mentioned you by name to her ladyship, Sam, my boy. 
I shall loot in to-morrow, ■when, if the remedies which I have pre- 
scribed for her ladyship have had tho effect which I anticipate, I shaU 
probably follow them up by a little Spir ; Lavend : Comp : — and so set 
my noble patient up. What is the theater which is most freijuented by 
the — by the higher classes in town, hey, Sam 1 and to what arauseraent 
will you take an old country doctor to-night, hey, sir 1" 

On the next day, when Mr. Huxter called in Jermyu-street at twelve 
o'clock, Lady Eockminster had not yet left her room, hut Miss Bell and 
Mr. Pendennis were in waiting to receive him. Lady Rockminster had 
had a most comfortable night, and was getting on as well as possible. 
How had Mr. Huxter amused himself t at the theater 1 with his son ? 
"What a capital piece it was, and how charming Mrs. O'Leary looked 
and sang it ! and what a good fellow young Hust«r was '. liked by every 
body, on honor to his profession. He has not his father's mannere, 
I grant you, or that old-world tone which is passing away from us, but 
a more excellent, sterling fellow never lived. " He ought to practice in 
the country whatever you do, sir, said Arthur, ■' he ought to marry — 
other people arc going to do so — and settle." 

" The very words that hei- ladysliip used yesterday, Mr. Pcndennis 
He ought to marry. Sam should marry, sir." 

" The town is full of temptations, sir," continued Pen. The old gen 
tleman thought of that houri, Mrs. O'Learj'." 

" There is no better safeguard for a young man than an. early marriage 
with an honest affectionate creature." 

" No better, sir, no better." 

" And love is better than money, isn't it ?" 

" Indeed it is," said Miss Bell. 

"I agree with so fair an authority," said the old gentleman B'lth a 
bow. 

" And — and suppose, sir," Pen said, " that I had a piece of news to 
communicate to you." 

" God bless my soul, Mr. Pcndennis 1 what do you mean '!" asked the 
old gentleman. 

" Suppose I bad to tell you that a young man carried away by an 
irresistible passion for an admirable and most virtuous young creature 
— whom every body fails in love with — had consulted tho dictates of 
reason and his heart, and had mamed. Suppose I were to tell you 
that that man is my friend ; that our excellent, our truly noble friend 
the Countess Dowager of iloekmiiister is truly interested about him 
(and yon may fancy what a young man can do in life when that famUy 
is interested for him) ; suppose I were to tell you that you know him — 
that he is here — that he is — " 

" Sam, married! God bless my soul, sir, you don't mean that !" 

" And to such a nice creature, dear Mr. Huxter." 

"His lordship is charmed with her," said Pen, telling almost the first 
fib which he has told in the course of this story. 

" Married I the rascal, is he ?" thought the old gentleman, 
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"They will do it, tsir," aaid Pen ; and went and opened the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samiiei Huxter issued thence, and both came and 
iiielt down before the old gentleman. The kneeling little Fanny found 
favor in his sight. There must have been something attractive abou 
her, in spite of Laura's opinion. 

" Will never do so any more, sir," said Sam. 

" Get up, sir," said Mr. Huxter. And they got up, and Fanny came 
a little nearer and a little nearer still, and looked so pretty and pitiful, 
that somehow Mr. Huster found himself kissing the little crying-laugh- 
ing thing, and feeling as if he liked it. 

" What's your name, my dear ?" he said, after a minule of this 
Bjwrt. 

" Fanny, papa," said Mrs. Samuel. 
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"LB. ciiaractcrs are all a month older than 
thej were when the last-described adven- 
t u s and conversations occurred, and a 
g cat iiumher of the personages of our story 
havo chanced to re-assemble at the little 
country town where we were first introduced 
to them. Frederic Lightfoot, formerly 
Tnc itre d'hkd in the service of Sir Francis 
Cl1^ering, of Clavering Park, Bart., has 
begged leave to inform the nobility and 

gentry of shire that he has taken that 

w ell known and comfortable hotel, the 
Clavering Arms, in Clavering, where he 
hopes for the continued patronage of the 
ge tleraen and families of the county. 
Th s ancient and well-estahliahed house," 
Mr Lightfoot's manifesto states, " has 
h e 1 repaired and decorated in a style of 
the greatest comfort. Gentlemen hunting 
With the Dumplingbeare hounds will find 
excellent stabling and loose boxes for horses 
at the Clavering Arms. A commodious 
hilhard-room has been attached to the 
hotel ind the collars have been furnished with the choicest wines and 
spir t' selected w thout regaid to expense, by C. L. Commercial gen- 
Ueme i w II find the Clavenng Arms a most comfortable place of resort : 
and the scale of charges has been regulated for all, so as to meet the 
economical spirit of tl e present times." 

Indeed there is a consileribJe air of liveliness about the old inn. 
The Clavenng Arms have been splendidly repainted over the gate-way. 
The cofiee-room windows arc bright and fresh, and decorated with 
Christmas holly ; the magistrates have met in petty sessions in the 
card-room of the old AsBembly. The farmers' ordinary is held as of 
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old, and freqiiented by increased numbers, who are pleased with Mrs. 
Ligbtfoot's cuisine. Her Indian curries and Mulligatawny soup are 
especially popular ; Major Stokes, the respected tenant of Fairoaks 
Cottage, Captain Glanders, H. P., and other resident gentry, have pro- 
nounced in their favor, and have partaken of them more than once, 
both in private and at the dinner of the Clavering Institute, attendant 
on the incorporation of the reading-room, and when the chief inhabit- 
ants of that flourishing little town met together and did justice to the 
hostess's excellent cheer. The chair was taken by Sir Francis Clav- 
ering, Bart., supported by the esteemed rector, Dr. Portman ; the viee- 

chair being ably filled by Barker, Esq. (supported by the Rev. 

J. Simcoe and the Eev. S. Jowls), the enterprising head of the ribbon 
factory *in Clavering, and chief director of the Clavering and Chatteris 
Branch of the Great Western E,ailway, which wiU be opened in another 
year, and upon the works of which the engineers and workmen are now 
busily eng^ed. 

"An interesting event, which is likely to take place in the life of our 
talented townsman, Arthur Pendennis, Esq., has, we understand, caused 
him to rehnquish the intentions which he had of offering himself as 
a candidate for our borough; and mnior whispers (says the Chatteris 
Champion, Clavering Agriculturist, and Eaymouth Fisherman — that 
independent county paper, so distinguished for its unswerving principles 
and loyalty to the British oak, and so eligible a medium for advertise- 
ments)— rumor states, says the C. C. C. A. and B. F., that should Sir 
Francis Clavering's failing health oblige him to relinquish his seat in 
Parliament, he will vacate it in favor of a young gentleman of colossal 
fortune and related to the highest aristocracy of the empire, who is 
about to contract a matrimonial alliance with an accomplished and 
LOVELY lady, conneeted by the nearest ties with the respected iamily at 
Clavering Park. Lady Clavering and Miss Amory have arrived at the 
Park for the Christmas holidays ; and we understand that a large number 
of the aristocracy are expected, and that festivities of a peculiarly inter- 
esting nature will take place there at the commencement of the new 

The ingenious reader will be enabled, by the help of the above an- 
nouncement to understand what has taken place during the little break 
which has occurred in our naiTative. Although Lady Rockminster 
gmmbled a little at Laura's preference for Pendennis over Bluebeard, 
those who are aware of the latter's secret will understand that the 
young girl could majie no other choice, and the kind old lady who had 
constituted herself Miss Bell'a guardian was not iil-pleased that she 
was to fulfill the great purpose in life of young ladies and marry. She 
informed her maid of the interesting event that very night, and of 
course, Mrs. Beck, who was perfectly aware of every single circum- 
stance, and kept by Martha, of Fairoaks, in the fullest knowledge of 
what was passing, was immensely surprised and delighted. " Mr. Pen- 
denuis's income is so much ; the railroad ™U give him so ranch 
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more, he states ; Miss Bell has so much, and may probahly have a httle 
moTQ one day. For persons in their degree, they will be ahle to man- 
age very well. And I shall speak to my nephew Pynsent, who 1 sus- 
pect Vas onee rather attached to her — hut of course that was out of 
the queatioa" (" Oh ! of course, my lady ; I should think so indeed I") — 
" not that you know any thing whatever about it, or have any business 
to think at all on the subject — I shall speak to George Pynsent, who 
is now chief secretary of the Tape and Sealing Wax OiEce, and have 
Mr. Pendennis made something. And, Beck, in tlie morning you will 
carry down my compliments to Major Pendennis, and say that I shall 
pay him a visit at one o'clock. — Tes," muttered the old lady, "the 
major must be reconciled, and he must leave his fortune to Laura's 
children," 

Accordingly, at one o'clock, the Dowager Lady Rockminster appear 
ed at Major Pendennis's, who was delighted, as may be imagined, to 
receive so noble a visitor. The major had been prepared, if not for the 
news ■which her ladyship was about to give him, at least with the intel- 
ligence that Pen's marriage with Miss Amory was broken off. The 
young gentleman bethinking him of his uncle, lor the first time that day, 
it must be owned, and meeting his new servant in the hall of the hotel, 
asked after the major's health from Mr. Frosch ; and then went into 
the coffee-room of the hotel, where he wrote a balf-dozen lines to ac 
quaint his guardian with what had occurred. " Dear nnele," he said, 
" if there has been any question between us, it is over now. I went to 
Tunbridge Wells yesterday, and found that somebody else had carried 
off the prize about which we were hesitating. Miss A., without any 
compunction for rae, has bestowed herself upon Harry Foker,,with his 
fifteen thousand a year. I came in suddenly upon their loves, and found 
and left him in possession. 

" And you'll be glad to hear, Tatham ^vritea nie, that he has sold 
three of my ileitis at Fairoaks to the Kailroad Company, at a great 
figure. I will tell you this, and more when we met ; and am always 
your affectionate — A. P." 

" I think I am aware of what you were about to tell me," the m'ajor 
said, with a most courtly smile and bow to Pen's emhassadress. " It 
was a very great kindness of your ladyship to think of bringing me the 
news. How well you look I How very good you are I How very kind 
you have always been to that young man !" 

" It was for the sake of his uncle," said Lady Rockminster, most 
politely. 

" He has informed me of the state of affairs, and written me a nice 
note — yes, a nice note," continued the old gentleman ; " and I find he 
has had an increase to his fortune — yea ; and all things considered, I 
don't much regret that this affair with Miss Amory is •manqiiee, though 
,1 wished for it once — in fact, ail things considered, I am very glad 
of it." 

" We must console him, Major Pendermis," continued the lady ; " we 
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must get him a wife." The truth then, came across, the mijor s mind, 
and he saw for what purpose Lady Rooknunsfei hal chosen to assume 
the office of emhassadresa. 

It is not necessary to enter into the conveisat on which ensued or to 
tell at any length how her ladyship concluded a negotntiun which, in 
truth, was tolerahly easy. There cotild be no leason why Pen should 
not marry according to his ojvn and his mother s wish and as lor Lady 
Rockmiaster, she supported the marriage by mtimations which had 
Tery great weight with the major, but of which we shall say nothing, as 
her ladyship (now, of course, much advanced in years) is still alive, and 
the family might be angry ; and, in fine, the old gentleman was quite 
overcome by the determined graciousnesa of the lady, and her fondness 
for Laura. Nothing, indeed, could be more bland and kind than Lady 
Rockminster's whole demeanor, except for one moment when the 
major tallced about his boy throwing himself away, at which her ladyship 
broke out into a little speech, ia which she made the major understand, 
what poor Pen and his friends acknowledged very humbly, that Laura 
was a thousand times too good for him. Laura was fit to be the wife of 
a king — Laura was a paragon of virtue and excelleaee. And it must 
be Baid, that when Major Pendennis found that a lady of the rank of 
the Countess of Rockminster seriously admired Miss Bell, he instantly 
began to admire her himself. 

So that when Herr Froseh was requested to walk np-stairs to Lady 
B-dckminster's apartments, and inform Miss Bell and Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis that the major would receive them, and Laura appeared blushing 
and happy as she hung on Pen's arm, the major gave a shaky hand to 
one and the other, with no unafiected emotion and cordiality, and then 
went through another salutation to Laura, which caused her to blush 
still more. Happy blushes! bright eyes beaming with the light oflove! 
The Btoiy-teller turns from this group to his young audience, and hopes 
that one day their eyes may all shine so. 

Pen having retreated in the most friendly manner, and the lovely 
Blanche having bestowed her young affections upon a blushing bride- 
groom, with fifteen thousand a year, there was such an outbreak of hap- 
piness in Lady Clavering's heart and family as the good Begum had not 
known for many a year, and she and Blanche were on the most delight- 
ful terms of cordiality and affection. The ardent Foker pressed onward 
the happy day, and was as anxious as might be expected to abridge the 
period of mourning which had put him in possession of so many charms 
and amiable qualities, of which he had been only, as it were, the heir 
apparent, not the actual owner, until then. The gentle Blanche, every 
thing that her affianced lord could desire, was not averse to gratify the 
wishes of her fond Henry. Lady Clavering came «p from Tunbridge. 
Milliners and jewelers were set to work and engaged to prepare the 
delightful paraphernalia of Hymen, Lady Clavering was in such a 
good humor, that Sir Francis even tenefited by it, and such a reconcil- 
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iation was efleoted between this pair, tliat Sir Francis came to London, 
aato at the head of his own table once more, and appeared tolerably 
flush of money at his billiard-rooms and gambling-houses again. One 
day, when Major Pendeniiis and Arthur went to dine in Grosveuor- 
place, they found an old acquaintance established in the quality of 
major-domo, and the gentleman in blade, who, with perfect politeness 
and gravity, offered them their choice of sweet or dry champagne, was 
no other than Mr. James Morgan. The Chevalier Sti'ong was one of 
the party; he was in high spirits and condition, and entertained the 
company with accounts of his amusements abroad. 

" It was my lady who invited me," said Strong to Arthur, under his 
voice — " that fellow Morgan looked as black as thunder when I came 
in. He is about no good here. 1 will go away first, and wait for you 
and Major Pendennis at Hyde Park Gate." 

Mr. Moi^an helped Major Pendennis to his great coat when he was 
quitting the house ; and muttered something about having accepted a 
temporary engagement with the Clavering family. 

" I have got a paper of yours, Mr. Morgan," said the old gentle- 
man. 

" Which you can show, if you please, to Sir Francis, sir, and perfectly 
welcome," said Mr, Morgan, with downcast eyes. " I'm very rauch 
obliged to you. Major Pendennis, and if I can pay you for all your kind- 
ne^ I will." 

Arthur overheard the sentence, and saw the look of hatred which 
accompanied it, suddeidy cried out that he had forgotten his handker- 
chief, and ran up-stairs to the drawing-room again Foker was stili 
there ; stiU hngering about his siren Pt,n gave the siren » look full 
of meaning, and we suppose that the 'yren understood meamng looks, for 
when, after finding the veracious handkei chief of which he came in 
quest, he once m.ore went out, the suen with a laughing voice, said, 
" O, Arthur — Mr. Pendennis — 1 want jou to tell dear Ltura some- 
thing ?" and she came out to the door 

" What is it J" he asked, shutting the door 

"Have you told Harry? Do you know that villain Morgan Itnows 
all." 

" I know it," she said. 

" Have you told Harry ?" 

"No, no," she said. "You won't betray me?" 

" Moi^an will," said Pen 

"No,he wont," said EKicle I hive promised him — itmj-orte 
Wait until after our inarnagi. — O until after our miimgi, — O how 
wretched I am," said the girl who hid been all smilei an 1 giaie and 
gayety during the evening. 

Arthur said, "I beg and implore jou to toll Hirr\ iell h m now 
It is no fault of yours. He vull pardon you any thing Tell mm tD 
night." 

"And give her this — 11 at la — with my love pletse and I hc^ 
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your pardon for calling you back ; and if she will be at Madame Crino- 
line's at half-past three, and if Lady Rockrainster can spare her, I 
should so like to drive with her in the park ;" and she went in, singing 
and kissing her little hand, as Morgan the velvet-footed came up the 
carpeted stair. 

Pen heard Blanche's piano breaking out into brilliant music as he 
went down to join his uncle ; and they walked away together. Arthur 
briefly told him what he had done. "What was to be done ?" he 
asked. 

" What is to be done, begad V said the Id g tl m ' What is to 

be done but to leave it alone ? Begad, let be th kf 1 said the old 
fellow, with a shudder, " that we are out of tl b d leave it to 

those it concerns." 

"I hope to Heaven she'll tell him," said P 

"Begad, she'll take her own course,' d lb Id man. "Miss 
Araory ia a dev'lish wide-awake gil adm tplyhr own cards ; 
and I'm doosid glad you are out of t — d 1 1 d b g 1 Who's thia 
smoking ' O, it's Mr. Strong ng n Hwttptate oar, I 
suppose, I leU you, don't meddl the b ss Aith ' 

Strong began once or twice, a f t c se p th subject, but 

the major would not hear a word He mid th moonhght on 
Apslej- House, the weather, the cab sta !s — y th b t that subject. 
He bowed stiffly to Strong, and clung to his nephew's arm, as he turned 
down St. James' s-street, and again cautioned Pen to leave the afiair 
aione. " It had like to have cost you so much, sir, that you may take 
my advice," he said. 

When Arthur came out of the hotel. Strong's cloak and cigar were 
visible a few doors off The jolly chevalier laughed as they met. " I'm 
an old soldier too," he said. " I wanted to talk to you, Pendennis. 
I have heard of 11 th t I b pp d and all the chops and changes 
that have taken pi d y bse . I congratulate you on your 

marriage, and I rat I y j r escape, too — yoti understand 

me. It was not y b ^ j 1 but I know this, that a certain 

party is as arra t 1 ttl — w 1! — w 11 ever mind what. You acted 
like a man, and t mp d w 11 t of it." 

"I have no t pi d Pen. "I went back to beg 

and entreat po Bl h t t 11 F k all : I hope, for her sake, she 
will ; but I fear t Th b t policy, Strong, there is but one." 

" And lucky h th t tit ' said the chevalier. " That 

rascal Morgan m ra sch f H h been lurking about our cham- 
bers for the last t m tl 1 I as f und out that poor mad devil 
Amory's secret H h be trj to discover where he was : 
ho has been p p g M B It d making old Costigan drunk 

several times. HbbdthI jtcto tell him when we came 
back : and he 1 g t t CI ervlce on the strength of his 

iitformation, II H g t y d p y for it, mark my words, the 
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""Where is Amory^" asked Pen. 

" At Boulogne, I believe. I left him thoro, and warned him not to 
come back. I have broken with him, after a desperate quarrel, such 
as one might hava expected with such a madman. And I'm glad to 
think that he is in ray debt now, and that I have been the means of 
keeping him out of more harms than one." 

" He has lost all his winnings, I suppose," said Pen. 

" No : he is mther better than when he went away, or was a fortnight 
ago. He had extraordinary luck at Baden : broke the bank several 
nights, and was the fable of the place. He lied himself there, with a 
fellow by the name of Bloundell, who gathered about him a society of 
all sorls of sharpers, male and female, K.ussians, Germans, French, 
English. Amory got so insolent, that I was obliged to thrash him one 
day within an inch of his life. I couldn't help myself; the fellow has 
plenty of pluck, and I had nothing for it but to hit out." 

" And did he call you out %" said Pen. 

" You think if I had shot him I should have done nobody any harm ? 
No, sir ; I waited for his challenge, but it never came : and the next 
time I met him he begged my paidon, and said, ' Strong, I beg your 
pardon ; you whopped me and you served me right.' I shooii hands : 
but I couldn't live with him after that. I paid him what I owed* him 
the night before," said Strong with a blush. " I pawned every thing to 
pay liim, and then I went with my last ten florins, and had a shy at the 
roulette. If I had lost, I should have let him shoot me in the morning. 
I was weary of my life. By Jove, sir, isn't it a shame that a man like 
me, who may have had a few bills out, but who never deserted a friend, 
or did an unfair action, shouldn't be able to turn his hand to any thing 
to get bread ? I made a good night, sir, at roulette, and I've done with 
that. I'm going into the wino business. My wife's relations live at 
Cadiz. I intend to brin" over 'Spanish wine and hims ■ there's a for 
tune to b m d y t ir — it — ! my I If j w t 

any sherry h m 11 t N d St n^ y A d tl 

chevalier pUd t hdm dtt thtSt g ICm 

pany, Sh pi d Ij 1 ts f tl 1 b t d D d 

Manzanill f th D 1 f & bai C dee f '^p m f ti F t 
1 m f d m ly th 

It - m lt7 

y t b 1^ d b} J 

I d t 1 1 th I h II 



d t, 1 th th V d 1 

Diir other partnership. That worthy, 
respond, I hear," Pen added after a 



Class ; a d t tl f m T bo 
country of D Q C 
'era at my h mb Y 
this time 1 11 d 
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" But y ( h 1 ry 
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" Yes ; she wrote him the longest rigmarole letters that I used to 
read ; the sly little ilevil ; and he answered uader cover to Mrs. Bon- 
ner. He was for carrying her off the first day or two, and nothing 
■would content him but JiaTing back his child. But she didn't want to 
come, as you may fancy ; and he was not very eager about it." Here 
the chevalier burst out in a laugh. " Why, sir, do you know what 
was the cause of our quarrel and boxing match ? There was a certain 
widow at Badea, a Madame la Earonne de la Crache-cassSe, who was 
not mueh better than himself, and whom the scoundrel wanted to 
marry ; and would, but that I told her he was married already. I 
don't think that she was mueh bettor than he was, I saw her on the 
pier at Boulogne the day I came to England." 

And now we have brought up our narrative to the point, whither the 
announcement in the Chatteris Champion had already conducted lis. 

It wanted but very, veiy few days before that blissful one when 
Foker should call Blanche his own; the Clavering folks had all pressed 
to see the most splendid new carriage in the whole world, which waa 
standing Jn the coach-house at the Clavering Arms; and shown, in 
grateful return for drink, commonly, by Mr. Foker's head coachman. 
Madame Fribsby was occupied in making some lovely dresses for the 
tenants' daughtei-s, who were to figure as a sort of bridemaids' chorus 
at the breakfast and marriage ceremony. And iimnense festivities were 
to take place at the Park upon this delightful occasion, 

" Yes, Mr. Huxter, yes ; a happy tenantry, its country's pride, will 
assemble in the baronial hall, where the beards will wag all. The ox 
shall be slain, and the cup they'll drain ; and the bells shall pea) quite 
genteel ; and my father-in-law, with the tear of sensibility bedewing bis 
eye, shall bless ns at his baronial porch. That shall be the order of 
proceedings, I think, Mr. Huxter ; and I hope we shall see you and your 
lovely bride by her husband's side ; and what will you please to drink, 
sir? Mrs. Lightfoot, madam, you will give to my excellent friend 
and body surgeon, Mr. Huxter, Mr. Samuel Huxter, M.R.C.S., every 
refreshment that your hostel aSbrds, and place the festive amount to 
my account ; and Mr. Lightfoot, sir, what will yoii, take ? though 
you've had enough already, 1 think ; yes, ha." 

So spoke Harrj Foke "n the bit of t! e Clavering Arr s He had 
apartments at that hotel a d ha ! githe ed ^ c clo of fr ends round him 
there. He treated all to dnnk wl o ca ne He vas hi I fellow with 
every man. He -nas so happy He danced ro d Madam Fribsby, 
Mrs. Lightfoot's great ally as si e sate pe s ve i the hi He con- 
soled Mrs. Lightfoot who hid already begin to have ea ses of matri- 
monial disquiet; foi the tnith must be told th t >oung Lightfoot, 
having now the f 11 coumand ot tie cella had none over his own 
unbridled desires ad vas t ppl ^ a d t j sy f o n n orn g till night 
And a piteous s ght t m as fot 1 s fon 1 \ fe to bel o! 1 tl big youth 
reeling about the j a d and coffee oo n, or d mbng w th the farmers 
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and tradesmen his owa neat wines and carefully-selected stock of 

When he could find time, Mr. Morgan the butler came from the 
Park, and took a glass at the expense of the landlord of the Clavering 
Arms. He watched poor Lightfbot's tipsy vagaries with savage sneers. 
Mrs. Lightfoot felt always doubly uncomfortable wheu her unhappy 
spouse was under his comrade's eye. But a few months married, and 
to think he had got to this. Madame Fribsby could feel for her. 
Madame Fribsby could tell her stories of men every bit as bad. She 
had had her own woes too, and her sad experience of men. So it is 
that nobody seems happy altogether ; and that there's bitteis, as Mr. 
Foiter remarked, in the cup of every man's life. And yet there did not 
seem to be any in his, the honest young feEow ! It was brimming 
over with happiness and good-humor. 

Mr. Morgan was constant in his attentions to Foker. " And yet I 
don't like him somehow," said the candid young man to Mrs, Lightfoot. 
" He always seems as if he was measuring me for my coffin somehow. 
Pa-in-law's afraid of him ; pa-in-law's, a-hem ! never mind, hut ma-ia- 
law's a trump, Mrs. Lightfoot." 

" Indeed my lady was ;" and Mrs. Lightfoot ovraed, with a sigh, that 
perhaps it had been better for her had she never left her mistress, 

"No, I do not like thee, Dr. Fell; the reason why I can not tell," 
continiaed Mr. Foker; "and he wants to be taken as my head man. 
Blanche wants me to take him. Why does Miss Amory like him so ?" 

"Did Miss Blanche like him so?" The notion seemed to disturb 
Mrs. Lightfoot very much ; and there came to this worthy landlady 
another cause for disturbance. A letter bearing the Boulogne post- 
mark, was brought to her one morning, and she and her husband were 
quarreling over it as Foker passed down the staii-s by the bar, on his 
way to the Park. His custom was to breakfast there, and bask awhile 
in the presence of Armida ; then, as the company of Clavering tired 
him exceedingly, and he did not care for sporting, he would return for 
an hour or two to billiards and the society of the Clavering Arms ; then 
it would be time to ride with Miss Amory, and, after dining with her, 
he left her and returned modestly to his inn. 

Lightfoot and his wife were quarreling over the letter. What was 
that letter from abroad ? Why was she always having letters from 
abroad ? Who wrote 'em ? — he would know. He didn't believe it 
was her brother. It was no business of his 1 It was a business of bis ; 
and, with a cnrse, he seized hold of his wife, and dashed at her pocket 
for the letter. 

The poor woman, gave a scream ; and said, " Well, take it." Jiist 
as her husband seized ou the letter, and Mr. Foker entered at the door, 
she gave another scream at seeing him, and once more tried to seize the 
paper. Lightfoot opened it, shaking her away, and an inclosure dropped 
down on the breakfast table. 

"Hands oS) man alive!" cried littlo Harry, springing in. "Don't 
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.av bands on a ■woman, sir. The man that lays his hand upon a ■wo- 
.-naa, save in the ■way of kindness, ia a — hallo I it's a letter for Miss 
Amory. What's this, Mrs. Lightfoot?" 

Mrs. Lightfoot began, in piteous tonea of reproach to her husband — 
' You unmanly ! to txeat a woman so ■who took you oft" the street. O 
you coward, to lay your hand upon your ■wife I Why did I marry you ? 
Why did I leave my lady for you ? Why did I spend eight hundred 
poHnd in fitting up this house that you might drink and guzzle?" 

"She gets letters, and she won't tell me who -writes letters," said 
Mr. Lightfoot, with a muzzy voice, it's a family affair, sir. Will you 
take any thing, sir?" 

" I will take this Setter to Miss Amory, as I am going to the Park," 
jaid Foker, tnming very pale ; and taking it up from the table, which 
was arranged for the poor landlady's breakfast, he went away. 

" He's comin' — dammy, who's a-oomin' ? Who's J. A., Mrs. Light- 
foot — curse me, who's J, A.," cried the husband. 

Mrs. Lightfoot cried ont, "Be quiet, you tipsy brute, do," — and 
tunning to her bonnet and shawl, threw ^em on, saw Mr. Foker walk- 
ing down the street, took the by-lane which skirts it, and ran as quickly 
as she could to the lodge-gate, Clavering Park. Foker saw a running 
figure before him, but it -was lost when he got to the lodge-gate. He 
stopped and asked, " Who was that who had just come in ? Mrs. 
Bonner, vi'as it?" He reeled almost in his walk: the trees swam 
before him. He rested once or twice against the trunks of the naked 
limes. 

Lady Clavering -was in the breakfast- room -with her son, and her 
husband yawning over his paper. " Good-morning, Harry," said the 
Begum. " Here's letters, lots of letters ; Lady E.ockmiaater will bo 
here on. Tuesday instead of Monday, and Arthur and the major come 
to-day ; and Laura is to go Dr. Portman's, and come to church frorr 
there ; and — what's the matter, my dear ? What makes you so pale. 

" Where is Blanche V asked Harry, in a sickening voice " not down 

"Blanche is always the last," said the boy, eating muffins; "she's a 
regular dawdle, she is. When yon're not here, she lays in bed tiD 
iunch time." 

" Be quiet, Frank," said the mother. 

Blanche came dovm presently, looking pale, and with rather an eagei 
look toward Foker ; then she advanced and kissed her mother, and had 
a face beaming with her very best smiles on when she greeted Harry. 

" How do you do, sir ?" she said, and put out both her hands. 

"I'm ill," answered Harry. "I — I've brought a letter for you, 
Blanche." 

" A letter, and from whom is it pray ? Yoj/ons," she said. 

" I don't know — I should lilce to kaow," said Foker. 

" How can I tell until I see it ?" asked Blanche. 
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"Ha ]\ B nn d u said, with a shaking voice; 

" there ^ 8 ^ otter, Lady Claveriog," 

Lady C n g ■« ad n ook h ter from poor Foker's shaking 
hand, an k d a h p p As she looked at it, she too 

began y mb a scared face she dropped the 

letter, a d unn ng up to F aa d the hoy to her, and burst out 

■with a h T ha v y — mp ^ible, it's impossible." 

"What is the matter t" ci'ied Elanehe, with ralhey a ghastly smile; 
" the letter is only from — from a poor pensioner and relative of ours." 

" It's not true, it's not true," screamed Lady Clavering. " No, my 
Frank — is it Clavering 1" 

Blanche had taken up the letter, and -was moving -with it toward the 
fire, but Foker ran to her aad clutched her arm, " I must see that let- 
ter," he said ; " give it to me. Ton shan't bum it." 

" Tou — you shall not treat Mias Amory so in my house," cried the 
baronet ; " give back the letter, by Jove I" 

" E.ead it — and look at her," Blanche cried, pointing to her mother ; 
" it — it was for her I kept the secret I Read it, cruel man '." 

And Foker opened and read the letter : 

" I iiAVE not wrote, my darling Bessy, this three vi-eeks ; but this is 
to give her a fatJier's hlessing, and I shall come down pretty soou as 
quick as my aote, aad intend to see tlie ceremony, and -my soTb4n-law. 
I shal! put up at Bonaer'a. I have had a pleasant autumn, and am 
stayittg here at aa hotel where there isgood cmnjiamj, and which is kep' 
in good style. I don't know whether I quite approve of your throwing 
over Mr. P. for Mr. F,, and don't think Foker's swcA aprettyname, and 
from your account oi'hira he seems a muff, aud not a beauty. But he 
has got the rotady, which is the thins. So no more, my dear little 
Betsy, till we meet, from your afiectionate father, 

"J, Amory Altamont." 

"E.ead it, Lady Clavering; it is too late to keep it from you now," 
said poor Foker ; and the distracted woman, having cast her eyes over 
it, again broke out into hysterical screams, and convulsively grasped bet 
son. 

" They have made an outcast of you, my boy," she said. " They've 
dishonored your old mother ; but I'm innocent, Frank ; before God, 
I'm innocent. I didn't know this, Mr. Foker ; indeed, indeed, I didn't." 

" Fill B«re you didn't," said Foker, going wp and kissing her hand. 

" Generous, generous Harry," cried out Blanche in an ecstasy. But 
he withdrew his hand, which was upon her side, and turned from her 
with a quivering lip, " That's different," he says, 

" It was for her sake — for her sake, Harry." Again Miss Amory is 
in an attitude. 

" There was something to be done for mine," said Foker. ■■ I would 
have taken you, whatever you were. Every thing's talked about in 
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London. I knew that your father had come to — to grief. Yon dou't 
think it was — it was for your connection I married you? D — it all ! 
I've loved you with all my heart and soul for two years, and youVe 
been playing with me, and cheating me," broke out the young man, 
with a cry, " Oh, Blanche, Blanche, it's a hard thing, a hard thing !" 
and he covered his face with his hands, and sobbed behind them. 

Blanche thought, " Why didn't I tell him that night when Arthur 
wanved me ?" 

" Don't refuse her, Harry," cried Lady Clavering. " Take her, 
take every thing I have. It's all hers, you know, at my death. This 
boy's disinherited." — (Master Frank, who had been looking aa scared at 
the strange Bcene, here burst into a loud cry.) — " Take every shilling. 
Give me just enough to live, and to go and hide ray head with this 
child,' and to fly from both. Oh, they've both been bad, bad men. 
Perhaps he's here now. Don't let me see him. Clavering, you coward, 
defend ma from him." 

Clavering started up at this proposal. " You ain't serious, Jemima ? 
You don't mean that?" he said. "You woa't throw me and Frank 

overl I didn't know it, so help me . Foker I'd no more idea of 

it than the dead — until the fellow came and found me out, the d — d 
escaped convict scoundrel." 

" The what 1" said Foker. Blanche gave a scream. 

"Yes," screamed out the baronet in his turn, "yes, a d — d runaway 
convict — a fellow that forged his father-in-law's name — a d — d attorney, 
and killed a fellow in Botany Bay, hang him — and ran into the Bush, 
curse him ; I wish he'd died there. And he came to me, a good six 
years ago and robbed me ; and I've been ruining myself to keep him, 
the infernal scoundrel ! Ajid Pendemiis knows it, and Strong knows it, 
and that d — d Morgan knows it, and she knows it, ever so long ; and I 
never would tell it, never : and I kept it from my wife." 

" And you saw him, and you didn't kill him, Clavering, you coward?" 
said the wife of Amory. " Come away, Frank ; your father's a coward. 
I am dishonored, but I'm your old mother, and you'll — you'll love me, 

Blanche eplorm, went up to her mother ; but Lady Clavering shrank 
from her with a sort of terror. " Don't touch me," she said ; ■' you've 
no heart ; you never had. I see all now. I see why that cowani was 
going to give up his place in Parliament to Arthur ; yes, that coward ! 
and why you threatened that you would make me give you half Frank's 
fortune. And when Arthur offered to marry yow without a shilling, 
because he wouldn't rob my boy, you left him, and you took poor Harry. 
Have nothing to do with her, Harry. You're good, you are. Don't 
marry that — that convict's daughter. Come away, Frank, my darling ; 
come to your poor old mother. We'll hide ourselves ; but we're honest, 
yes, we are honest." ■ 

All this while a strange feeling of exultation had taken possession of 
Blanche's mind. That month with poor Harry had been a weary month 
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to her. All his fortune and splendor scarcely siiiEced to make the idea 
of himself supportahle. She ^vas wearied of his simple ■ways, and sick 
of coaxing and cajoling him. 

" Stay, mamma ; stay, madam !" she cried out with a gesture, which 
was always appropiate, though rather theatrical ; " I have no heart ? 
have I ? I keep the secret of my mother's shame. I give up my rights 
to my half-brother and my bastard brother — yes, my rights and my 
C)rtime. I don't betray my father, and for this I have no heart. I'U 
have my rights now, and the laws of my country shall give them to 
me. 1 appeal to my country's laws — yes, my country's laws I The 
persecuted one returns this day. I desire to go to my father." And 
the little lady swept round her hand, and thought that she was a 
heroine. 

"You will, will you?" cried out Clavering, with one of his usual 
oaths. " I'm a magistrate, and dammy, I'll commit him. Here's a 
chaise coming ; perhaps it's him. Let him come." 

A chaise was indeed coming up the avenue ; and the two women 
shrieked each their loudest, expecting at that moment to see Altamont 
arrive. 

The door opened, and Mr. Morgan announced Major Pendennis and 
Mr. Pendennis, who entered, and found all parties engaged in this fierce 
quarrel. A large screen fenced the breakfast-room from the hall ; and 
it is probable that, according to his custom, Mr. Morgan had taken 
advantage of the screen to make himself acquainted with all that 
occurred. 

It had been arranged on the previews day that the young people 
should ride ; and at the appointed hour in the afternoon, Mr. Foker's 
horses arrived froin the Clavering Arms. But Miss Blanche did not 
accompany him on this occasion. Pen came out and shook hands with 
him on the door'Stejw ; and Harry Foker rode away, followed by his 
groom, in mourning. The whole transactions which have occupied the 
most active part of our history were debated by the parties concerned 
during those two or three hours. Many counsels had been given, 
stories told, and compromises suggested; and at the end, Harry Foker 
rode away, with a sad " God bless you 1" from Pen. There was a 
dreary dinner at Clavering Park, at which the lately installed butler 
did not attend ; and the ladies were both absent. After dinner, Pea 
said, " I wiO walk down to Clavering and see if he is come." And he 
walked through the dark avenue, across the bridge and road by his own 
cottage — the once quiet and familiar fields of which were flaming 
with the kilns and forges of the artificers employed on the new railroad 
works; and so he entered the town, and made for the Clavering Arms. 

It was past midnight when he returned to Clavering Park. He was 
exceedingly pale and agitated. " Is Lady Clavering up yet ?" he asked. 
Yes, she was in her own sitting-room. He went up to her, and there 
fotind the poor lady in a piteous stale of tears and agitation. 
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'lit Is X — Arthur," he said, looking in; and entering, he took her 
hand veiy affectionately and Itissed it. " You were always the kindest 
of friends to me, dear Lady Clavering," he said. " I love you veiy 
much. I have got some news for you." 

" Don't call me by that name," she said, pressing his hand. " You 
were always a good hoy, Arthur ; and it's kind of you to come now — 
very kind. You sometimes look very like your ma, my dear." 

" Dear, good Lady Clavering," Arthur repeated, with particular 
emphasis, "something very strange has happened." 

"Has any thing happened to him?" gasped Lady Clavering. " O, 
it's horrid to think I should be glad of it — horrid !" 

" He is well. He has been and is gone, my dear lady. Don't alaim 
yourself — he is gone, and you arc Lady Clavering still." 

"Is it true? what he sometimes said to me," she screamed out — 
"that he — " 

" He was married before he married you," said Pen. " He has con 
fessed it to-night. He will never come hack." There came another 
shriek from Lady Clavering, as she flung her arms roimd Pen, and 
kissed him, and burst into tears oa his shoulder. 

What Pen had to tell, through a multiplicity of sobs and interrup- 
tions, must be compressed briefly, for behold our prescribed limit is 
reached, and our tale is coming to its end. With the Branch Coach 
from the railroad, which had succeeded the old Alacrity and Persever- 
ance, Amory arrived, and was set down at the Clavering Arms. He 
ordered his dinner at the place under his assumed name of Altamont , 
and, being of a jovial turn, he welcomed the landlord, who was nothing 
loth, to a, share of his wine. Having extracted from Mr. Lightfoot all 
the news regarding the family at the Park, and found, from examining 
his host, that Mrs, Lightfoot, as she said, had kept his counsel, he called 
for more wine of Mr. Lightfoot, and at the end of this symposium, toth 
being greatly excited, went into Mrs. Lightfoot's bar. 

She was there taking tea with her friend, Madame Fiibsby; and 
Lightfoot was by this time in such a happy state as not to be suipiised 
at any thing which might occur, so that, when Altamont shook hands 
with Mrs, Lightfoot as an old acquaintance, the recognition did not 
appear to him to be in the least strange, but only a reasonable cause for 
" ■ ■ ' "■' ■ k h f b dj d w 
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much annoyance to Mv. Morgan, who vented hi 
language as gave pain to Mrs, Lightfoot, and cai 
say, that he was a, rum customer, and not pohte to the sex. 

The altercation between the two gentlemen became very painful to 
the women, especially to Mrs. Lightfoot, who did every thing to aootho 
Mr. Morgan ; and, under pretense of giving a pipe-light to the stvanger, 
she handed him a paper on which she had privily written the words, 
" He knows you. Go." There may have been something suspicious 
in her manner of handing, or in her guest's of reading the paper ; for 
when he got up a short time ailerward, and said he would go to bed, 
Morgan rose loo, with a, laugh, and said it was too eaiiy to go to 
bed. 

The stranger then said he would go to his bedroom. Morgan said 
he would show him the way. 

At this the guest said, " Come up. I've got a brace of pistols up 
there to blow out the brains of any traitor or skulking spy," and glared 
so fiercely upon Morgan, that the latter, seizing hold of Lightfoot by 
the collar, and waking him, said, " John Amory, I arrest you in the 
Queen's name. Stand by me, Lightfoot. This capture is worth a 
thousand pounds." 

He put forward his hand as if to seize his prisoner, but the other, 
doubling his fist, gave Morgan with his left hand so fierce a blow on the 
chest, that it knocked him back behind Mr. Lightfoot. That gentleman, 
who was athletic and courageous, said he would knock his guest's head 
off, and prepared to do so, as the stranger, tearing off his coat, and 
cursing both of his opponents, roared to them to come on. 

But with a piercing scream Mrs. Lightfoot flung herself before her 
husband, while with another and louder shriek Madame Fribsby ran 
to the stranger, and calling out "Armstrong, Johnny Armstrongl" 
seized hold of his naked arm, on which a blue tattooing of a heart and 
M. F. were visible. 

The ejaculation of Madame Fribsby seemed to astound and sober 
the stranger. He looked down upon her, and cried out, " It's Polly, 
by Jove." 

Mrs. Fribsby continued to exclaim, " This is not Amory. This is 
Johnny Armstrong, my wicked — wicked husband, married to me in 
St. Martin's Church, mate on board an Indiaman, and he left me two 
months after, the wicked wretch. This is John Armstrong — here's the 
mark on bis arm which he made for me." 

The stranger said, "I am John Armstrong, sure enough, Polly. I'm 
John Armstrong, Amory, Altamont — and let 'em all come on, and try 
what they can do against a British sailor. Hurray, who's for it I" 

Morgan still called, "Arrest him!" But Mrs. Lightfoot said, 
"Arrest him! arrest you, you mean spy! "What! stop the marriage 
and ruin my lady, and take away the Clavering Arms from us ?" 

"Did he say he'd take away the Clavering Arms from us?" asked 
Mr. Lightfoot, turning roimd, " Haag him, I'll throttle him." 
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" Keep him, darJing, till tlie coach passes to the up train. It'll bo 
here now directly." 

'■ D — him, I'll choke him if ho stirs," said Lightfoot. And so they 
kept Morgan until the coach camo, and Mr. Amory or Armstrong went 
away back to London. 

Morgan had followed him ; but of this event Arthur Pendennis did 
not inform Lady Clavering, and left her invoking blessings upon him at 
her son's door, going to kiss him as he was asleep. It had been a busy 
day. 

We have to chronicle the events of but one day more, and that was 
a day when Mr. Arthur, attired in a new hat, a new blue fiock-coat, 
and blue handkerchief, in a new fancy waistcoat, new boots, and new 
shirt-studs (presented by the Right Honorable the Countess Dowager of 
Hockminster), made Ins appearance at a solitary breakfast-table, in 
Clavering Park, where he could scarce eat a single morsel of food. 
Two letters were laid by his worship's plate ; and he chose to open the 
first, which was in a round clerk-like hand, in preference to the second 
more familiar superscription. 

Note 1 ran as follows : 

" Gasbanzos Wine Company, Skepueeu's Ikn. — Monday, 
" My beak. Pekbeknis — In congratulating you heartily upon the 
event which is to make you happy for life, I send ray very kindest 
remembrances to Mrs. Pendennis, whom I hope to know oven longer 
than I have already known her. And when I call her attention to the 
fact, that one of the most necessary articles to her husband's comfort is 
pure sherry, I know I shall have her for a customer for your worship's 
sake. 

"But I have to speak to you of other than my own concems. Yes- 
terday afternoon, a certain J. A. arrived at my chambers irom Claver- 
ing, which he had left under circumstances of which you are doubtless 
now aware. In spite of our difference, I could not but give him food 
and shelter (and he partook freely both of the Garbanzos Amontillado 
and the Toboso ham), and he told me what had happened to him, and 
many other surprising adventures. The rascal married at sixteen, and 
has repeatedly since perfonned that ceremony — in Sidney, in New Zea- 
land, in South America, in Newcastle, he says first, before he knew 
our poor friend the milliner. He is a perfect Don Juan. 

"And it seemed as if the commendatorc had at last overtaken him, 
for, as we were at our meal, there came three heavy knocks at my 
outer door, which made our friend start. I have sustained a siege or 
two here, and went to my usual place to reconnoiter. Thank my stars 
I have not a bill out in the world, and besides, those gentry do not come 
in that way, I found that it was your uncle's late valet, Morgan, and 
a policeman (I think a sham policeman), and they said they bad a war- 
rant to take the person of John Armstrong, alias Amory, aUas Alta- 
mont, a runaway convict, and threatened lo break in the oak. 
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